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A stnoxomy is distinguished by several great and striking cha- 

racters, which place it decidedly at the head of the physical 
sciences. The objects which it treats of, cannot fail to impart to 
it a degree of their own magnificence and splendour ;_ while their 
distance, their magnitude, the steadiness and regularity of their 
movements, deeply impress the imagination, and afford a noble 
exercise to th¢ understanding. Add to this, that the history of 
astronomy is that which is best marked out in the progress of 
human knowledge. Through the darkness of the early ages, we 
perceive the truths of this science shining as it were by their 
own light, and scattering some rays around them, that serve to 
discover a few definite objects amid the confusion of antient tra- 
dition,—a few fixed points amid the uncertainty of Greek, Egyp- 
tian, or even Hindoo mythology. But what distinguishes astro- 
nomy the most, is the perfect explanation which it gives of the 
celestial phenomena. This explanation is so complete, that there 
is not any fact concerning the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
from the greatest to the least, which is not reducible to one single 
law—the mutual! gravitation of al] bodies to one another, with 
forces that are directly as the masses of the bodies, and inversely 
as the squares of their distances. On this principle Sir Isaac 
Newton long ago accounted for all the great motions in our 
system ; and, on the same principle, bis successors, alter near a 
century of the most ingenious and elaborate investigation, have ex- 
plained all the rest. The work before us brings those explanations 
into one view, and deduces them from the first principles of me- 
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chanics. It is not willingly that we have suffered so much time 
to elapse without laying before our readers an analysis of a work 
the nx portent, without doubt, that has distinguished the con- 
clusion o! ihe jast or the commeneement of the present century. 
Bot the book is still, im some respects, incomplete ; and a his- 
torical volume is yet wanting, which, had we been in possession 
of it, wouid have very much facilitated the task that we have now 
undertaken to perform. We know not whether this volume is 
actually published. In the present state of Europe it may be a 
long time before it can find its way to this country ; and, in the 
mean time, our duty seems to require, that an account of the 
four volumes, which we possess, should no longer be withheld 
from the public. 

Though the integral calculus, as it was left by the first invent- 
ors and their contemporaries, was a very powerful instrument of 
investigation, it required many improvements to fit it for extend- 
ing the philosophy of Newton to its utmost limits. A brief e- 
numeration of the principal improvements which it has actually 
received in the last seventy or eighty years, will very much as- 
sist us in appreciating the merit of the work which is now before 
us. 

1, Descartes is celebrated for having applied algebra to geome- 
try ; and Euler hardly deserves less credit for having applied the 
same science to trigonometry. ‘hough we ascribe the invention 
of this calculus to Euler, we are aware that the first attempt to- 
ward it was made by a mathematician of far inferior note, Chri- 
Stian Mayer, who, in the Petersburgh Commentaries for 1 727, 
published a paper on analytical trigonometry. In that memoir, 
the geometrical theorems, which serve as the basis of this new 
species of arithmetic, are pointed out ; but the extension of the 
method, the introduction of a convenient notation, and of a pecu- 
Kiar algorithm, are the work of Euler. By means of these, the 
sines and cosmes of arches are multiplied into one another, and 
raised fo any power, with a simplicity unknown in any other part 
of algebra, being expressed by the Sines and cosines of multiple 
arches of one dimension only, or of no higher power than the 
first. It is incredible of how great adv antage this method has 
proved in all the parts of the higher geome try, but more espe- 
cially in the researches of physical astronomy. As what we 
observe in the heavens is nothing but angular position, so if we 
would compare the result of our reasonings concerning the action 
of the heavenly bodies, with observations made on the surface of 
the earth, \we must express those results in terms of the angles 
observed, or the quantities dependent on them, such as sines, 
tangents, &c. It is evident that a calculus which teaches how 
this is to be accomplished, must be of the greatest value to the as« 
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trononter. Besides, the facility which this calculus gives to all 
the reasonings and computations into which it is introduced, 
from the elementary problems of geometry to the finding of flu- 
ents and the summing of series, makes it one of the most valu- 
able resources in mathematical science. It is a method conti 
nually employed in the Méchanique Céleste. 

2. An improvement in the integral calculus, made by M: 
1)’Alembert, has doubled its power, and added to it a territory 
not inferior in extent to all that it before possessed. This is the 
method of partial differences, or, as we must call it, of partial 
jluxions. It was discovered by the geometer just named, when 
he was inquiring into the nature of the figures successively as- 
sumed by a musical string during the time of its vibrations, 
When a variable quantity is a function of other two variable 
quantities, as the ordinates belonging to the different abscisse in 
these curves must necessarily be, (for they are functions both of 
the abscissee and of the time counted from the beginning of the 
vibrations), it becomes convenient to consider how that quantity 
varies, while each of the other two varies singly, the remaining 
one being supposed constant. Without this simplification, it 
would, in most cases, be quite impossible to subject such com- 
plicated functions to any rules of reasoning whatsoever. The 
calculus of partial differences, therefore, is of great utility in all 
the more complicated problems both of pure and mixt mathema- 
tics: every thing relating to the motion of fluids that is not pure- 
ly elementary, falls within its range ; and in all the more difficult 
researches of physical astronomy, it has been introduced with 
great advantage. ‘The first idea of this new method, and the 
first application of it, are due to D’Alembert: it is from Euler, 
however, that we derive the form and notation that have been 
generally adopted: 

3. Another great addition made to the integral calculus, is the 
invention of La Grange, and is known by the name of the Calcu- 
ius variationum. The ordinary problems of determining the great- 
est and least states of a given function of one or more variable 
quantities, is easily reduced to the direct method of fluxions, or 
the differential calculus, and was indeed one of the first classes 
of questions to which those methods were applied. But when 
the function that is to be a maximum or a mininum, is not given 
in its form; or when the curve, expressing that function, is not 
known by any other property, but that, in certain circumstances, it 
is to be the greatest or least possible, the solution is infinitely more 
difficult, and science seems to have no hold of the question by 
which to reduce it to a mathematical investigation, The pro? 
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blem of the line of swiftest descent is of this nature; and though 
from some facilities which this and other particular instances af- 
forded, they were resolved, by the ingenuity of mathematicians, 
before any method generally applicable to them was known, yet 
such a method could not but be regarded as a great desirleratum 
in mathematical science. The genius of E uler had gone far to 
supply it, when La Grange, taking a view entirely different, 

fell upon a methed extremely convenient, and, considering the 
difficulty of the problem, the most simple that could be expect- 
ed. The supposition it proceeds on is greatly more general than 
that of the fluxionary or differential calculus. In this last, the 
fluxicns or changes of the variable quantities are restricted by 
certain laws. The fluxion of the ordinate, for example, has # 
relation to the fluxion of the abscissa that is determined by the 
nature of the curve to whieh they both belong. But in the me- 

thod of variations, the change of the ordinate may be any what- 
ever ; it may no longer be bounded by the original curve, but it 
may pass into another, having to the former no determinate rela~ 
tion. This isthe calculus of La Grange ; and, though it was in- 
vented expressly with a view to the problems just mentioned, it 
has been found of great use in many physical questions with 
which those problems are not immediately connected. 

4. Among the improvements of the higher geometry, besides 
those which, like the preceding, consisted of methods entirely 
new, the extension of the more ordinary methods to the integra- 
tion ‘of a vast number of formulas, the investigation of many 
new theorems concerning quadratures, and concerning the solu- 
tion of fluxionary equations of all orders, had completely chang- 
ed the appearance of the calculus ; so that Newton or Laban 
had they returned to the world any time since the middle of the 
last century, would have been unable, without great study, to 
follow the discoveries which their disciples had ‘made, by pro- 
ceeding in the line which they themselves had pointed out. In 
this work, though a great number of ingenious men have been 
concerned, yet more is due to Euler than to any other indivi- 
dual. With indefatigable industry, and the resources ef a most 
inventive mind, he devoted a long Hife entirely to the pursuits 
ef science. Besides producing many works on all the dif- 
ferent branehes of the higher mathematics, he continued, for 
more than fifty years during his life, and for no less than 
twenty after his death, to enrich the memoirs of Berlin, or of 
Petersburgh, with papers that bear, in every page, the marks of 
eriginality andyinvention. Such, indeed, has been the industry 
of this incomparable man, that his works, were they coilected 
into one, notwithstanding that they are full of novelty, and ave 
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written in the most concise language by which human thought 
can be expressed, might vie in magnitude with the most trite 
and verbose compilations. 

5. The additions we have enumerated were made to the pure 
mathematics; that which we are going to mention belongs to the 
aixt. It is the mechanical principle, discovered by D’ Alembert, 
which reduces every question-concerning the motion of bodies, to 
a case of equilibrium. It consists in this—If the motions, which 
the particles of a moving body, or a system of moving bodies, 
have at any instant, be resolved each into two, one of which is 
the motion which the particle had in the preceding instant, then 
the sum of all these third motions must be such, that they are in 
equilibrium with one another. Though this principle is, in fact, 
nothing else than the equality of action and reaction, properly ex- 
plained, and traced into the secret process which takes place on 
the communication cf motion, it has operated on science like one 
entirely new, and deserves to be considered as an important dis- 
covery. The consequence of it has been, that as the theory of 
equilibrium is perfectly understood, all problems whateyer, con- 
cerning the motion of bodies, can be so far subjected to mathe 
matical computation, that they can be expressed in fluxionary or 
differential equations, and the solution of them reduced to the 
integration of those equations. The full value of the proposition, 
however, was not understood, till La Grange published his Mé- 
chanique Analytigue : the principle is there reduced to still greater 
simplicity ; and the connexion between the pure and the mixt 
mathematics, in this.guarter, may be considered as complete. 

Furnished with a part, or with the whole of these resources, 
according to the period at which they arose, the mathematicians 
who followed Newton in the career of physical astronomy, were 
enabled to add much to his discoveries, and at last to complete the 
work which he so happily began. Out of the number who em- 
barked in this undertaking, and to whom science has many great 
obligations, five may be regarded as the leaders, and as distinguish- 
ed above the rest, by the greatness of their achievements. These 
are, Clairaut, Euler, D’ Alembert, La Grange, and La Place him- 
self, the author of the work now under consideration. By their 
efforts it was found, that, at the close of the last century, there 
did not remain a single phenomenon in the celestial motions, that 
was not explained on the principle of Gravitation; nor any greater 
difference between the conclusions of theory, and the observations 
of astronomy, than the errors unavoidable in the latter were suf- 
ficient to account for. The time seemed now to be come for re 
ducing the whole theory of astronomy into one work, that should 
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embrace the entire compass of that science and its discoveries for 
the last hundred years: La Place was the man in all Europe, 
whom the voice of the scientific world would have selected for 
so great an undertaking. 

The nature of the work required that it should contain an en- 
tire System of Physical Astronomy, from the first elements to 
the most remote conclusions of the science. The author has 
been careful to preserve the same method of investigation through- 
out ; so that even where he has to deduce results already known, 
there is a unityof character and method that presents them under 
@ new aspect. 

The reasoning employed is every where algebraical; and the va- 
rious parts of the higher mathematics, the integralcalculus, theme- 
thod of partial differences and of variations, are from the first out- 
set introduced, whenever they can enable the author to abbreviate 
or to generalize his investigations. No diagrams or geometrical 
figures are employed ; and the reader must converse with the ob- 
jects presented to him by the language of arbitrary symbols alone. 
‘Whether the rejection of figures be in all respects an improvement, 
and whether it may not be in some degree hurtful to the powers 
of the imagination, we will not take upon us to decide. It is cer- 
tain, however, that the perfection of Algebra tends to the banish- 
ment of diagrams, and of all reference to them. La Grange, in 
his treatise of Analytical Mechanics, has no reference to figures, 
notwithstanding the great number of mechanical problems which 
he resolves. ‘The resolution of all the forces that act on any 
point, into three forces, in the direction of three axes at right 
angles to one another, enables one to express their relations very 
distinctly, without representing them by a figure, or expressing 
them by any other than algebraic symbols. This method is ac- 
cordingly followed in the Méchanique Céleste. Something of 
the same kind, indeed, seems applicable to almost any part of 
the mathematics ; and a very distinct treatise on the conic sec- 
tions, we doubt not, might be written, where there would not 
be a single diagram introduced, and where all the properties ot 
ihe ellipse, the’ parabola, and the hyperbola would be expressed 
either by words or by algebraic characters. Whether the imagi- 
nation would lose or gain by this exercise, we shall not at prese ent 
stop to inquire. It is curious, however, to observe, that Alge- 
bra, which was first introduced for the mere purpose of assisting 
geometry, and supplying its defects, has ended, as many auxili- 
aries have done, with discarding that science (or at least its pe- 
¢uliar methods) almost entirely. We say, almost entirely ; be- 
canse there are, doubtless, a great number of the elementary 
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propositions of geometry, that never can have any but a geome- 
trical, and some of them a synthetical demonstration. 

The work of La Place is divided into two parts, and each of 
these into five books. The first part lays down the general prin- 
ciples applicable to the whole inquiry, and afterwards deduces 
from them the motions of the prnnary planets, as produced by 
their gravitation to the sun. The second part treats, first of 
the disturbances of the primary planets, and next of those of 
the secondary. 

In the first ‘book, the theory of motion is explained in a man- 
ner very unlike what we meet with in ordinary treatises—with 
extreme generality, and with the assistance of the more difficult 
parts of the mathematics,—but in a way extrenmcly luminous, 
concise, and readily applicable to the most extensive and arduous 
researches. ‘This part must be highly gratifying to these who 
have a pleasure in contemplating the different ways in which the 

same truths may be established, and in pursuing ‘whatever tends 
to simplicity and generalization. The greater part of the pro- 
positions here deduced are alrea dy known; but it is good to have 
them presented in a new order, and investigated by the same me- 
thods that are pursued through the whole of this work, from the 
most elementary truths to the most #emote conclusions. 

For the er se of instructing one in what may be called the 
Philosophy of Mechanics, that is, in the leading truths in the 
science of mation, and at the same time, in the way by which 

those truths are applied to.particular investigations, we do not 
believe any work is better adapted than the first book of the Mé- 
chanique Céleste, provided it had a little more expansion given 
it in parti icular places, and a little more illustration employed for 
the sake of those who are not perfectly skilled in the use of the 
instrument which La Place himself employs with so much dex- 
terity and ease. 

From the differential equations that express the motion of any 
number of bodies subjected to the mutual attraction of one ano- 
ther, deduced in the second chapter, La Place proceeds to the 
integration of these equations by approximation, in the third 
and the following chapters. ‘The first step in this process gives 
the integral complete i in the case of two bodies, and shows that 
the curve described by each of them is a conic section. The 
whole theory of the elliptic motion follows, in which the solution 
of Kepler’s problem, or the expression of the trae anomaly, and 
of the radius vector of a planet, in terms of the mean anomaly, 
or of the time, are particularly deserving of attention, as well 
as the difference between the motion in a parabolic orbit, and in 

in elliptic erbit of great eccentricity. 
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In the greater part of this investigation, the theorems are 
such as have been long since deduced by more ordinary methods: 
the deduction of them here was however essential, in order to 
preserve the unity of the work, and to show that the simpler 
truths, as well as the more difficult, make parts of the same sys- 
tem, and emanate from the same principle. These more cle- 
mentary investigations have this further advantage, that the 
knowledge of the calculus, and of the methods peculiar to this 
work, is thus gradually acquired, by beginning from the more 
simple cases; and we are prepared, by that means, for the more 
difficult problems that are to follow. 

The general methods of integrating the differential equations 

above mentioned, are laid down in the Fifth Chapter, which de- 
serves to be studied with particular attention, whether we would 
improve in the knowledge of the pure or the mixt mathematics. 
The calculus of variations is introduced with great effect in the 
last article of this chapter. 
_ A very curious subject of investigation, and one that we be- 
lieve to be altogether new, follows in the next chapter. In the 
general movement of a system of bodies, such as is here suppos- 
ed, and such, too, as is actually exemplified in nature, every thing 
is in motion; not only every body, but the plane of every orbit. 
The mutual action of the planets changes the positions of the 
planes in which they revolve; and they are perpetually made to 
depart, by a smal] quantity, on one side or another, each from 
that plane in which it would go on continually, if their mutual 
action were to cease. The calculus makes it appear, that the in- 
clinations of these orbits in the planetary system is stable, or 
that the planes of the orbits oscillate a little, backwards and for- 
wards, on each side of a fixt and immoveable plane. This plane 
is shown to be one, on which, if every one of the bodies of the 
system be projected by a perpendicular let fall from it, and if 
the mass of each body be multiplied into the area described in a 
given time by its projection on the said plane, the sum of all 
these products shall be a maximum. From this condition, the 
method of determining the immoveable plane is deduced; and 
in the progress of science, when observations made.at a great 
distance of time shall be compared together, the reference of 
them to an immoveable plane must become a matter of great 
importance to astronomers. 

As the great problem resolved in this first book is that which 
is called the problem of the Three Bodies, it may be proper to 
give some account of the steps by which mathematicians have 
been gradually conducted to a solution of it so perfect as that 
which is given by La Place. The problem is,—Having given the 
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masses of three bodies projected from three points given in posi- 
tion with velocities given in their quantity and direction, and sup 
posing the bodies to gravitate to one another with forces that are 
as their masses directly and the squares of their distances inverse- 
ly, to find the lines described by these bodies, and their posi- 
tion, at any given instant. 

The problem may be rendered still more general, by suppose 
ing the number of bodies to be greater than three. 

To resolve the problem in the general form contained in either 
of these enunciations, very far exceeds the powers even of the 
most improved analysis. In the cases, however, where it applies 
to the heavens, that is, when one of the bodies is very great and 
powerful i in respect of ‘the other two, a solution by approxima- 
tion, and having any required degree of accuracy, may be ob- 
tained, 

When the number of bodies is only two, the problem admits 
of a complete solution. Newton had accordingly resolved the 
problem of two bodies gravitating to one another, in the most 
perfect manner; and had shown, that when their mutual gravi- 
tation is as their masses divided by the squares of their distances, 
the orbits they describe are conic sections. The application of 
this theorem and its corollaries to the motions of the planets 
round the sun, furnished the most beautiful explanation of natu- 
ral phenomena that had yct been exhibited to the world; and 
however excellent, or in some respects superior, the analytical 
methods may be that have since been applied to this problem, we 
hope that the original demopstrations will never be overlooked. 
When Newton, however, endeavoured to apply the same me- 
thods to the case of a planet disturbed in its motion round its 
primary by the action of a third body, the difficulties were too 
great to be completely overcome. The efforts, nevertheless, 
which he made with instruments that, though powerful, were 

still inadequate to the work in which they were employed, dis- 
played, in a striking manner, the resources of his genius, and 
conducted him to many valuable discoveries. Five of the most 
considerable of the inequalities in the moon’s motion were ex- 
plained in a satisfactory manner, and referred to the sun’s action; 
but beyond this, though there is some reason to think that New- 
ton attempted to proceed, he has not made us acquainted with 
the route which he pursued. It was evident, however, that be- 
side these five inequalities, there were many more, of less magni-~ 
tude indeed, but of an amount that was often considerable, 
though the laws which they were subject to were unknown, and 
were never likely to be discovered by observation alone. 
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It is the glory of the Newtonian philosophy, not to have been 
limited to the precise point of perfection to which it was carried 
by its author; nor, like all the systems which the world had yet 
seen, from the age of Aristotle to that of Deseo artes, either to con- 
tinue itationary; or to decline gradually from the moment of its 

ublication. Three geometers, who had studied in the schools of 
News and of Leibnitz, and had greatly improved the methods 
of their masters, ventured, nearly about the same time, each un- 
known to the other two, to propose to himself the problem which 
has since been so well known under the name of the Problem of 
Three Bodies. Clairaut, D’Alembert and Euler, are the three 
illustrious men, who, as by a common impulse, undertook this 
investigation in the year 1747; the priority, if any could be 
claimed, being on the side of Clairaut. The object of those geo- 
meters was not merely to explain the lunar inequalities that ‘had 
been observed; they aimed at something higher; viz. from theory 
to investigate all the inequalities that could arise as the effects of 
gravitation, and so to give an accuracy to the tables of the moon, 
that they could not derive from observation alone. Thus, after 
having ascended with Newton from phenomena to the principle 
of gravits tion, they were to descend from that principle to the 
discovery of new facts; and thus, by the twofold method of ana- 
iysis ar id composition, to apply to their theory the severest test, 
the only infallible criterion that at all times distinguishes truth 
from falsehood. Clairaut was the first who deduced, from his 
solution of the problem, a complete set of lunar tables, of an 
accuracy far superior to any thing that had yet appeared, and 
which, when compared with observ ation, gave the moon’s place, 
in all situations, very near the truth. 

Their accuracy, however, was exceeded, or at least supposed 
to be exceeded, by another set proc duced by ‘Tobias Mayer of Got- 
tingen, and grounded on Euler’s solution, con np ared very diligent- 
ty with observation. The ex pression of the lunar ir regularities, 

2s deduced from theory, i is represented by the terms of a series, 
in each of which there are two parts carefully to be distin- 
guished ; one, which is the sine or cosine of a variable angle de- 
termined at every instant by the time counted from a certain 
epocha ; another, which is a coefficient or multiplier, in itself 
constant, and remaining always the same. ‘Lhe determination 
of this constant part may be derived from two different sour- 
ces; either from our knowledge of the masses cf the sun and 
moon, and their mean distances from the earth; or from a 
comparison of the series above mentioned, with the observed 
places of the moon, whence the valucs of the coefficients are 
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found, which makes the series agree most accurately with obser- 

vation. Mayer, who was himself a very skilful astronomer, had 
been very careful in m: iking these comparisons; and thence a- 
rose the greater accuracy of his tables. The problem of finding 
the longitude at sea, which was now understood to depend so 
much on the exactness with which the moon’s place could be 
computed, gave vast additional value to these researches, and 
established a very close connexion between the conclusions of 
theory, and one of the most important of the arts. Mayer’s ta- 
bles were rewarded by the Board of Longitude in England; and 
Euler’s, at the suggestion of Turgot, by the Board of Longitude 
in France. 

It may be remarked here, as a curious fact in the history of 
science, that the accurate solution of the problem of the Three 
Bodies, which has in the end established the system of gravita- 
tion on so solid a basis, seemed, on its first appearance, to threaten 
the total overthrow of that system. Clairaut Sound, on deter- 
mining, from his solution, the motion of the longer axis of the 
moon’s “orbit; that it came out only the half of wh: at it was known 
to be from settosousten! observation. In consequence of this, he 
was persuaded, that the force with which the earth attracts the 
moon, does not decrease exactly as the squares of the distances 
increase, but that a part of it only follows that law, while ano- 
ther follows the inverse of the biquadrate or fourth power of the 
distances. ‘The. existence of such a law of attraction was vio- 
jently opposed by Buffon, who objected to it the want of simpli- 
city, and argued that there was no sufficient reason for determin- 
ing what part of the attraction should be subject to the one of 
these laws, and what part to the other. Clairaut, and the other 
two mathematicians, (who had come to the same result), were not 
much influenced by this metaphysical argument; and the former 
proceeded to inquire what the proportion was between the two 
parts of the attraction that followed laws so different. 

He was thus forced to carry his approximation further than he 
had done, and to include some quantities that had before been 
rejected as too small to affect the result. When he had done 
this, he found the numerator of the fraction that denoted the part 
of gravity which followed the new law, equal to nothing; or, in 
other words, that there was no such part. ‘The candour of Claire 
aut did not suffer him to delay, a moment, the acknowledgment 
of this result; and also, that when his calculus was rectified, and 
the approximation carried to the full length, the motion of the 
moon’s apsides s as deduced from theory, coincided exactly with 
observation. 
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Thus, the lunar theory was brought to a very high degree of 
perfection; and the tables constructed by means of it, were found 
to give the moon’s place true to 30”. Still, however, there was 
one inequality in the moon’s motion, for which the principle 
of gravitation afforded no account whatever. This was what 
is known by the name of the moon’s acceleration. Dr Halley 
had observed, on comparing the antient with modern observa- 
tions, that the moon’s motion round the earth appeared to be 
now performed in a shorter time than formerly; and this inequa- 
lity appeared to have been regularly, theugh slowly, increasing ; 
so that, on computing backward from the present time, it was 
necessary to suppose the moon to be uniformly retarded, (as in 
the case of a body ascending against gravity), the effect of this 
retardation increasing as the squares of the time. All astrono- 
mers admitted the existence of this incquality in the moon’s mo- 
tion; but no one saw any means of reconciling it with the prin- 
ciple of gravitation. All the irregularities of the moon arising 
from that cause had been found to be periodical ; they were ex- 
pressed in terms of the sines and cosines of arches; and though 
those arches depend on the time, and might increase with it 
continually, their sines and cosines had limits which they ne- 
ver could exceed, and from which they returned perpetually in 
the same order. Here, therefore, was one of the greatest ano- 
malies yet discovered in the heavens—an inequality that increas- 
ed continually, and altered the mean rate of the moon’s motion. 
Various attempts were made to explain this phenomenon, and 
those too attended with much intricate and laborious investiga- 
tion. 

To some it appeared, that this perpetual decrease in the time 
of the moon’s revolution, must arise from that resistance of the 
medium in which she moves, which, by lessening her absolute 
velocity, would give gravity more power over her; so that she 
would come nearer to the earth, would revolve in Jess time, and 
therefore with a greater angular velocity. This hypothesis, 
though so unlike what we are led to believe from all other appear- 
ances, must have been admitted, if, upon applying mathematical 
reasoning, it had been found to afford a good explanation of the 
appearances. It was found, however, on trial, that it did not; 
and that the moon’s acceleration could not be explained by the 
supposed resistance of the ether. 

Another hypothesis occurred, from which an explanation was 
attempted of this and of some great inequalities in the motions of 
dupiter and Saturn, that seemed not to return periodically, and 
were therefore nearly in the same circumstances with the moon’s 
acceleration. It was observed, that most of the agents weare 
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acquainted with, take time to pass from one point of space to ano~ 
ther; that the force of gravity may be of this sort, and may not; 
any more than light, be instantaneously transmitted from the su’ 
to the planets, or from the planets to one another. ‘The effect 
that would arise from the time thus taken up by gravity, in its 
transmission from one point of space to another, was therefore 
investigated by the strictest laws of geometry ; but it was found, 
that this hypothesis did not, any more than the preceding, afford 
an explanation of the moon’s acceleration. 

By this time, also, it was demonstrated, that there was not, and 
could not be, in our system, any mequality whatever produced by 
the mutual gravitation of the planets, that was not periodical, 
and that did not, after reaching a certain extent, go on to dimi~ 
nish by the same law that it had increased. 

An entire suspense of opinion concerning the moon’s accelera~ 
tion therefore took place, till La Place found out a truth that had 
eluded the search of every other mathematician. It was known 
to him, both from the investigation of La Grange, and from his 
own, that there are changes in the eccentricities of the planetary 
orbits, extremely slow, and of which the full series is not accom-= 
plished but in a very long period. The eccentricity of the earth’s 
orbit is subject to this sort of change; and as some of the lunar 
inequalities are known to depend on that eccentricity, they must 
vary slowly along with it; and hence an irregularity of a very long 
period in the moon’s motion. On examining further, and the 
examination was a matter of great difficulty, La Place found this 
inequality to answer very exactly to what we have called the acce= 
leration of the moon; for though, in strictness, it is not uniform, 
it varies so slowly, that it may be accounted uniform for all the 
time that astronomical observation has yet existed. It is a quan- 
tity of such a kind, and its period of change is so long, that for 
an interval of two thousand years, it may be considered as va- 
rying uniformly. Two thousand years are little more than an ine 
finitesimal in this reckoning; and as an astronomer thinks he 
commits no error when he considers the rate of the sun’s motion 
as uniform for twenty-four hours, so he commits none when he 
regards the rate of this equation as continuing the same for twen= 
ty centuries. ‘That man, whose life, nay, the history of whose 
species, occupies such a mere point in the duration of the world, 
should come to the knowledge of laws that embrace myriads of 
ages in their revolution, is perhaps the most astonishing fact that 
the history of science exhibits. 

Thus La Place put the last hand to the theory of the moon, 
nearly one hundred years after that theory had been propounded 
in the first edition of the Principia. 
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The branch of the theory of disturbing forces that relates to the 
action of the primary planets on one another, was cultivated dur- 
ing the same period, with equal diligence, and with equal success. 
In the years 1748 and 1752, the Academy of Sciences proposed 
for prize questions the inequalities of Jupiter and Saturn; both 
the prizes were gained by Euler, whose researches have thrown 
so much light on all the more difficult questions, both of the pure 
and the mixt mathematics. ‘There was a particular difficulty 
that attended this inquiry, and distinguished it greatly from the 
case of the moon disturbed in its motion by so distant a body as 
the sun. In the case of Jupiter and Saturn, the disturbing body 
may be as near to the one disturbed as this last is to the body 
about which it revolves; for the distance of Saturn from Jupiter 
may sometimes be nearly the same with that of Jupiter from the 
sun. In such cases, the means of obtaining a series expressing 
the force of the one planet on the other, and converging quick- 
ly, was quite different from any thing required in the case of 
the moon, and was a matter of extreme difficulty. No man was 
more fit than Euler to contend with such a difficulty; he accord- 
ingly overcame it; and his mode of doing so has served as the 
model for all the similar researches that have since been made. 
It resulted from his investigation, that both the planets were sub- 
ject to considerable inequalities, depending on the action of one 
another, but all of them periodical, and returning after certain 
stated intervals, not exceeding twenty or thirty years, nearly in 
the same order. 

Though this agreed well with astronomical observations so far 
as it went, yet it afforded no account of two inequalities of very 
long periods, or perhaps of indefinite extent, which, by the com- 
parison of antient and modern observations, seemed to affect the 
motions of these two planets in opposite directions. 

This was a subject, therefore, that remained for further dis- 

cussion. In the mean time, it was considered that the other 
alanets must no doubt be affected in the same way; and both 
Teer and Clairaut gave computations of the disturbance which 
the earth suffers from Jupiter, Venus, andthe Moon. The same 
was extended to the other planets; and a great additional de- 
gree of accuracy was thus given to all the tables of the planetary 
motions. 

In the course of these researches, the change in the obliquity 
of the ecliptic came first to be perfectly recognized, and ascribed 
to the action of the planets above named on the Earth. It was 
proved by Euler, that the change in this obliquity is periodical, 
like all the others we have already seen ; that it is not a constant 
diminution, but a small and slow oscillation on each side of a 
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mean quantity, by which it alternately increases and diminishes 
in the course of periods which are not all of the same length, 
but by which, in the course of many ages, a compensation ulti- 
mately takes place. 

Still, however, the secular inequalities to which Jupiter and Sa- 
turn were subject, and which seemed to increase continually with 
out any appearance of returning into themselves, were not account- 
ed for; so that the problem of their disturbance was either imper- 
tectly resolved, or they must be supposed to be subject to the action 
of a force different from their mutual attraction. In the course 
of about twenty centuries to which astronomical observation had 
extended, it appeared that the motion of Jupiter had been acce- 
lerated by 3° 23’, and that of Saturn retarded by 5°13’. This 
had been first remarked by Dr Halley, and had been confirmed 
by the calculations of all the astronomers who came after him. 

With a view to explain these appearanees, Euler, resuming the 
subject, found two inequalities of long periods. that belonged to 
Jupiter and Saturn; but they were not such as, either in their 
quantity or in their relation to one another, agreed with the facts 
observed. La Grange afterwards undertook the same investiga- 
tion; but his results were unsatisfactory; and La Place himself, 
on pushing his approximation further than either of the other 
geometers had done, found that no alteration in the mean mo-: 
tion could be produced by the mutual action of these two planets. 
Physical astronomy was now embarrassed with a great difficulty, 
and at the same time was'on the eve of one of the noblest dis- 
coveries it has ever made. The same La Grange, struck with 
this circumstance, that the calculus had never yet given any in- 
equalities but such as were periodical, applied himself to the study 
of this general question, whether, in our planetary system, such 
inequalities as continually increase, or continually diminish, and 
by that means affect the mean motion of the planets, can ever be 
produced by their mutual gravitation. He found, by a method 
peculiar to himself, and independent of any approximation, that 
the inequalities produced by the mutual action of the planets, 
must, in effect, be all periodical: that amid all the changes which 
arise from their mutual action, two things remain perpetually the 
same; viz. the length of the greater axis of the ellipse which the 
planet describes, and its periodical time round the sun, or, which 
is the same thing, the mean distance of each planet from the sun, 
and its mean motion remain constant. ‘The plane of the orbit 
varies, the species of the ellipse and its eccentricity change; but 
never, by any means whatever, the greater axis of the ellipse, or 
the time of the entire revolution of the planet. The discovery 
of this great principle, which we may consider as the bulwark 
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that secures the stability of our system, and excludes all access 
to confusion and disorder, must render the name of La Grange 
for ever memorable in science, and ever revered by those who 
delight in the contemplation of whatever is excellent and sub- 
lime. After Newton’s discovery of the elliptic orbits of the pla- 
nets, La Grange’s discovery of their periodical inequalities is, 
without doubt, the noblest truth in physical astronomy ; and, in 
respect of the doctrine of final causes, it may truly be regarded 
as the greatest of all. 

The discovery of this great truth, however, on the present oc- 
casion, did but augment the difficulty with respect to those ine- 
qualities of Jupiter and Saturn, that seemed so uniform in their 
rate; and it became now more than ever probable, that some 
extraneous cause, different from gravitation, must necessarily be 
recognized, 

It was here that La Place stepped in again to extricate philo- 
sophers from their dilemma. On subjecting the problem of the 
disturbances of the two planets above mentioned, to a new ex- 
amination, he found that some of the terms expressing the ine- 

ualities of these planets, which seemed small, as they involved 
the third power of the eccentricities, had very long periods, de- 
pending on five times the mean motion of Saturn minus twice the 
mean motion of Jupiter, which is an extremely small quantity, 
the mean motion of Jupiter being to the mean motion of Saturn 
in a ratio not far from that of five to two. Hence it appeared, 
that each of these planets was subject to an inequality, having a 
period of nine hundred and seventeen years, amounting in the 
case of the former, when a maximum, to 48’ 44”, and in that of 
the other to 20’ 49”, with opposite signes. 

These two results, therefore, are deduced from the theory of 
gravitation, and, when applied to the comparison of the antient 
and modern observations, are found to reconcile them precisely 
with one another. ‘The two equations had reached their maxi- 
mum in 1560: from that time, the apparent mean motions of 
the planets have been approaching to the true, and became equal 
to them in 1790. La Place has further observed, that the mean 
motions which any system of astronomy assigns to Jupiter and 
Saturn, give us some information concerning the time when that 
system was formed. ‘Thus, the Hindoos seem to have formed 
their system when the mean motion of Jupiter was the slowest, 
and that of Saturn the most rapid; and the two periods which 
fulfil these conditions, come very near to the year 3102 before 
the Christian era, and the year 1491 after it, both of them re- 
tharkable epochs in the astronomy of Hindostan. 

Thus, a perfect conformity is established between theory and 
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observation, in all that respects the disturbances of the primary 
planets and of the moon; there does not remain a single ine- 
quality unexplained ; and a knowledge is obtained of several, of 
which the existence was indicated, though the law could not 
have been discovered by observation alone. 

The discoveries of La Place had first been communicated in 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences ; as those of the other 
mathematicians above mentioned had been, either in these same 
Memoirs, or in those of Petersburgh and Berlin. An important 
service is rendered to science, by bringing all these investigations 
into one view, as is done in the Méchanique Céleste, and deduc- 
ing them from the same principles in one and the same method. 
La Place, though far from the only one who had signalized him- 
self in this great road of discovery, being the person who had 
put the head ten to every part, and had overcome the difficulties 
which had resisted the efforts of all the rest, was the man best 
qualified for this work, and best entitled to the honour that was 
to result from it. Indeed, of all the great cooperators in this 
unexampled career of discovery, La Grange and La Place him- 
self were the only survivors when this work was published. 

We cannot dismiss the general consideration of the problem of 
the Three Bodies, and of the Second Book of the Méchanique Cé~ 
leste, without taking notice of another conclusion that relates par- 
ticularly to the stability of the planetary system. The orbits of 
the planets are all ellipses, as is well known, having the sun in 
their common focus; and the distance of the focus from the cen- 
tre of the ellipsis, is what astronomers call the eccentricity of the 
orbit. In all the planetary orbits, this eccentricity is small, and 
the ellipse approaches nearly to a circle. These eccentricities, 
however, continually change, though very slowly, in the progress 
of time, but in such a manner that none of them can ever become 
very great. They may vanish, or become nothing, when the or- 
bit will be exactly circular ; in which state, however, it will not 
continue, but change in the course of time, into an ellipsis, of an 
eccentricity that will vary as before, so as never to exceed a 
certain limit. What this limit is for each individual planet, 
would be difficult to determine, the expression of the variable 
eccentricities being necessarily very complex. But, notwith- 
standing of this, a general theorem, which shows that none 
of them can ever become great, is the result of one of La 
Place’s investigations. It is this—If the mass of each planet be 
multiplied into the square of the eccentricity of its orbit, and. 
this product into the square root of the axis of the same orbit, the 


sum of all these quantities, when they are added together, willae- 
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main for ever the same. This sum is a constant magnitude, whiclr 
the mutual action of the planets cannot change, and which nature 
preserves free from alteration. Hence no one of the eccentricities 
can ever increase to a great magnitude; for as the mass of each 
planet is given, and also its axis, the square of the eccentricity in 
each, is multiplied into a given coefficient, and the sum of all the 
pence so formed, is incapable of change. Here, therefore, we 

have again another general property, by which the stability of our 
system is maintained; by which every great alteration is excluded ; 
and the whole made to escillate, as it were, about a certain mean 
quantity, from which it can never greatly depart. 

If it be asked, Is this quantity necessarily and unavoidably 
permanent in all systems that can be imagined, or under every 
possible constitution of the planetary orbits? We answer, By no 
means: if the planets did not all move one way,—if their orbits 
were not all nearly circular, and if their eceentricities were not 
small, the permanence of the preceding quantity would not take 
place. It is a permanence, then, which depends on conditions 
that are not necessary in themselves; and therefore we are au- 
thorized to consider such permanence as an argument of design 
in the construction of the universe. 

When we thus obtain a limit, beyond bids all the changes 
that can ever happen in our system ‘shall never pass, we may “be 
said to penetrate, not merely into the remotest ages of futurity, 
but to look beyond them, and to perceive an object, situated, if 
we may use the expression, on the other side of infinite dura- 
tion. 

Though in the detail:into which we have now entered, we bave 
anticipated many things that may be thought to belong to another 
place, we think that the leading facts are in this way least separat~ 
ed from cne another. La Plage, afier treating of the problems 
of the Three Bodies generally in the Second book, to which the 
observations made above chiefly refer, resumes the consideration 
of the same problem, and the application of it to the tables of 
the planets in the Sixth and Seventh. ‘These we shall be able 
to pass over slightly, as much of what might be said concerning 
them, is contained in the preceding remarks. We go on now to 
the Second Volume, which treats of the Figure of the Planets, and 
of the Tides. 

In the First Book, a foundation was laid for this research by 
the general] theorems that were investigated concerning the equi- 
librium of fluids and the rotation of bodies. These are applied 
bere; first, to the figure of the planets in general; and after- 
wards particularly to the figure of the earth. 

The first inquiry into the physical causes which determine the 
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figure of the earth and of the other planets, was the work of 
Newton, who showed, that a fluid mass rev: ilving on its axis, 

and its particles gravitating to one another with forces inversely 

as the squares of their distances, must assume the figure of an 
oblate spheroid; and that, in the case of a homogeneous body, 
where the centrifugal force bore the same ratio to the force of 
gravity that obtains at the surface of the earth, the equatorial dia- 
meter of the spheroid must be to the polar axis as 23! to 230. 

The method by which this conclusion was deduced, was however 
by no means unexceptionable, as it took fur granted, that the 
spheroid must be elliptical. The defects of the investigation were 
first supplied by Maclaurin, who treated the subject of the figure 
of the Earth in a manner alike estimable for its accuracy and its 
elegance. His demonstration had the imperfection, at least in & 
certain degree, of being synthetical; and this was remedied by 
Clairaut; who, in a book on the figure of the Earth, treated the 
subject still more fully; simplified the view of the equilibrium 
that determines the figure ; and showed the true connexion be- 
tween the compression at the poles and the diminution of gravity 
on going from the poles to the equator, whatever ve the internal 
structure of the spheroid. Several mathematicians considered 

the same subject afterwards; and, in particular, Le Gendre 
proved, that, for every fluid mass given in magnitude, and re- 
volving on its axis in a given time, there are two elliptic sphe- 
roids that answer the conditions of equilibrium: in the instance 
of the Earth, one of these has its eccentricity in the ratio of 23% 

to 230; the other, in the ratio of 680 to |. 

The results of those investigations, with the addition of seve+ 
ral quite new, are brought together in the work before us, and 
deduced according to the peculiar methods of the author. These 
theoretical conclusions are next applied to the experiments and 
observations that have been actually made, whether by determin- 
ing the length of the seconds pendulum in different latitudes, or 
by the measurement of degrees. After a very full discussion, and 
a comparison of several different arches, on each of which an er- 
ror is allowed, and this condition superadded, that the sum of 
the positive and negative errors shall be equal, and, at the sanie 
time, the sum of all the errors, supposing them positive, shall be 
a minimum, La Place finds that the result is not reconcileable 
with the hypothesis of an elliptic spheroid, unless a greater error 
be admitted in some of the degrees than is consistent with pro- 
bability. In this determination, however, the Lapland degree i® 
taken as measured by Maupertuis, and the other academicians 
who assisted him. ‘The correction by the Swedish mathemati- 
S2 
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cians was not made when this part of La Place’s work was pub- 
lished. If that correction is attended to, the result will come 
out more favourable to the elliptic theory than he supposes. 
There are, however, even after that correction is admitted, con- 
siderable deviations from the elliptic figure, such as the attraction 
of mountains is hardly sufficient to explain. The degrees that 
have been lately measured in France with so much exactness, 
compared with one another, give an ellipticity of about .+,, and 
the same ellipticity corresponds well to the degrees measured in 
the trigonometrical survey of England, whether of the meridian, 
or the perpendicular to it. At the same time, the measures in 
France compared with those in Pern, give ,}+ for the ellipticity 
of the meridian, which is less than half the former quantity. 
The observations of the lengths of the pendulum give the same 
nearly; so that this may be taken as the mean result. 

The Fourth book of the Méchanique Céleste, treats of the 
Tides;—a subject on which much new light has been thrown by 
the investigations of La Place. ; 

The first satisfactory explanation which was given of the flux 
and reflux,of the sea, was that of Newton, founded on the prin- 
ciple of attraction. The force of the moon acting on the terres- 
trial spheroid, supposing this last to be covered with water, must 
tend, as Newton demonstrated, to diminish the gravity of the 
waters toward the earth, both at the point where the moon was 
vertical, and at the point diametrically opposite; and this is such 
a ratio, that the waters would assume the figure of an oblong 
elliptic spheroid, with its greater axis directed to the moon. 
The sun must affect the great mass of the waters in a similar 
manner, and produce an aqueous spheroid, that at the time of 
new and full moon would coineide with the former, and there- 
fore augment its effect; while at the quarters it would be at right 
angles to it, and in part destroy that effect. 

The subject, however, was not so fully handled by Newton, 
but that great room appeared for improvements; and according - 
ly, the subject of the tides was proposed as “the prize-question 
by the Academy of Sciences in the year 1740. ‘This produced 
the three excellent dissertations of Daniel, Bernoulli, Euler, 
and Maclaurin, which shared the prize; but shared it, we must 
confess, with another essay, that of Iather Cavalleri a Jesuit, 
who endeavoured to explain the tides by the system of vortices. 
It is the last time that the vortices entered the lists with the 
theory of gravitation. 

Many excellent dissertations on the same subject have appear- 
ed since; but they are all defective in this, that they suppose 
the waters of the ocean in a state of equilibrium, or to be 
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brought, by the action of gravitation, toward the earth, and to- 
ward the two other bodies just mentioned, into the figure of an 
aqueous spheroid, where the particles of the water, by the ac- 
tion of these different forces, were maintained at rest. 

This, however, is by no means the case: the rotation of the 
Earth does not allow time to this spheroid ever to be accurately 
formed; and, long before the three attractions are able to produce 
their full effect, they are changed relatively to one another, and 
disposed to produce a different effect. Instead, therefore, of the 
actual formation of an aqueous spheroid, the tendency to it pro- 
duces a continual oscillation in the waters of the ocean, which 
are thus preserved in perpetual movement, and never can attain 
a state of equilibrium and of rest. ‘To determine the nature of 
these oscillations, however, is a matter of extreme difficulty, and 
is a problem which neiiher Newton, nor any of the three geoe 
meters who pursued his tract, was able, in the state of mechani- 
cal and mathematical science which then existed, to resolve. 
The best thing which they could de, was that which -_ actu- 
ally accomplished, by inquiring into the nature of the spheroid, 


which, though never actually attained, was an ideal mean to 
which the real state of the waters made a periodical and imper- 
fect approach. Neither the state of mechanical or mathemati- 


cal science was such as could yet enable any one to determine 
the motions of a fluid, acted on by the three gravitations above 
mentioned, and having, besides, a rotatory motion. ‘The na- 
ture of fluids was not so well known as to admit of the differen- 
tial equations containing the conditions of such motions to be 
exhibited; and mathematical science was not so improved as to be 
able to integrate such equations. The first man who felt him- 
self in possession of all the principles required to this arduous 
investigation, and who was bold enough to undertake a work, 
which, with all these resources, could not fail to involve much 
difficulty, was La Place; who, in the years 1775, 1779 and 1790, 
communicated to the Academy of Sciences a series of memoirs 
on this subject, which he has united and extended in the Fourth 
book of the Méchanique Céleste. 

Considering each particle of water as acted on by three forces, 
iis gravitation to the earth, to the sun and to the moon, and also 
as impelled by the rotation of the earth, he inquires into the na 
ture of the oscillations that will be excited inthefluid. He finds, 
that the oscillations thus arising may be divided into three classes. 
‘The first do not depend on the rotation of the earth, but only on 
the motion of the sun or moon in their respective orbits, and on 
the place of the moon’s nodes. ‘These oscillations vary periodi- 

uly, but slowly; so that they do not return in the same order, 
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till after a very long interval of time. The oscillations of the se- 
cond class, depend principally on the rotation of the earth, and 
return in the same order, after the interval of a day nearly. The 
oscillations of the third class, depend on an angle that is double 
the angular rotation of the earth; so that they return after the in- 
terval nearly of half a day. Each of these classes of oscillations, 
proceeds just as if the other two had no existence; a circumstance 
that ak very much to simplify the investigation into their com- 
bined effect 

The oscillations of the first kind are proved to be almost en- 
tirely destroyed by the resistance which any motion of the whole 
sea must necessarily meet with ; and they amount nearly to the 
same as if the sea were reduced at every instant to an equilibrium 
under the attracting body. 

The oscillations of the second class involv e, in the expression 
of them, the rotation of the earth; and they are also affected by 
the depth of the sea. The diffrence of the two tides in the 
same day, depend chiefly on these oscillations ; and it is from 
thence that La Piace determines the mean depth of the sea to 
be about four leavues. 

The osciliations of the third kind, are calculated in the same 
manner ; and trom the combination of all these circumstances, 
the height of the tides in different latitudes, in different situa- 
tions of the sun and moon;—the difference between the consecu- 
tive tides,—the diflerence between the time of high water and the 
times when the sun and moon come to the meridian,—all these 
circumstances are bctter explained in this method than they have 
ever been by any other theory. La Piace has instituted a very 
elaborate comparison between his theory and observations on the 
tides, made during a succession of years at Brest, asituation re- 
er favourable for such observations. 

. Between the laws by which the tides diminish from their 
maximum at the full and change » to their minimum at the first 
and third quarters, and by w hich they increase again froin the 
minimum to the maximum, as deduced from the observations at 
Brest, and as determined by the theory of gravitation, there is 
an exact coincidence. 

2. According to theory, the height of the tides, at their maxi- 
mum, near the equinoxes, is to their height in similar circum- 
stances at the solstices, nearly as the square of the radius to the 
square of the cosine of the de clination of the sun at the solstice ; 
and this is found to agree nearly with observation. 

3. ‘The influence of the moon on the tides increases as the cube 
of her parallax ; and this agrees so well with observation, that the 
jaw might have been deduced from observation alone. 
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4. The retardation of the tides from one day to another, is but 
half as great at the syzigies as at the quadratures. This is the 
conclusion from theory ; and it agrees well with observation, 
which makes the daily retardation of the tide 27’ in the one case, 
and 55’ in the other. 

Many more examples of this agreement are mentioned ; and it. 
is highly satisfactory to find the genuine results of the theory of 
gravitation, when deduced with an attention to all the circum< 
stances, and without any hypethetical simplification whatsoever 
so fully confirmed in the instance that is nearest to us, and the 
most obvious to our senses. 

La Place has treated a subject connected with the tides, that, 
so far as we know, has not been touched on by any author before 
him. Thisis the stability of the equilibrium of the sea. A fluid 
surrounding a solid nucleus, may either be so attracted to that nue 
cleus, that, when any motion is communicated to it, it will oscillate 
backwards and forwards till its motion is destroyed by the resist- 
ance it meets with, when it will again settle into rest; or it may 
be in such a state, that when any motion is communicated to it, 
its vibrations may increase, and become of enormous magnitude. 
Whether the sea may not, by such means, have risen above the 
tops of the highest mountains, deserves to be considered ; as that 
hypothesis, were it found to be consistent with the laws of na- 
ture, would serve to explain many of the phenomena of natural 
history. M. La Place, with this view, has inquired into the nas 
ture of the equilibrium of the sea, or into the possibility of such 

vast undulations being propagated through it. The result is, that 
the equilibrium of the sea must be stable, and its oscillations con« 
tinually tending to diminish, if the density of its waters be less 
than the mean density of the earth; and that its equilibrium 
does not admit of subversion, unless the mean density of the earth 
was equal to that of water, or less. As we know, from the ex- 
periments made on the attraction of mountains, as well as from 
other facts, that the sea is more than four times less dense than 
the materials which compose the solid nucleus of the globe are at 
a» medium, the possibility of these great undulations is entirely 
excluded; and therefore, says La Place, if, as cannot well be 
questioned, the sea has former!y covered continents that are now 
much elevated above its level, the cause must be sought for else- 
where than in the instability of its equilibrium. 

With the questions of the figure of the earth, and of the flux 
and reflux of the sea, that of the precession of the equinoxes is 

closely connected ; and La Place has devoted his Fifth book to the 
consideration of it. ‘This motion, though slow, being always in 
the same direction, and there!ore continually accumulating, had 
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early been remarked, and was the first of the celestial appear- 
ances that suggested the idea of an annus magnus, one of those 
great astronomical periods by which so many days and years are 
circumscribed. As it affects the whole heavens, and as the 
changes it produces are spread out over the vast extent of 25,000 
years, it has proved a valuable guide amid the darkness of anti- 
Quity, and has enabled the astronomer to steer his course with 
tolerable certainty, and here and there to discover a truth in the 
ynidst of the traditions and fables of the heroic ages. 

Newton was the first who turned his thoughts to the physical 
cause of this appearance ; and it required all the sagacity and 
penetration of that great man to discover this cause in the prin- 
ciple of universal gravitation. ‘The effect of the forces of the 
sun and moon on that excess of matter which surrounds the earth 
at the equator, must, as he has proved, produce a slow angular mo- 
tion in the plane of the latter, and in a direction contrary to that 
of the earth’s rotation. The accurate analysis of the complicated 
effect that was thus produced, was a work that surpassed the 
power, either of geometry or mechanics, at the time when New- 
ton wrote; and his investigation, accordingly, was founded on 
assumptions that, though not destitute of probability, could not 
be shown to be perfectly conformable to truth ; and it even in- 
volved a mechanical principle, which was taken up without due 
consideration. Nevertheless, the glory of having been first in 
the career, is not tarnished by a partial failure, and is a posses- 
sion which the justice of posterity does not suffer Newton to 
share even with those who have since been more successful in 
their researches. 

The first of these was D’Alembert. That excellent mathema- 
tician gave a solution of this problem that has never been sur- 
passed for accuracy and depth of reasoning, though it may have 
been, for simplicity and shortness. Ie employed the principle al- 
ready ascribed to him of the equilibrium among the forces de- 
stroyed when any change of motion is produced ; and it was by 
means of the equations that this proposition furnished, that he 
was enabled to proceed without the introduction of hypothesis. 
Solutions of the same problem have since been given by several 
miathematicians, by ‘Thomas Simpson, Frisi, Walmsley, X&c. and 
many others; not, however, without some difference (such is the 
difficulty of the investigation) in the results they have obtained. 
La Place has gone over the same ground, more that he might 
give unity and completeness to his work, than that he could ex- 
pect to add much to the selution of D’Alembert. As he has pro- 
ceeded in a more general manner than the latter, he has obtained 
sume conclysions not included in this solution. Ele has shown, 
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that the phenomena of the precession and nutation must be the 
same in the actual state of our terraqueous spheroid, as if the 
whole was a solid mass; and that this is true, whatever be the 
irregularity of the depth of the sea. He shows also, that cur- 
rents in the sea, rivers, trade-winds, even earthquakes, can have 
no effect in altering the earth’s rotation on its axis. The conclu- 
sions with regard to the constitution of the earth that are found 
to agree with the actual quantity of the precession of the equi- 
noxes are, that the density of the earth increases from the cir- 
cumference toward the centre; that it has the form of an ellip- 
soid of revolution, or, as we use to call it, of an elliptic spheroid ; 
and that the compression of this spheroid at the poles is between 
the limits of 3, and ;4 part of the radius of the equator. 

The Second part of La Place’s work, has, for its object, a fuller 
development of the disturbances of the planets, both primary and 
secondary, than was compatible with the limits of the First part. 
After the ample detail into which we have entered concerning 
two of these subjects, the theory of the moon and the perturba- 
tions of the primary planets, we need not enlarge on them fur- 
ther, though they are prosecuted in the second part of this work, 
and form the subject of the Sixth and Seventh books. In the 
Second book, the inequalities had been explained, that depend 
on the simple power of the eccentricity: here we have those that 
depend on the second and higher powers of the same quantity ; 
and such are the secular equations of Jupiter and Saturn, above 
mentioned. The numeral computations are then performed, and 
every thing prepared for the complete construction of astronomi- 
cal tables, as the final result of all these investigations. The cal- 
culations, of course, are of vast extent and difficulty, and incre- 
dibly laborious. In carrying them on, La Place had the assist- 
ance, as he informs us, of De Lambre, Bouvard, and other mem- 
bers of the Institute. The labour is indeed quite beyond the 
power of any individual to execute. 

The same may be said of the Seventh book, which is devoted to 
a similar development of the lunar theory. We can enter into no 
further detail on this subject. One fact we cannot help mention- 
ing, which is to the credit of two British astronomers, Messrs 
Mason and Dixon, who gave a new edition of Mayer’s tables, 
more diligently compared with observation, and therefore more 
accurate, than the original one. Among other improvements, 
was an empirical equation, amounting to a little more than 20” 
when a maximum, which was not founded on theory, but was 
employed because it made the tables agree better with observae 
tion. As this equation, however, was not derived trem princi: 
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ple (for the two astronomers, just named, though accurate obe 
servers and calculators, were not skilled enough in the mathe- 
matics to attempt deducing it from principle), it was generally 
rejected by other astronomers. La Place, however, found that 
it was not to be rejected; but, in reality, proceeded from the 
compression of the earth at the poles, which prevents the gra- 
vitation to the earth from decreasing, precisely as the squares of 
the distances increase, and by that means produces this small ir- 
regularity. The quantity of the polar compression that agrees 
best with this, and some other of the lunar irregularities, is near- 
ly that which was stated above, +3, of the mean radius of the 
earth. The ellipticity of the sun does, in like manner, affcet 
the primary planets; but, as its influence diminishes fast as the 
distance increases, it extends no further (in any sensible degree) 
than the orbit of Mercury, where its only effect is to produce a 
very small direct movement of the line of the apsides, and an e- 
qual retrograde motion of the nodes, relatively to the sun’s e- 
qjuator. We may judge from this, to what minuteness the re- 
searches of this author have extended: and, in general, wher’ 
accuracy is the object to be obtained, the smaller the quantity to 
be determined, the more difficult the investigation. 

The Eighth book has for its object, to calculate the disturbances 
produced by the action of the secondary planets on one another 5 
and particularly refers to the satellites of Jupiter, the only sys- 
tem of secondary planets on which accurate observations have 
been, or, probably, can be made. Though these satellites have 
been known only since the invention of the telescope, ye: the 
quickness of their revolutions has, in the space of two centu- 
ries, exhibited all the changes which time develops so slowly in 
the system of the primary planets ; so that there are abundant 
materials for a comparison between fact and theory. The gene- 
ral principles of the theory are the same that were explained in 
the Second book; but there are some peculiarities, that arise 
trom the constitution of Jupiter’s system, that deserve to be con- 
sidered. We have seen, above, what is the effect of commensu- 
rability, or an approach to it, in the mean motion of contiguous 
planets ; and here we have another example of the same. The 
mean motions of the three first satellites of Jupiter, are nearly as 
the numbers 4, 2, and 1; and hence a periodical system of ine- 
qualities, which our astronomer Bradley was sharp-sighted enough 
to discover in the observation of the eclipses of these satellites, 
and to state as amounting to 437.6 days. ‘This is now fully ex- 
plained from the theory of the action of the satellites. 

Another singularity in this secondary system, is, that the 
mean longitude of the first satellite ménxus three times that of 
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the second, plus twice that of the third, never differs from two’ 
right angles but by a quantity almost insensible. 

One can hardly suppose that the original motions were so ad- 
justed as to answer exactly to this condition ; it is more natural 
to suppose that they were only nearly so adjusted, and that the 
exact coincidence has been brought about by their mutual ac- 
tion. This conjecture is verified by the theory, where it is de~ 
monstrated that such a change might have been actually produ- 
ced in the mean motion by the mutual action of those planetary 
bodies, after which the system would remain stable, and no far- 
ther change in those motions would take place. 

Not only are the mutual actions of the satellites taken into ac- 
count in the estimate of their irregularities, but the effect of Ju- 
piter’s spheroidal figure is also introduced. Even the masses of 
the satellites are inferred from their effect in disturbing the mo- 
tions of one another. 

In the Ninth book La Place treats of Comets, of the methods 
of determining their orbits, and uf the disturbances theysufferfrom 
the planets. We cannot follow him in this; and have only to 
add, that his profound and elaborate researches are such as we 
might expect from the author of the preceding investigations. 

The Tenth book is more miscellaneous than any of the preced~ 
ing; it treats of diflerent points relative to the system of the 
world. One of the most important of these is astronomical re- 
fraction. ‘The rays of light trom the celestial bodies, on entering 
the Earth’s atmosphere, mect with strata that are more dense the 
nearer they approach to the Eerth’s surface; they are therefore 
bent continually toward the denser medium, ‘and describe curves 
that have their concavity turned toward the Karth. ‘The angle 
formed by the original direction of the ray, and its direction at 
the point where it enters the eye, is called the astronomical re- 
fraction. La Place seeks to determine this angle by tracing the 
path of the ray through the atmosphere ; a research of no incon- 
siderable difficulty, and in which the author has occasion to dis- 
play his skill both in mathematical and in inductive investigation. 
The method he pursues in the latter is deserving of attention, as 
it is particularly well adapted to cases that occur often in the 
more intricate kinds of physical discussion. 

The path of the ray would be determined from the laws of 
refraction, did we know the law by which the density of the 
air decreases from the earth upwards. This last, however, 
is not known, except for a small extent near the surface of 
the earth, so that we appear here to be left without sufficient 
data for continuing the investigation. We must, theretore, ei- 
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ther abandon the problem altogether, or resolve it hypotheti- 
cally, that is, by assuming some hypothesis as to the decrease 
of the density of the atmosphere. © Little would be gained by 
this last, except as an exercise in mathematical investigation, 
if it were not that the total quantity of the refraction for a 
given altitude can be accurately determined by observation. 
La Place, availing himself of this consideration, begins with 
making a supposition concerning the law of the density, that 
is not very remote from the truth, (as we are assured of from 
the relation between the density of air and the force with which 
it is compressed); and he compares the horizontal refraction, 
calculated on this assumption, with that which is known to be its 


true quantity. ‘The first hypothesis which he assumes, is that of 


the density being the same throughout ; this gives the total refrac- 
tion too small, and falls on that account to be rejected, even if it 
were liable to no other objection. ‘The second hypothesis sup- 
poses a unifurm temperature through the whole extent of the at- 
raosphere; or it supposes that the density decreases in geometrical 
proportion, while the distance from the earth increases in arith- 
metical. ‘lhe refraction which results is too great; so that this 
supposition must also be rejected. 

If we now suppose the density of the air to decrease in arith- 
meiical progression, while the height does the same, and inte- 
grate the differential equation to the curve described by the ray ; 
on this hypothesis, the horizontal refraction is too small, but 
nearer the truth than on the first hypothesis. A supposition in- 
termediate between that which gave the refraction too great, and 
this which gives it too small, is therefore to be assumed as that 
which approaches the nearest to the truth. It 1s.this way of limit- 
jag his conjectures by repeated trials, and of extracting from each, 
by means of the calculus, all the consequences involved in it, 
that we would recommend to experimenters, as affording one of 
the most valuable and legitimate uses of hypothetical reasoning. 
ile then employs an inte rmediate hy px othesis for the diminution of 
the density of the air; which it is not easy to express in words ; 
bat from n which he obtains a result that agrees with the horizontal 
refraction, and from which, of course, he proceeds to deduce the 
retraction for all other altitudes. ‘lhe table, so constructed, we 
have no doubt, will be found to contribute materially to the ac- 
curacy of astronomical observation. 

The researches which immediately follow this, relate to the 
terrestrial refraction, and the measurement of heights by the 
barometer. The formula given for the latter, is more complicated 
than that which is usually employed with us in Britain, where 
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this subject has been studied with great care. In one respect, it 
is more general than any of our formulas; it contains an allow- 
ance for the difference of latitude. We are not sure whether 
this correction is of much importance, nor have we had leisure 
to compare the results with those of General Roy and Sir George 
Schuckborough. . We hardly believe, that, in point of accuracy, 
the two last can easily be exceeded. 

The book concludes with a determination of the masses of the 
planets, more accurate than had been before given; and even of 
the satellites of Jupiter. * Of all the attempts of the Newtonian 
philosophy,’ says the late Adam Smith in his History of Astro- 
nomy, * that which would appear to be the most above the reach 
of human reason and experience, is the attempt to compute the 
weights and densities of the sun, and of the several planets.’ 
What would this philosopher have said, if he had lived to see the 
same balance in which the vast body of the sun had been weigh- 
ed, applied to examine such minute atoms as the satellites of 
Jupiter : ? 

Such is the work of La Place, affording an example, which is 
yet solitary in the history of human knowledge, of a theory en- 
tirely complete; one that has not only accounted for all the pheno- 
mena that were known, but that has discovered many before un- 
known, which observation has since recognized. In this theory, 
not only the elliptic motion of the planets, relatively to the sun, 
but the irregularities produced by their mutual action, whether of 
the primary on the primary, of the primary on the second: ary, Or 
of the secondary on one another, are all deduced from the prin- 
ciple of gravitation, that nrysterious power, which unites the most 
distant regions of space, and the most remote periods of duration. 
To this we must add the great truths brought in view and fully 
demonstrated, by tracing the action of the same power through 
all its mazes :—'That all the inequalities in our system are periodi- 
cal; that, by a fixt appointment in nature, they are each destin- 
ed to revolve in the same order, and between the same limits; 
that the mean distances of the planets from the sun, and the 
time of their revolutions round that body, are susceptible of no 
change whatsoever ; that our system is thus sccured against na- 
tural decay,—order and regularity preserved in the midst of so 
many disturbing causes,—and anarchy and misrule eternally pro- 
scribed. 

The work where this sublime picture is delineated, does hon- 
our, not to the author only, but to the human race; and inarks, 
undoubtedly, the highest point to which man has yet ascend- 
ed in the scale of intellectual attainment. The glory, there- 
fore, of having produced this work, belongs, not tu the author 
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alone, but must be shared, in various proportions, among the 
philosophers and mathematicians of all ages. Their efforts, from 
the age of Euclid and Archimedes, to the time of Newton and 
La Place, have all been required to the accomplishment of this 
great object ; they have been all necessary to form one man for 
the author, and a few for the readers, of the work before us. 
Every mathematician who has extended the bounds of his sci- 
ence; every astronomer who has added to the number of facts, 
and the accuracy of observation ; every artist who has improved 
the construction of the instruments of astronomy—all have co- 
operated in preparing a state of knowledge in which such a book 
could exist, and in which its merit could be appreciated. They 
have collected the materials, sharpened the tools, or constructe d 
the engines employed in the great edifice, founded by Newton, 
and completed by La Place. 

In this estimate we detract nothing from the merit of the au- 
thor himself; his originality, his invention, and comprehensive 
views, are above all praise; nor can any man boast of a higher 
honour than that the Genius of the human race is the only rival! 
of his fame. 

This review naturally gives rise to a great variety of reflections, 
We shall state only one or two of those that most obviously occur. 

When we consider the provision made by nature for the stabi- 
lity and permanence of the planetary system, a question arises, 

which was before hinted at, —whether is this stability necessary or 
contingent, the effect of an unavoidable or an arbitrary arrange- 
ment ?—Ifit is the necessary consequence of conditions which are 
themselves necessary, we cannot infer from them the existence of 
design, but must content ourselves with admiring them as simple 
and beautiful truths, having a necessary and independent exist- 
ence. If, on the other hand, the conditions from which this sta- 
bility arises necessarily, are not necessary themselves, but the con- 
sequences of an arrangement that might have been different, we 
are then entitled to conclude, that it is the effect of Wise Design 
exercised in the construction of the universe. 

Now, the investigations of La Place enable us to give a very 
satisfactory reply to these questions; viz. that the conditions es- 
sential to the stability of a system of bodies gravitating mutually 
to one another, are by no means necessary, insomuch that sys- 
tems can easily be supposed in which no such stability exists. 
The conditions essential to it, are the movement of the bodies all 
in one direction—their having orbits of small eccentricity, or not 
far different from circles—and having periods of revolution not 
commensurable with one another. Now, these conditions are 
not necessary; they may edsily he supposed different; any of 
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them might be changed, while the others remained the same. 
The appointment of such conditions therefore as would neces- 
sarily give a stable and permanent character to the system, is not 
the work of necessity ; and no one will be so absurd as to argue, 
that it is the work of chance: It is therefore the work of design, 
or of intention, conducted by wisdom and foresight of the most 
perfect kind. Thus the discoveries of La Grange and La Place 
Jead to a very beautiful extension of the doctrine of final causes, 
the more interesting the greater the objects are to which they 
relate. This is not taken notice of by La Place; and that it is 
not, is the only blemish we have to remark in his admirable 
work, He may have thought that it was going out of his pro- 
per province, fur a geometer or a mechanician to occupy him- 
self in such speculations. Perhaps, iu strictness, it is so; Lut 
the digression is natural: and when, in any system, we find cer- 
tain conditions established that are not necessary in themselves, 
we may be indulged so far as to inquire, whether any explanation 
ef them can be given, and whether, if not referable to a me- 
chanical cause, they may not be ascribed to Intelligence. 

When we mention that the small eccentricity of the planetary 
orbits, and the motion of the planets in the same direction, are 
essential to the stability of the system, it may naturally occur, 
that the comets which obey neither of these laws in their motion 
may be supposed to affect that stability, and to occasion irregu- 
larities which will not compensate one another. This would, no 
doubt, be the effect of the comets that pass through our system, 
were they bodies of great mass, or of great quantity of matter. 
There are many reasons, however, for supposing them to have 
very little density ; so that their effect in producing any disturb- 
ance of the planets is wholly inconsiderable. 

An observation somewhat of the same kind is applicable to the 
planets lately discovered. They are very small; and therefore the 
effect they can have in disturbing the motions of the larger planets 
is so inconsiderable, that, had they been known to La Place (Ces 
res only was known), they could have given rise to no change in 
his conclusions. The circumstance of two of these planets hav- 
ing nearly, if not accurately, the same periodic time, and the 
saine mean distance, may give rise to some curious applications 
of his theorems. Both these planets may be considerably dis- 
turbed by Jupiter, and perhaps by Mars. 

Another reflection, of a very different kind from the preceding, 
niust present itself, when we consider the historical details con- 
cerning the progress of physical astronomy that have occurred in 
the foregoing pages. In the list of the mathematicians and philo- 
sophers, to wom that science, for the last sixty or seveuty years, 
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has been indebted for its improvements, hardly a namie from Great 
Britain falls to be mentioned. What is the reason of this? and 
how comes it, when such objects were in view, and when so 
much reputation was to be gained, that the country of Bacon and 
Newton looked silently on, without taking any share in so noble 
a contest? In the short view given above, we have hardly men- 
tioned any but the five principal performers; but we might have 
quoted several others, Fontaine, Lambert, Frisi, Condorcet, Bailly, 
&c. who contributed their share to bring about the conclusion of 
the piece. In the list, even so extended, there is no British name. 
It is true, indeed, that before the period to which we now refer, 
Maclaurin had pointed out an improvement in the method of 
treating central forces, that has been of great use in all the inves- 
tigations that have a reference to that subject. This was the re- 
solution of the forces into others parallel to two or to three axes 
given in position and at right angles to one another. In the con- 
troversy that arose about the motion of the apsides in consequence 
of Clairaut’s deducing from theory only half the quantity that ob- 
servation had established, as already stated, Simpson and Walmes- 
Jey took a part; and their essays are allowed to have great merit. 
The Jate Dr Mathew Stewart also treated the same subject with 
singular skill and success, in his Essay on the Sun’s distance. The 
same excellent geometer, in his Physical Tracts, has laid down 
several propositions that had for their object the determination of 
the Moon’s irregularities. His demonstrations, however, are all 
geometrical ; and leave us to regret, that a mathematician of so 
much originality preferred the elegant methods of the antient 
geometry, to the more powerful analysis of modern algebra. Be- 
side these, we recollect no other names of our countrymen dis- 
tinguished in the researches of physical astronomy during this pe- 
riod; and of these none made any attempt toward the solution 
of the great problems that then occupied the philosophers and 
mathematicians of the Continent. This is the more remarkable, 
that the interests of navigation were deeply involved in the ques- 
tion of the lunar theory; so that no motive, which a regard to 
reputation or to interest could create, was wanting to engage the 
mathematicians of England in the i inquiry. Nothing, therefore, 
certainly prevented them from engaging in it, but consciousness 
that, in the knowledge of the higher geometry, they were not 
on a footing with their brethren on the Continent. ‘This is the 
conclusion which unavoidably forces itself upon us, and which 
will be but too well confirmed by looking back to the particu- 
lars which we stated in the beginning of ‘this review, as either 


essential or highly conducive to the improvements in physical 
astronomy. 
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The calculus of the sines was not known in England till within 
these few years. Of the method of partial differences, no men- 
tion, we believe, is yet to be found in any English author, much 
less the application of it to any investigation. The general me- 
thods of integrating differential or fluxionary equations ; the cri- 
terion of integrability, the properties of homogeneous equations, 
&e. were all of them unknown ; and it could hardly be said, that, 
in the more difficult parts of the doctrine of Fluxions, any im- 
provement had been made beyond those of the inventor. At the 
moment when we now write, the treatises of Maclaurin and Simp- 
son, are the best which we have on the fluxionary calculus, though 
such a vast multitude of improvements have been made by the fo. 
reign mathematicians, since the time of their first publication, 
These are facts, which it is impossible to disguise; and they are 
of such extent, that a man may be perfectly acquainted with 
every thing on mathematical learning that has been written in this 
country, and may yet find himself stopped at the first page of 
the works of Euler or D’Alembert. He will be stopped, not from 
the difference of the fluxionary notation, (a difficulty easily over- 
come), nor from the obscurity of these authors, who are both 
very clear writers, especially the first of them, but from want of 
knowing the principles and the methods which they take for 
granted as known to every mathematical reader. If we come to 
works of still greater difficulty, such as the Méchanique Céleste, 
we will venture to say, that the number of those in this island, 
who can read that work with any tolerable facility, is small in- 
deed. If we reckon two or three in London and the military 
schools in its vicinity, the same number at each of the two Eng- 
lish Universities, and perhaps four in Scotland, we shall not 
hardly exceed a dozen; and yet we are fully persuaded that our 
reckoning is beyond the truth. 

If any turther proof of our inattention to the higher mathema- 
tics, and our unconcern about the discoveries of our neighbours 
were required, we would find it in the commentary on the works 
of Newton, that so lately appeared. ‘Though that commentary 
was the work of a man of talents, and one who, in this country, 
was accounted a geometer, it contains no information about 
the recent discoveries to which the Newtonian system has given 
rise ; not a word of the problem of the Three Bodies, of the dis- 
turbances of the planetary motions, or of the great contrivance by 
which these disturbances are rendered periodical, and the regula- 
rity of the system preserved. ‘The same silence is observed as to 
all the improvements in the integral calculus; which it was the 
duty of a commentator on Newton to have traced to their origin, 
and to have connected with the discoveries of his master,. If Dé 
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Horsley has not done so, it could only be because he was unac- 
quainted with these improvements, and had never studied the 
methods by which they have been investigated, or the language 
in which they are explained. 

At the same time that we state these facts as incontrovertible 
proofs of the inferiority of the English mathematicians to those 
of the Continent, in the higher , eatin cy it is but fair to 
acknowledge, that a certain degree of mathematical science, and 
indeed no inconsiderable degree, is perhaps more widely diffused 
im England, than in any other country of the world. The Ladies’ 


Diary, with several other periodical and popular publications of 


the same kind, are the best proofs of this assertion. In these, 
many curious problems, not of the highest order indeed, but still 
having a considerable degree of difficulty, and far beyond the 
mere elements of science, are often to be met with; and the great 
number of ingenious men who take a share in proposing and an- 
swering these questions, whom one has never heard of any where 
else, is not a little surprising. Nothing of the same kind, we be- 
lieve, is to be found in any other country. The Ladies’ Diary has 
now been continued for more than a century; thepoetry,enigmas, 
&c. which it contains, are in the worst taste possible; and the 
scraps of literature and philosophy are so childish or so old-fa- 
shioned, that one is very much at a loss to form a notion of the 
class of readers to whom they are addressed. The geometrical 
part, however, has always been conducted in a superior style ; 
the problems proposed have tended to awaken curiosity, and the 
solutions to convey instruction in a much better manner than is 
always to be found in more splendid publications. If there is a 
decline, therefore, or a deficiency in mathematical knowledge in 
this country, it is not to the genius of the people, but to some 
other cause, that it must be attributed. 

An attachment to the synthetical methods of the old geometers, 

im preference to those that are purely analytical, has often been as- 
_signed as the cause of this inferiority of the English mathemati- 
cians since the time of Newton. This eause is hinted at by seve- 
ral foreign writers, and we must say that we think it has had no 
inconsiderable effect. ‘The example of Newton himself may have 
been hurtful in this respect. That great man, influenced by the 
prejudices of the times, seems to have thought that algebra and 
‘fluxions might be very properly used in the investigation of truth, 
but that they were to be laid aside when truth was to be com- 
municated, and synthetical demonstrations, if possible, substitut- 
ed in their room. This was to embarrass scientific method witly 
a clumsy and ponderous apparatus, and to render its progress 
indirect and slow in an incalculable degree. ‘The controversy 
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that took place, concerning the invention of the fluxionary and 
the differential calculus, tended to confirm those prejudices, and 
to alienate the minds of the British from the foreign mathemati- 
cians, and the analytical methods which they pursued. That 
this reached beyond the minds of ordinary men, is clear from 
the way in which Robins censures Euler and Bernoulli, chiefly 
for their love of algebra, while he ought to have seen that in the 
very works which he criticizes with so much asperity, things are 
performed which neither he nor any of his countrymen, at that 
time, could have ventured to undertake. 

We believe, however, that it is chiefly in the public institu- 
tions of England that we are to seek for the cause of the defi- 
ciency here referred to, and particularly in the two great centres 
from which knowledge is supposed to radiate over all the rest of 
the island. In one of these, where the dictates of Aristotle are 
still listened to as infallible decrees, and where the infancy of 
science is mistaken for its maturity, the mathematical sciences 
have never flourished; and the scholar has no means of advanc- 
ing beyond the mere elements of geometry. In the other semi- 
nary, the dominion of prejudice is not equally strong; and the 
works of Locke and Newton are the text trom which the prelec- 
tions are read. Mathematical learning is tliere the great object 
of study; but still we must disapprove of the method in which 
this object is pursued. A certain portion of the works of New- 
ton, or of some other of the writers who treat of pure or mixt 
mathematics in the synthetic method, is prescribed to the pupil, 
which the candidate for academical honours must study day and 
night. He must study it, not to learn the spirit of geometry, or 
to acquire the dvvapss evenrixn by which the theorems were disco- 
vered, but to know them as a child does his catechism, by heart, 
so as to answer readily to certain interrogations. In all this, the 
invention finds no exercise; the student is confined within nar- 
row limits; his ov is net roused; the spirit of discovery is 
not awakened. Suppose that a young man studying mechan- 
ics, is compelled to get by heart the whole of the heavy and ver- 
bose demonstrations contained in Keil’s introduction (which we 
believe is an exercise sometimes prescribed); what is likely to be 
the consequence? The exercise afforded to the understanding by 
those demonstrations, may no doubt be improving to the mind; 
but as soon as they are well understood, the natural impulse is 
to go on; to seck for something higher; or to think of the ap- 
plication of the theorems demonstrated. If this natural expan- 
sion of the mind is restrained ; if the student is forced to fall 
back, and to go again and again over the same ground; disgust 
is likely to ensue; “the more likely, indeed, the more hie 1 is Gited 
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for a better employment of bis talents; and the least evil that can 
be produced, is the loss of the time, and the extinction of the 
ardour that might have enabled him to attempt investigation 
himself, and to acquire both the power and the taste of disco- 
very. Confinement to a regular routine, and moving round and 
round in the same circle, must, of all things, be the most perni- 
cious to the inventive faculty. The laws of periodical revolution, 
and of returning continually in the same track, may, as we have 
seen, be excellently adapted to a planetary system, but are ill cal- 
culated to promote the ends of an academical institution. We 
would wish to see, then, some of those secular accelerations by 
which improvements go on increasing from one age to another. 
But this has been rarely the case; and it is melancholy to reflect, 
how many of the universities of Europe have been the strong- 
holds where prejudice and error made their last stand—the fast- 
nesses from which they were latest of being dislodged. We do 


not mean to hint that this is true of the university of which we 


now speak, where the credit of teaching the doctrines of Locke 
and Newton is suflicient to cover a multitude of sins. Still, hows 
ever, we must take the liberty to say, that Newton is taught there 
in the way least conducive to solid mathematical improvement. 

Perhaps, too, we might allege, that another public institution, 
intended for the advancement of science, the Royal Society, has 
not held out, in the course of the greater part of the last century, 
sufficient encouragement for mathematical learning, But this 
would lead to a long disquisition: And we shall put an end to 
the present digression, with remarking, that though the mathe- 
maticians of England have taken no share in the deeper researches 
of physical astronomy, the observers of that country have dis- 
charged their duty better. The observations of bradley and 
Maskelyne have been of the utmost importance in this theory; 
their accuracy, their number, and their uninterrupted series, 
have rendered them a fund of immense astronomical riches, 
‘Taken in conjunction with the observations made at Paris, they 
have furnished La Place with the data for fixing the numerical 
values of the constant quantities in his different series ; without 
which his investigations could have had no practical application. 
“We may add, that no man has so materially contributed to ren- 
der the formulas of the mathematician useful to the art of the na 
vigator, as the present Astronomer-Royal. He has been the 
main instrument of bringing down this philosophy from the 
heavens to the earth; of adapting it to the uses of the unlearn- 
ed; and of meking the problem of the Three Bodies the surest 
guide of the mariner in his journey across the ocean. 
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Art. II. Hours of Idleness: A Series of Poems, Original and 
Translated. By Grorce Gorpon, Lorp Byron, a Minor. 
8vo. pp. 200. Newark, 1807. 


ye poesy of this young lord belongs to the class which noise 

gods nor men are said to permit. Indeed, we do not recol- 
lect to have seen a quantity of verse with so few deviations in ei- 
ther direction from that exact standard. His effusions are spread 
over a dead flat, and can no more get above or below the level, 
than if they were so much stagnant water. As an extenuation of 
this offence, the noble author is peculiarly forward in pleading 
minority. We have it in the title-page, and on the very back of 
the volume; it follows his name like a favourite part of his style. 
Much stress is laid upon it in the preface, and the poems are con- 
nected with this general statement of his case, by particular dates, 
substantiatin ig the age at which each was written. Now, the law 
upon the point of minority, we hold to be perfectly clear. It is 
a plea available only to the defendant; no plaintiff car offer it as 

a supplementary ground of action. Thus, if any suit could be 
brought against Lord Byron, for the purpose of compelling him 
to put into court a certain quantity of poetry; and if judgment 
were given against him, it is highly probable that an exception 
would be taken, were he to deliver for poetry, the contents of this 
volume. To this he might plead minority; but as he now makes 
voluntary tender of the article, he hath no right to sue, on that 
ground, for the price in good current praise, “should the goods 
be unmarketable. ‘This is our view of the law on the point, and, 
we dare to say, so will it be ruled. Perhaps, however, in reality, 
all that he tells us about his youth, is rather with a view to in- 
crease our wonder, than to soften our censures. He possibly 
means to say, ‘ See how a minor can write! This poem was 
actually comnpered by a young man of eighteen, and this by one 
of only sixteen ! ’"—But, alas, we all remember the poetry of 
Cowley at ten, and Pope at twelve; and so far from hearing, 
with any degree of surprise, that very poor verses were written 
by a youth from his leaving school to his leaving college, inclu- 
sive, we really believe this to be the most common of ail occur= 
rences; that it happens in the life of nine men in ten who are 
educated in England; and that the tenth man writes better verse 
than Lord Byron. 

His other plea of privilege, our author rather brings forward 
in order to wave it. He ceriainly, however, does allude frequent- 
ly to his family and ancestors—-sometimes in poetry, sometimes 
in notes; and while giving up his claim on the score of rank, he 
takes care to remember us of Dr Johnson’s saying, that when % 
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nobleman appears as an author, his merit should be handsomely 
acknowledged. In truth, it is this consideration only, that in- 
duces us to give Lord Byron’s poems a place in our review, be- 
side our desire to counsel him, that he do forthwith abandon poe- 
try, and turn his talents, which are considerable, and his oppor- 
tunities, which are great, * better account. 

With this view, we must beg leave seriously to assure him, that 
the mere rhyming of the fi nal syllable, even when accompanied 
by the presence of a certain number of fect,-—nay, although (which 
does not always happen) those feet should scan regularly, and 
have been all counted accurately upon the fingers,—is not the 
whole art of poetry. We would entreat him to believe, that a 
certain portion of liveliness, somewhat of fancy, is necessary to 
constitute a poem; and that a poem in the present day, to be 
read, must contain at least one thought, either in a little degree 
different from the ideas of former writers, or differently expressed. 
We pat it to his candour, whether there is any thing so deserving 
the name of poetry in verses like the following, written in 1806, 
and whether, if a youth of eighteen could say any thing so 
uninteresting to his ancestors, a youth of nineteen should pub- 
lish it. 

* Shades of heroes, farewell! your descendant, departing 

From the seat of his ancestors, bids you, adieu! 
Abroad, or at home, your remembrance imparting 
New courage, he’ll think upon glory, and you. 
‘hough a tear dim his eye, at this sad separation, 

Tis nature, not fear, that excites his regret 
Far distant he goes, with the same emulation ; 
The fame of his fathers he ne’er can for get. 
That fame, and that memory, still will he cherish, 
He vows that he ne’er will disgrace your renown ; 
Like you will he live, or like you will he perish ; 
When decay’d, may he mingle his dust with your own.’ p. 

Now we positively do assert, that there is nothing better than 
these stanzas in the whole compass of the noble minor’s volume. 

Lord Byron should also have a care of attempting what the 
greatest poets have done before him, for comp: irisons (as he must 
have had occasion to see. at his writing-master’s) are odious.— 
Gray’s Ode on Eton College, should really have kept out the ten 
hobbling stanzas ‘ on a distant view of the \ illage and school of 
Herrow.’ 

* Where fancy, yet, joys to retrace the resemblance 

Of comrades, in friendship and mischief. allied ; 
How welcome to me, your ne’er fading remembrance, 
Which rests in the bosom, though hope is deny’d!’ p. 4 
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In like manner the exquisite lines of Mr Rogers, ‘ On a Tear,’ 
might have warned the noble author of those F premises, and spar- 
ed us a whole dozen such stanzas as the following. 

* Mild Charity’s glow, 
To us mortals below, 
Shows the soul from barbarity clear ; 
Compassion will melt, 
Where this virtue is felt, 
And its dew is diffus’d in a Tear. 
The man doom’d to sail, 
With the blast of the gale, 
Through billows Atlantic to steer, 
As he bends o’er the wave, 
Which may soon be his grave, 
The green sparkles bright with a Tear. ’—p. 11. 

And so of instances in which former poets had failed. Thus, 
we do not think Lord Byron was made for translating, during 
his non-age, Adrian’s Address to his Soul, when Pope succeed 
ed so indifferently in the attempt. If our readers, however, are 
ef another opinion, they may look at it. 

‘ Ah! gentle, fleeting, wav’ring sprite, 
Friend and associate of this clay ! 
To what unknown region borne, 
Wilt thou now wing thy ; distant flight ? 
No more, with wonted i; 1umour gay, 
But pallid, cheerless, and forlorn. ’"—p, 72. 

However, be this as it may, we fear his translations and imita- 
tions are great favourites with Lord Byron. We have them of 
all kinds, from Anacreon to Ossian ; and, viewing them as school 
exercises, they may pass. Only, why print them after they have 
had their day and served their turn? And why call the thing in 
p. 79. a translation, where ¢wo words (#0 Avyuv) of the original 
are expanded into four lines, and the other thing in p. 81, where 
prrovuxlioss web’ 6 gauss, is rendered by means of six hobbling verses ? 
—As to his Ossianic poesy, we are not very good judges, being, 
in truth, so moderately skilled in that species of composition, that 
we should, in all probability, be criticizing some bit of the genu- 
ine Macpherson itself, were we to express our opinion of Lord 
Byron’ s rhapsodies. If, then, the following beginning of a * Song 
ot bards, ’ is by his Lordship, we venture to ‘object | to it, as far 
as we can comprehend it. * What form rises on the roar of 
clouds, whose dark ghost gleams on the red stream of tempests ? 
His voice rolls on the thunder; ’tis Orla, the brown chief of 
Otihona. He was,’ &c. After detaining this ‘ brown chief’ 
some time, the bards conclude by giving him their advice to- 
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* raise his fair locks ;’ then to ‘ spread them on the arch of the 
rainbow ;’ and to ‘ smile through the tears of the storm.’ Of 
this kind of thing there are no less than nine pages ; and we can 
so far venture an opinion in their favour, that they look very 
like Macpherson ; and. we are positive they are pretty nearly as 
stupid and tiresome. 

It is a sort of privilege of poets to be egotists; but they should 
‘use it as not abusing it;’ and particularly one who piques 
himself (though indeed at the ripe age of nineteen), of being 
* ap infant bard ’—(The artless Helicon I boast is youth ’)— 
should either not know, or should seem not to know, so much 
about his own ancestry. Besides a poem above cited on the 
family seat of the Byrons, we haye another of eleven pages on 
the self-same subject, introduced with an apology, ‘ he certainly 
had no intention of inserting it;’ but really, ¢ the particular re- 
quest of some friends,’ &c. &e. It concludes with five stanzas 
on himself, * the last and youngest of a noble line.’ There is 
a good deal also about his maternal ancestors, In a poem on 
Lachin-y-gair, a mountain where he spent part of his youth, 
and might have learnt that prbroch is not a bagpipe, any more 
than duet means a fiddle, 

As the author has dedicated so large a part of his volume to 
immortalize his employments at s school and college, we cannot 


possibly dismiss it without presenting the reader with a specimen 
of these ingenious effusions. In an ode with a Greek motto, 
called Granta, we have the following magnificent stanzas. 
* There, in apartments small and damp, 
The candidate for college prizes 
Sits poring by the midnight lamp, 
Goes late to bed, yet early rises. 


Who reads false quantities in Sele, 

Or puzzle’s o’er the deep triangle ; 
Depriv’d of many a wholesome meal, 

In barbarous Latin doom’d to wrangle 


Renouncing every pleasing page, 
From authors of historic use ; 

Preferring to the canned sage, 
The square of the hy pothenuse. 


Still harmless are these occupations, 
That hurt none but the hapless student, 
Compar’d with other recreations 
Which bring together the imprudent. ' 
p- 123, 124, 125. 
We are sorry to hear so bad an account of the college psa! 
yaody as is contained in the following Attic stanzas. 
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* Our choir would scarcely be excus'd, 
Even as a band of raw beginners ; 

All mercy, now, must be refus’d 
To such a set of croaking sinners. 


If David, when his toils were ended, 
Had heard these blockheads sing before him, 
To us, his psalms had ne’er descended, 
In furious mood he would have tore ’em.’ p. 126, 127. 

But whatever judgment may be passed on the poems of this 
noble minor, it seems we must take them as we find them, and 
be content ; for they are the last we shall ever have from him. 
He is at best, he says, but an intruder into the groves of Par- 
nassus ; he never lived in a garret, like thorough-bred poets; and 
é though he once roved a careless mountaineer in the Highlands 
of Scotland, ’ he has not of late enjoyed this advantage, More- 
over, he expects no profit from his publication ; and whether it 
succeeds or not, ‘ it is highly improbable, from his situation and 
pursuits hereafter,’ that he should again condescend to become 
an author. Therefore, let us take what we get and be thankfal. 
What right have we poor devils to be nice? We are well off 
to have got so much from a man of this Lord’ s station, who does 
not live in a garret, but ‘ has the sway’ of Newstead Abbey. 
Again, we say, let us be thankful; and, with honest Sancho, bid 
God bless the giver, nor look the gilt horse in the mouth, 


a 


Ant. IIL. Some Account of the Public Life, and a Selection from 
the unpublished Writings of the Earl of Macartney ; the latter 
consisting of Extracts from an Account of the Russian Empire, 
a Sketch of the Political History of Ircland, and a Journal of 
an Embassy from the King of ao B itain to the Emperor of 
: ‘hina ; with an Appendix tu each Volume. By Joun Barrow, 

.R.S. Author of Travels in China, &c, Xe. 2 vol. 4to. 
a 1150. Cadell & Davies. London, 1807. 


W° have frequently had occasion to commend the abilities and 
industry of Mr Barrow; and the last time he came before 
us, we gave him a hint about writing fewer quartos. This ad- 
vice, however, seems very little to his liking ; and, indeed, he 
could not easily have taken a better way of showing how deters 
mined he was to reject it, than by coming down upon the public 
with a huge life of Lord Macartney. ‘The private character of 
this nobleman was no doubt highly respectable; and his con- 
duct, in several situations of no great consequence, as well as in 
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the important government of Madras, entitled him to the praise 
of a zealous and faithful servant of the public. He was by no 
means deficient in the ordinary talents which fit men for such 
employments ; and by these, together with his diligent pursuit 
of place under all administrations, he raised himself, by regular 
steps, from the station of a private gentleman, to the proud emi- 
nence of the Peerage, the Bath and the Privy Council, where he 
shines upon Mr Barrow with a splendour that almost dazzles his 
eyes out. But, notwithstanding all this overpowering greatness, 
we really do think that his biography might have been comprised 
within less than four hundred quarto pages, and that a more ri- 
gorous selection might have been used in making the world ac- 
quainted with his state papers and literary compositions. Even 
if a certain mass of pages were wanting, ‘why could not our au- 
thor have published some of his Lordship’s private correspond- 
ence with the many eminent men of his time, whom he seems 
to have known very intimately? The mere public life of this 
ford, is not a great deal more important than that of almost any 
other hero of the Court Calendar. Yet we must have a detail of 
every particular connected with it, considerably more minute 
than the narrative of Charles V.’s reign. There is really some- 
thing so preposterous in this, that we wonder how it could have 
failed to strike even Mr Barrow, with all his profound veneration 
for his deceased patron, and his disposition to magnify his book 
as well as his subject. 

The first of these ample volumes consists entirely of this his- 
cory, by Mr Barrow, and an appendix of numerous despatches 
and other such documents illustrating the narrative. It 1s to be 
observed, however, that if any person shall so far interest himself 
in Lord Macartney, as to examine scrupulously the merits of his 
different disputes with his colleagues in the Madras government, 
and with the Calcutta presidency (to which the appendix chiefly 
tefers), he will find very little here to assist his inquiries. Mr 
Barrow’s statements are altogether ex parte ; and while he loads 
us with his own panegyrics of Lord Macartney’s every word and 
action, and produces all the noble governor’s long defences of 
his conduct on disputed points, he scarcely mentions the reason- 
ings of his opponents, and suppresses almost every document in 
which they were explained by themselves. In truth, like most 
biographers of persons recently deceased, Mr Barrow is not the 
historian, but the eulogist of his patron. ‘Take his account of 
the matter, and Lord Macartney was a faultless mortal. Nota 
word escapes him, through the whole narrative, that can lead toa 
auspicion of his having had one frailty or imperfection, except in 
a#a instance which we ‘shall afterwards notice ; j and there the trait 
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js given with the avowed intention of doing him great honour. 
Although, however, we are pretty sure that no such perfect cha- 
racter ever existed, we admit that much of Lord Macartney’s 

ublic conduct was highly praiseworthy ; and as he is allowed; 
on all hands, to have been an uncorrupted British governor in 
the East Indies, we shal] bestow upon his history a degree of at- 
tention, proportioned rather to the singularity of such a charac 
ter, than to the importance of any other quality in which he could 
be said to excel. 

George Macartney was the son of an Irish gentleman of re- 
spectable fortune, and was born at Lissanoure in the year 1737. 
As Dr Johnson pronounces it a kind of fraud, not to mention 
who the tutor was of a man of ¢ distinguished talents,’ Mr 
Barrow commemorates, as the preceptor of his hero, a certain 
Dennis, an [rish parson, in whose house he lived for some years, 
and had access (of which he freely availed himself) to a library of 
books upon heraldry and genealogy. The prevailing bias of great 
minds may frequently be traced to some accidental circumstance 
in early life ; and we presume, that Mr Barrow will thank us for 
suggesting, as a speculation worthy of his attention, whether Lord 
Macartney may not have derived from his early acquaintance 
with Clarencieux and Rouge Dragon, that propensity to titles, 
andunshaken loveof the court and every thing about it, which con- 
stantly formed so conspicuous a part ot his character through life. 
After taking a decree ot Master of Arts at ‘Trinity College, Dublin, 
he came over to London, and entered at the Temple, where he 
formed an intimate acquaintance with Burke, Dodwell and other 
eminent men. Having ao intention, however, of studying the 
law, he soon went abroad, ¢ to collect,’ says Mr Barrow, ¢ what- 
ever information was to be procured as to the physical strength 
and the resources of the several states of the Continent, and the 
character and politics of their respective courts;’ in short, he made 
the grand tour; was much charmed with Switzerland, being him- 
self of a poetical and musical turn ; and saw Voltaire at Ferney, 
with whose society he was ‘ greatly delighted.’ He also made the 
acquaintance of the late Lord Holland, through whose interest he 
was, soon after his return, appointed envoy to the court of St Pe. 
tersburgh (which Mr Barrow will always call Petersbourg), and ine 
structed to bring about, if possible, a renewal of the commercial 
treaty. ‘This was certainly a creditable mission for so young a 
man (he was then only 27); and the more so, that he was ap- 
pointed at a moment when, from the recent change in the govern- 
ment, and the elevation of Catherine to the throne, the councils 
of Russia were observed by other nations with peculiar anxiety, 
The manner in which he acquitted himself, is just one of the diss 
puted points that Mr Barrow takes all his own way, and, with the 
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eandour of modern biographers, leaves us to decide upon a state- 
ment of his patron’s defence, without any detail of the accusation. 
At first, no doubt, every thing went on well. Sir George (for he 
was knighted upon his appointment) made a speech to the Em- 
press on his presentation, which was greatly admired by the court, 
and which Mr Fox and Mr Burke were good-natured enough to 
praise for its uncommon neatness ; purporting, that she had all 
sorts of perfection, and reigned over halt the world. He then in- 

tiated himself, very sedulously, with Mr Panin, the prime mi- 
nister, and began to propose the treaty. Panin expounded his 
own views for the extension and improvement of the Russian Em- 
pire; the principal of which were a confederacy in the North, 
founded upon the ruin of the French interest in Sweden, and a 
war with Turkey. He proposed that England should accede to 
both these objects ; and especially, that she should furnish money 
to bribe the Swedish Diet ; in return for which, a strict alliance 
with Russia, and a treaty of commerce, were very much at her ser- 
vice. Upon both of these points, the Russian cabinet was firmly 
resolved that England should accede to their views; that she 
should both pay for the intrigues at Stockholm, and allow a Tark- 
ish war to be a casus faederis. Sir George saw many objections 
to the first : but the expense of the thing, evidently the only con- 
sideration worth noticing in an economical view, never struck 
him. He details in a despatch, quoted by Mr Barrow we pre- 
sume for its political acumen, how, by spending money in Swe- 
tien, we should raise the price of her commodities, and thus per- 
petually injure her own commerce. Nevertheless, so great was 
his abhorrence of French influence, fortified, says his biographer, 
by the dislike of Frenchmen which he had acquired on his travels, 
and which ‘never left him through life, that he prevailed on his 
employers to send money from time to time for the purpose of 
bribing the Diet ; and, though no precise statement is given of his 
negotiations upon the other point, it is abundantly obvious, that 
Russia did not yield it, because a despatch is printed in the appen- 
dix, written just before his departure, and repeatedly alluding to 
the Turkish clause as a difficulty remaining for his successors. 
By such means, a commercial treaty was, after much discussion, 
agreed upon ; and Sir George, who speaks of it in terms of extra- 
wagant praise, and indeed, lauds his whole conduct almost as pro- 
fusely as if he were writing the life of a friend, overjoyed at hav- 
ing brought about so great an affair, proceeded instantly, and 
without any instructions, to sign it.’ Partly on this account, and 
partly because an article was inserted, reserving to Russia the 

wer of making regulations for the encouragement of her trade 
gud navigation, ‘ en reciprocité de l’acte de Navigation de la Grande 
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Bretagne,’ the English ministry highly disapproved of Sir George’s 
conduct, and refused to ratify the treaty. With some difficulty 
an alteration of the exceptionable clause was obtained. Otir ca» 
binet required, that the Russian commissioners should receive 
new full powers: but Sir George said, that he found this * asima 
possible as it would be to heave Pelion upon Ossa; ” and he once 
more risked ¢ his own safety for the public service,’ by signing the 
amended treaty without Instructions. Whether it was, however, 
that a change had happened in the Foreign office, or that our mi= 
nisters did not like to have so signing an envoy, the ratification 
was sent, and at the same time ‘another gentleman was appoint~ 
ed ambassador at Petersburgh. Some despatches complaining of 
this, and of the other tre atment he had received, are printed by Mr 
Barrow. They are very long, very plaintive, and very full of his 
own importance and praise. He is * conscious of having acted 
in all things entrusted to his care, with the utmost integrity, vigi- 
lance and activity, having exerted every ialent which nature and 
education have given him, for the serviee of his sovereign and the 
interest of the publie ;’ he is also * convineed of being able to 

rove, that no man in his situation could have obtained what he 
has done.’ He intimates, that it is generally believed at Peters- 
burgh, that he will not be permitted to depart, so great is his cre- 
dit there! but this he prays God earnestly to forbid; and, not- 
withstanding all this, and a great deal more, he is very angry at 
any one thinking him dissatisfied. Quite the contrary: heis, like 
Sir Fretful Plagiary, rather extremely well pleased. (I. 422.) It 
is amusing enough, to see Mr Barrow eagerly publishing these 
and other compositions, which he seems to consider an highly 
ereditable to Sir George’s powers of composition. It is no doubt 
most wretched taste to talk in official despatches of Pelion and 
Ossa; to compare the Navigation-aet to the bow of Ulysses ; or 
to say, that something is as difficult, as * counting the billows of 
the Baltic, or numbering the trees in the forest of Onega.’ But 
surely it issomewhat more absurd to admire these passages, when 
written by another, and force them into a narrative as proofs of 
his eloquence and fancy. 

Upon leaving Russia, Sir George returned to England ; and, 
as the gentleman who had been appointed to sueceed him dectin 
ed the employment, Sir George was named as ambassador; but, 
for some reasons which do not appear, he resigned the appoing- 
ment almost immediately, and very properly gave up at the same 
time the warrants for plate, equipage, money, &c. which he 
had got, ‘ receiving’ (says his biographer) * no advantage of 
any kind from his appointment, except their Majesties’ picture, 
whieh he particularly desired he might be allowed to keep,—set~ 
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ting thus an example of disinterestedness, perhaps the only ore 
of the-kind in the diplomatic history of this country.’ So judi- 
cious a personage could not fail of pleasing the courtly ; and ac- 
cordingly he was soon after made happy by the hand of Lord 
Bute’s daughter, a seat both in the English and Irish parliament, 
and the office of chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. His 
official conduct in this situation, forms the second era of Mr 
Barrow’s narrative, and is, as usual, altogether perfect. The 
administration of Lord Townsend, in which he bore so active a 
share, was distinguished by the very beneficial change then ef- 
fected in the [rish government, of obliging the Lord Lieutenant 
to reside, and freeing the country from the dominion of Lords 
Justices. It is needless to add, that the period was a turbulent 
and factious one ; and the ministers seem to have been fully sa- 
tisfied with Sir George Macartney’s management of the House 
of Commons. Of his oratory i in that assembly, Mr Sarrow gives 
several specimens, which certainly do not prove him to have ex- 
celled. We are told, indeed, that he was one of the few who 
could keep Mr Flood in order * by his manly and spirited re- 
torts ;’ and of these a sample is given, which Mr Barrow is won- 
derfully delighted with. Mr F lood had made some allusion to 
the order of the White E agle, and its blueish riband, which Sir 
George had received trom the King of Poland, and used of course 
to wear ; and the § spirited reply * consisted merely in saying, 
at great length, that the ‘ extraordinary proofs of distinction 
which adorn his person,’ are * badges of honour, not of shame 
and disgrace.’ He, perhaps, showed only his usual prudence, 
in confining his speeches, much as his biographer admires them, 
to the Irish senate. In both the Houses of this country, he ob- 
served a constant silence; and seems to have discovered here, 
that ‘ if more attention were paid to business, and less to speak- 
ing, the country would be no sufferer though we should have 
fewer fine speeches. ’ 

Upon his return from Ireland, he was made a knight of the 
Bath, and Governor of Toome C: astle, worth 1$00/. a year; but 
well merited by his disivterested conduct in giving up a larger 
sinecure to accommodate the Lord Lieutenant during his adini 
nistration. Mr Barrow, indeed, is never satisfied, and complains 
of this as a scanty reward for such services as Sir George’s. But 
he was soon after made Governor of Grenada, and an Irish Peer 
When he reached the island, he found it distracted with religious 
animosities ; and we heartily wish that certain governors would 
attend to the example which he set in checking and composing 
these pernicious differences wherever they are to be found. The 
two parties were Scotch protestants and French papists; and to 
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such a height had their feuds proceeded, though the enemy wes 


at the gates, that the former being the most rancorous, had ac- 
tually resdlved to demolish all the Catholic churches. Lord Mac= 
artney, far from taking part with these wretched bigots, these 
slave-drivers, who presumed to persecute men for points of doc* 
trine, immediately set about restoring harmony, by his firm and 
just, yet conciliatory behaviour to all parties; and in a short 
time succeeded so well, that no distinction of sect, or faction, 
or even nation, remained, to interrupt the gallant efforts which 
the island made against the French invasion in 1779. Let the 
rulers of a certain larger island, menaced with attack from the 
same quarter, and torn in pieces by religious differences, deign to 
take example by this Governor of Grenada. He was no patriot ; 
he heartily despised every thing romantic and speculative; he 
cared nothing for rights, except perhaps the privileges of the 
peerage, and valued the people according to their various ranks 
and quarterings. He was as complete a courtier as any of the mi~ 
nisters to whom we allude. Bred up in office, and running the re- 
gular course of promotion like themselves, he was, in fact, made 
of the very same stuff, with only a little more sense and discre- 
tion: he is, therefore, a fair example to hold up for their regard; 

and they may follow it without any fear of deviating into en- 
larged, or liberal, or uncommonly enlightened views, 

Notw ithstanding the greatest efforts of spirit and loyalty on the 
part of the inhabitants as well as the military, and a disposition 
of the force, apparently very judicious, they were compelled to 
yield to immense superiority of numbers, and could not even ob- 
tain a capitulation. Count d’Estaing behaved with great harsh- 
ness, and allowed his men to plunder freely. Lord Macartney 
lost his plate and other property, with all his papers, and was 
carried a prisoner to France. He was soon released; and, on his 
return to England, was employed on a confidential and secret ser- 
vice in Ireland; after which he went into Parliament, as was his 
constant practice, during the short intervals of his official employ- 
ments. He was thus always in sight, and in the way, and was 
able occasionally to render little services to the party he belonged 
to; that is to say, the ministry for the time being. This, indeed, 

was his golden rule—the corner-stone of his political system. 
We should have discovered it merely from the dates of his vari- 
ous appointments and promotions; from seeing that one ministry 
knighted and sent him to Russia, and another gave him the red 
riband and a sinecure, and employed him in Ireland; that from 
their successors he got an Irish peerage and two governments ; 
while a subsequent cabinet, lasting a most auspicious length of 
tiie, showered down upon this happy courtling, two embassies, 
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as Many governments, two pensions, two Irish titles, and a Bri- 
tish peerzge. But his judicious biographer, aftaid lest he should 
fail to note what he reckons one of the brightest points in his 
character, has called our attention to it in some passages like the 
following, expressive of his own, as well as his patron’s just ab+ 
horrence of every thing that can be construed into opposition or 
independence. It is occasioned by the narrative of Lord Mac- 
artney having met with the only refusal which he ever expe- 
rienced in his career of ministerial favour. 

* Notwithstanding the treatment which Lord Macartney had ex- 
perienced from administration was not exactly such as he conceived 
he had a right to expect, notwithstanding the number of respect- 
able friends which he had among the leaders of opposition, he never 
suffered any circumstance of disappointment to betray the smallest 
degree of dissatisfaction, much less to incline him towards any sort of 
hostility to, or public disapprobation of, the measures of his Majesty’s 
government. He was indeed of the most conciliating disposition ; 
and however he might at times feel himself hurt by ill treatment, this 
made no difference in his conduct towards those who he had reason 
to believe were the cause of it. Through the whole course of his life, 
he felt the most loyal and dutifui attachment to the King, and omit- 
ted no opportunity of expressing his grateful sense of obligation to 
his Majesty, both in public and in private; and his attachment to 
the person of his Sovereign, added to the impression of the propriety 
of supporting the existing government, induced him to give to ad- 
ministration his constant and invariable suffrage, except indeed in 
one instance, where the public opinion was decidedly against the go- 
vernment: To a systematic opposition, he never gave a single vote 
in the whole course of his political life.’ I. 336-7. 

In consequence of such prudent and truly courtman-like prin- 
ciples, he was but a very short time unemployed after his return 
from the West Indies. A vacancy occurred in the government 
of Madras; and, through the influence of ministry, (though Mr 
Barrow must needs question this, at the time that he has clearly 
proved it by his narrative—sce p. ¢ a to 79), he was appointed by 
the Court of Directors to succeed Sir Thomas Rumbold. He 
found the affairs of the Carnatic in a situation almosi desperate; 
the country overrun by Hyder’s troops; a searcity, approaching 
to, and threatening famine, pressing upon the ‘English settle- 
ment; disunion in the council; and, above all, a long continued 
system of the grossest and most com} plicated shed in every de- 
partment of the Company’s service. TI he history of his govern- 
ment at Madras, is the best piece which we owe to Mr Barrow 
in this work, though, besides the tiresome repetition of panegy- 
ric, we wish he had also omitted the lame description of Hyder’s 
invasion. It seems really to be the fate of bad writers to attempt 
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the subjects which the finest pens have consecrated. As soon as 

they resolve to be eloquent, it is odds that they hit upon the 

Queen of F rance, the age of chivalry, or the devastation of the 

Carnatic. It is not our intention to follow Mr Barrow througli 

this part of his narrative, occupied as it is with transactions 

which are sufficiently known in the history of the times. The 

administration of Lord Macartney was certainly a very useful 

one to the country, and highly honourable to himself, from its 

unsullied integrity. We shall extract a passage Mhuavattes of 
this, and presenting, at the same time, a lively picture of the 

abuses prevalent among our countrymen in those remote settle- 

ments. 

* His rigid adherence to covenants, and his positive refusal of all 

presents from the first moment of his arrival in India, were matters 

so new to them, that they were totally at a loss to what motive they 

ought to be ascribed. At one time such conduct was imputed to his 

ignorance of the mode of governing the black people of India; at an- 

other it was suggested that his avarice might aim at something more 

than had yet been offered; and under the idea that, by i increasing the 
bribe, the temptation to accept it would be strengthened in proportion, 
the usual lack of pagodas presented to a new governor was increased 
to two, with an apology from the nabob for having, in the first instance, 
offered to a man of his rank in life the sum only which was due to a 
commoner. ‘The embarrassment into which the refusal of 80,0007. 
threw the whole Durbar, was extremely amusing to Lord Macartney. 
Another lure had been held out to him at a very early period of his 
government. According to a custom, which it seems is very common 
among those powers of India, who are said to be under the Company’ 8 
protection, every governor, admiral, or commander in chief, who may 
happen to wear the insignia of any order of distinction or merit, is al- 
most certain of being presented with a diamond star—he is given to 
understand that a plain silver badge in India would be considered as 
incompatible with his rank and station, and that he must therefore al- 
low them to supply him with one more becoming his dignity—it is 
said to be “ only a little dctel among friends.’” Of this ceremony 
some idea may be collected from Lord Macartney’s account of it ini 
a letter to a gentleman whom he had considered for some time as his 
friend.* ‘ Before I conclude,’”’ says he, ‘‘ I must tell you that yes- 
* terday his highness Wallau Jah, attended with all the royal family, 
“ gave a grand breakfast to Sir Edward Hughes, Sir Eyre ‘Coote, Sir 
** Hector Munro, &c. and all the principal officers of the squadron. 
« The latter were invited to be witnesses of his Highness’s munificence 
** to their admiral on account of his eminent services. The admirat 
** arrived in his uniform, but soon retired into another apartment, 
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** where he was untrussed, and then returned in a-fine brocade coat 
** with a diamond star upon it that far outshone 
* the wealth. of Ormus or of Ind. ” 

Charles Binney read’ aloud the nabob’s compliment upon the occa- 
sion, which was rechoed by Arthur Cuthbert, who, in his turn, 
read the admiral’s reply. ‘The captains were sprinkled with rose- 
‘water, bedewed. with ottar, and’ had' rings of flowers put round 

their necks, but no other sort of rings or even shawls made their 
appearance,. which I hear the sea fish expected to have had a bite 
at, and were not a little ruffted at the disappointment. Entre nous, 
had I known it in time, I should have contrived to put the admiral 
on his guard against such a ceremony, because some persons may 
possibly make an ill use of it, and F really have a very great regard 
for him. Imust add aparticular which Sir Hector Munro told me. 
The admiral, it seems, had desired that the governor might be in- 
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shouldbe so. To their great surprize he was not there ; and upon 


inquiry it was found that Paul’s * preaching had prevailed against 
theirs, and'the Bovernor was not. invited— 


* Sic me servavit Apollo.’ 


« 
é 


_- 


“ as the act of Parliament speaks very strong language against this 


*« same star ; and there is not a raggamuffin here but may recover in 
** the mayor’s court double the value of it. It was once thought that 

no Knight of the Bath could resist the dazzle of one of these gew- 
gaws; yet out of half a:dozen brethren.there is-one, at least, whe 
has not been blinded by them. That lure, among others, was 
thrown out, when still stronger was rejected, and was called only 
betel among friends; but it was a kind of dete? I was determined 
neither to ‘chew nor swallow ; ; and L wish some of our friends had: 
*“ been of the same way of thinking.” ’ I, 245-6-7. 

Of his virtue, as well as his various other good qualities, Lord 
Macartney appears on every occasion to be abundantly sensible. 
He, indeed, makes a parade of it, which is somewhat awkward, 
and would lead a captious person to suspect that he felt the full 
strength of the temptations thrown in his way. Nay, whether 
he is opposed or supported by his colleagues, and even when he 
is receiving the commendations of his employers, he must write 
long minutes and letters in his own favour. Mr Barrow has in- 
serted part of a dissertation which he wrote in answer to the 
unanimous thanks of the Court of Directors. 


« 
ee 


This extract fills 


above three quarto pages ; and the ungracious purport of it is to 
blame other people, and to prove that he is himself still more 
worthy of praise than has been imagined; and that as to his 
* zal and activity’ in the service, for which he has been thank- 





* * Paul Benfield, itis presumed, is the person here alluded to 
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vited to his breakfast, and both he and Sir Hector were assured it 


For it would have embarrassed me confoundedly to have been asked, 
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ed, and ‘ to which he will add, his unexampled disinterestedness, ’ 
he has the testimony of his own heart, without which their applause 
would avail him little. Whatever we may think of the taste of 
all this, and much as the sacrifices may have cost him, the fact is 
undeniable, that Lord Macartney was a most virtuous and disin- 
terested governor; and after four years spent in a station so lu- 
crative to other men, retired with a clear saving of only 28,000/. 

Mr Barrow enters at great length into the several disputes be- 
tween the Madras and Calcutta Boards, respecting the appoint- 
ments of General Coote and Mr Sullivan, the Northern Circars, 
and the assignment of the Carnatic. On these subjects his state- 
ments and documents are so partial, that no steady light what- 
ever is thrown upon the several questions. But we wish parti- 
cularly to point out for disapprobation his invectives against all 
who adventure the defence of any Indian prince. Mr Barrow is 
pleased to abuse in the mass all the native sovereigns who stand 
between the British Government and the people of India; to 
blame exceedingly the policy of keeping up such puppets ; to trace 
from this as a necessary consequence, the impeachment of every 
governor who dares to do his duty, aud displease the aforesaid 
puppets and their united supporters in England. He is therefore 
quite clear, that the Company should at once put an end to this 
inconvenient establishment, for the benefit of their own servants 
as well as of the natives, and more especially for the comfort of 
all governors and presidents. Suppose France were convulsed 
by the contending parties of different generals, and its provinces 
seized, some by officers claiming in right of Buonaparte, some by 
the lieutenants of the exiled prince. If, in this state of things, 
Austria were to interfere, and support one claimant of a pro- 
vince, and England were then to set up another with a better 
title, and to succeed in establishing him by her arms, Mr Bar- 
row’s view of the case is just this, that it is foolish to support 
such a puppet; and that Brittany or Normandy, or whatever the 
province is, should forthwith be occupied and treated as our 
own, and the puppet sent elsewhere, to make way for some red 
or blue riband trom London. Indeed the illustration which he 
draws of his just aud enlightened views, from the history of the 
Carnatic, is peculiarly unfortunate. Whether Mahomet Ali (bet- 
ter known as Wallah Jah) had a reversionary grant of the nabob- 
ship from the Soubahdar of the Deccan, or not, we found it for 
our interest to espouse his cause, when the French set up Chunda 
Saheb. We said not a word of this defect, or any other, in his 
tide, at that time; nor did a whisper escape us respecting the 
constitutional authority of the court of Delhi. Indeed, says Mr 
Barrow, the Moyul’s was ‘ a vacated dominion, which converted 
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occupancy into right.’ Well; for our candidate Wallah Jah, we 
exerted our intrigues and our arms; we beat his, not our anta- 
gonist, supported as he was by our enemies; we then obtained 
a formal commission for him as nabob; we united to this the 
Dewamy: An assignment of the revenue, including of course the 
restoration of this last office, was obtained by Lord Macartney 
during Hyder’s war, evidently meant to revert to the nabob at 
the peace. Of the fulfilling of this implied condition Mr Barrow 
bitterly complains ; and he then is for us all at once discovering 
that our old candidate had no right atall; that he never had any 
title to the Misnud ; that he was a mere puppet; and that the 
power which raised him should immediately, on finding him in- 
convenient, pull him down. He commits the constant error of 
such Indian politicians ; and coneeives that it is sufficient to vest 
a full right in England, if it be proved that some other conflicting 
title is defective. ‘The Mogul’s commission of nabob (if it is not 
mockery to speak of the tyrant’s deeds) may not have made Wal- 
lah Jah also Dewan; but did this therefore make the ‘ English 
East India Company Behauder’ the Dewan? The nabob may 
have had an indifferent title to the Carnatic originally ; but does 
this give us, who made it effectual at least, though we may 
not have thought it good, a right to pick holes in it now, and, 
by belying our former assertions, to get into his place,—as, about 
whose utter want of title there can be no donbt? We are told, 
indeed, that former governors-general and presidentsacted wrong, 
espoused the worst side, or blundered in other ways. kt maiters 
not; the deed is done, and the Con:pany and England are bound 
by it, unless, indeed, by rescinding the act, justice shall be ren- 
dered to those whom we injured, not gain secured to ourselves 
* The governors and sirdars (said Hyder Ali) who enter into 
treaties, after one or two years return to Europe; and their acts 
and deeds become of no effect ; ; and fresh governors and sirdars 
introduce new conversations :’—and it was for this reason that he 
refused to make peace with us. Vhat Wallah Jah was desirous 
of disinheriting his eldest son Omdat in favour of Amur proves 
exactly nothing. ‘The British governors might have refused to 
concur; but their disapprobation of his conduct m this, or indeed 
in any other particular, gave them no right to make themselves 
his heirs. 

We have noticed these matters, from the obvious tendency, 
and indeed plain intention of Mr Barrow’s statements, to re- 
coneile the public to the treatment which Wallah Jah’s suc- 
cessors have received, and to the whole conduct of our go- 
vernment in the East. Mr Parrow acts unworthily of Lord 
Macartney’s pupil and eulogist, when he attempts to force the 
authority of that upright and prudent governor into the service 
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of those other men who have filled his place. It is evident that 
there is nothing done, either at Oude, Madras, Bassein, or else- 
where, which may not be vindicated on Mr Barrow’s principle 
of nabobs and rajahs (of course he must include the peishwas) 
being either puppets or usurpers. It is equally evident, on the 
other hand, that, except in the single instance of his unwilling- 
ness to give up the assignment (for which many reasons may be 
urged), Lord Macartney’s principles of Indian government were 
it complete variance with the practice of all the British satraps 
whose maladministration has broughtour empire in the East to 
the brink of ruin, end injered our national! character almost ir- 
reparably. f 

We pass over the accounts of Lord Macartney’s various dif- 
f-rences, chiefly with Mr Hastings and his council, and with the 

omy ong officers at his own presidency. He had open quar- 
rels with Generals Steuart and Burgoyne, and was considerably 
at variance with Sir Edward Hughes and Sir Eyre Coote. With 
his own council he kept on the “best terms, excepting only Mr 
Sadlier, to whom he rather incautiously gave the lie one day at a 
Board. This led to a duel afterwards: and he likewise fought 
with General Steuart, on his return home. In both meetings he 
behaved like 2 man of high spirit, and was wounded. Mr Bare 
row’s account of all these necessarily disputed and now very un- 
important points, is of course partial; but we think we can clear- 
ly see through his statements, that Lord Macartney was gene- 
rally in the right, and that his conduct was uniformly calculated 
to lead and gain by conciliatory means. That he should have 
incurred the bitter enmity of Paul Benfield, and the other swarms 
of his caste, was only natural: this fact has been indeed antici- 
pated by our statement of his strenuous public virtue, and his 
uatred of all manner of abuses. 

When the newly appointed Board of Controul sent out in- 

tructions to give up the Carnatic assignment, they also named 
a successor to Lord Macartney, who was resolved not to witness 
the execution of what he believed to be disastrous orders, and 
retired immediately to Calcutta. Here he almost lost his life in 
an attempt unworthy of his good sense, to introduce certain sav- 
ings into the Asiatic mode of living. 

* His Lordship’s continuance at Calcutta was protracted by an ill- 
ness that threatened his life. Lt was occasioned by a wish of setting 
an ex maple ¢ in his own person, which he conceived might be attend. 
ed with some degree of benefit to the inhabitants of the presidency. 
itis scarcely necessary to observe, that the establishment of palan- 
keens in Calcutta is not only attended with serious expense to many 
families who can but ill afford to bear it, but that every young strip. 
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ling, from the moment he sets his foot on shore, must have his palan- 
keen and his-eight bearers to dance attendance upon his person; and 
it often happens that the greater part of these poor creatures, if age 
and infirmity could plead for consideration, ought with more proprie- 
ty to be carried by himself. Lord Macartney was sufficiently aware 
that the climate of Madras, from the regular sea breezes, admitted of 
the exercise of walking with less danger than that of the inland city 
of Calcutta. Still however he determined to make the experiment 
in the latter; but the consequences of much exposure to the sun, and 
the fatigue of walking, had nearly proved fatal.’ 1. 297—299. 


* One night as he was sitting with a friend in Calcutta, an officer 
from one of the Company’s ships brought him a despatch, addresse«i 
to him as governor-general of Bengal. He tore off the cover and 
cast it to his friend, who warmly congratulated him on an event so 
wholly unexpected: But Lord Macartney very calmly observed, be- 
fore he had read the despatch, that he did not mean to accept the 
intended honour. He did not however immediately communicate 
this intention to the provisional governor-general, who is said to have 
felt himself in a very awkward situation; and alli the legal authori- 
ties in Calcutta are supposed to have been consulted, whether Lord 
Macartney, appointed by the Court of Directors to sueceed Mr Has- 
tings, could legally step into the chair occupied by Mr Macpherson. 
The anxiety of the Supreme Council to keep their appointments could 
not fail greatly to amuse Lord Macartney, who had no desire to de- 
prive any of them of their situations.’ I. 300, 301. 

The history of this unexpected appointment is then given by 
Mr Barrow. It seems poor Lord Macartney had had the misfor- 
tune to be-greatily praised in the debate on the India bill, by My 
Fox and his friends, for his upright and obedient conduct; and 
this begat a very natural prejudice against him in the minds of 
Mr Dundas and other such enlightened statesmen. Certain re- 
presentations sent home againsi him from India, (probably from 
Mr Paul Benfeld),. strengthened this prepossession ; but it was 
effaced, says Mr Barrow, as soon as Mr Dundas had carefully 
and attentively gone through all the papers connected with these 
effairs. We presume he was during this study pretty earcfully 
informed of his mistake in supposing Lord Macartney to be po- 
litically attached to Mr Fox, or indeed to any extra-official cha- 
racter, and that Mr Fox had no intention of sending him to In- 
dia, should his plan be adopted. Indeed, we are entitled to infer 
this from our suthor’s attentive insertion of the circumstance, as 
part of Lord Macartney’s defence against the prejudices created 
by Mr Fox’s praise of bis hero. This appointment, however, he 
declined agcepting, partly on account of his health, and partly 
because, without reform in verious parts of the Bengal system, 
aud changes in the Calcutta Board, he could not hope to execute 
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the office comfortably or usefully. He accordingly returned to 
Kngland, and arrived early in 1786. He laid before the Chair 
(as the phrase is) his propositions,—the conditions on which he 
was willing to undertake the Government. ‘These were, an in- 
creased power to the first in council ; the subordination of the 
Commander-in-chief; a change ‘in the members of the Board, 
and particularly General Hope’s and Mr Macpherson’s removal. 
The Ministry having consulted on these points, fixed a day to 
confer with him. 

In the mean time, a debate took place, in which Mr Fox once 
more loaded his Madras administration with ample praises; but 
as the other party now knew their man, and as indeed he was on 
the spot, to counteract the bad effects of such encomiums, by 
such positive assurances and explanations as might be required, 
they seem to have passed over his head this time without doing 
him any material injury. Accordingly, the ministers informed 
him at their meeting, that they agreed to his first proposition, of 
allowing the Governor-General to act upon his single responsibi- 
lity, on great occasions; but as to the other points, they either 
wholly declined touching them, or waved the discussion for the 
present. ‘They, however, expressed great good-will towards Lord 
Macartney, and repeated their offer of the place. Upon this his 
Lordship seems to have been fully satisfied with the fate of his 
former propositions ; but he had.in the mean time discovered a 
new one. He had found that he should have many enemies, and 
all active against -his power ; that it * would be necessary for his 
own reputation, and for the public service, that he should receive 
such a distinguished mark of favour, as would unequivocally show to 
the world,’ how high he stood with ‘ the Crown, the Ministry, 
and the Company.’ He disclaimed all idea of starting difficulties, 
or ‘ making what is called terms or bargains ;’ he was not ‘ that 
sort of man ;’ but he had hoped they would have anticipated his 
ideas on this point. He added, ‘ that the distinguished mark to 
‘ which he alluded, he had long looked to as an object of honest 
ambition, and had therefore preferred distant, laborious, and 
troublesome employments abroad, as more likely, from.the op- 
portunities they might afford for distinguished exertions, to lead 
him to it, than the usual routine of the boards and parliamentary 
offices at home; he observed, that he had passed twenty-two years 
of his life in public business of that kind, and hoped it was not 
unreasonable to aspire to the king’s favour, as a reward for past 
service, and an encouragement to future.’ (I. $25, 326.) .He 
proceeded, of course, to disavow all eagerness after the oflice,— 
talked much of bis health and the difficulties of the station,—and 
descanted afier an edifying manner on his indifference to wealth, 
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and his love of tranquillity, and taste for domestic pursuits,—-and 
the other established topics upon such occasions. When he had 
made an ending, he perceived, by the usual symptoms, that the 
minister had every desire to oblige him, £ but laboured under 
some difficulty in assenting to his views.’ He accordingly began 
his retreat, and accomplished it like a skilful tactician, in very 
good order, under a fire of compliments to whomsoever they 
might appoint instead of him, and of protestations that he had not 
* the slightest disinclination to the ministry as it then stood ;’ but 
would support them at all times, * consistent and agreeable with 
those principles which, through the whole course of his life, had 
uniformly guided him.’ Nay, so perfectly regular and courtier- 
like were his whole proceedings, that, three days after this inter- 
view, when he heard of Lord Cornwallis being appointed, he went 
to a large evening party where Lady Macartney was; and, being 
unable to get near her, * took out a card and wrote with his pencil 
upon the back of it as follows. ‘ J am the happiest man in England 
at thishour. Lord Cornwallis, I hear, is Governor-General of In- 
dia.” —‘ The card,’ says Mr Barrow, ¢ is still in her Ladyship’s 
possession, with the pencil-writing upon it ;’—* and what better 
proof can any man have of his Lordship having exulted in losing 
at once the government and the extra mark of favour which he 
had demanded?’ As such, our author views it ; and he adds, 
that this ‘ mark of favour to which Lord Macartney conceived 
himself entitled, even independent of public considerations, was 
a British Peerage ; but he would not have asked it on any other 
grounds than the fullest conviction in his own mind’—and so 
torth.— We have thus minutely given the details of this curious 
negotiation, because it affords a very pattern of the manner in 
which all such matters are carried on. It is indeed perfect in all 
its parts; and from beginning to end, we will venture to say, it 
does not contain one step which is not gone through every day, 
in some of the ministerial closets of all well regulated govern- 
ments. ‘The narrative and remarks of Mr Barrow, furnish also 
a correct view of the manner in which such affairs are afterwards 
represented by the losing party and his friends. Upon the whole, 
the piece is highly instructive and amusing, and cannot fail to 
recall various parallel instances to almost every reader, whether 
in great or in little life. 

Unhappily the glories of this eminent courtier, were now doom- 
ed to undergo an eclipse. As soon as he awoke trom that de- 
lirium of joy into which his own failure and Lord Cornwallis’s 
appointment had thrown him, he found himself, for the first 
time, neglected by ‘ his Majesty’s person and government. . 
was no longer * ‘the hb: appiest man alive.’ Lt is paintul to read 
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the faithful Mr Barrow’s wailings on this sad interruption to his 
official career. Notwithstanding this favourable opinion expres- 
sed by ministers; notwithstanding his long and meritorious ser- 
wices; nay, adds he, with some naiveté, (and it is far more won- 
derful), ‘ notwithstanding a steady and umform attachment to his 
Majesty’s person and government, Lord Macartney had the mor- 
tification of experiencing the neglect and inattention of govern- 
ment.’ We learn, after a long description of what he merited, 
that the cause of this neglect was * Dis aliter visum est.’ The 
gods, however, we find immediately after, allowed him a pension 
of 15002. a year, through the East India Company, ot which 
‘ very scanty recompense’ and ¢ parsimony,’ says Mr Barrow, 
he did not compl: un. ‘There was also some other cause than the 
gods, if we may believe the anecdote told immediately after, viz. 
that Mr Pitt sent him a message, ‘ desiring to know if he found 
himself inclined to accept of office ;’ to which he answered, that 
certainly he did, but not a seat at the India Board ; and he heard 
no more about the matter, but was suffered to cultivate his estate 
in the north of Ireland for five long years. 

At length, in the fulness of time, it was resolved to send an 
ambassador to the Emperor of China, in order to establish a closer 
connexion with that monarch, and obtain a more extensive traf- 
fic with his subjects; or, at all events, give them a high idea of 
our national character and magnificence. Whatever the partial 
biographer may say to the contrary, this was a post of little more 
than mere faste, and its duties were confined almost solely to re- 
presentation. It was indeed a sad falling off from the govern- 
ment of the East ; but whether it be that ‘seclusion from the suns 
shine of court favour had rendered him tractable, or, as Mr Bar- 
row asserts, * that he had laid down a rule never to refuse any 
public employment wherein he might be useful,’ certain it is, that 
he accepted the appointment of ambassador to Pekin * without 
the least hesitation ;’ and, wise from experience, made no other 

condition this time, than that he should chuse his own suite. 
‘The ministry, on their parts, were abundantly liberal, and besides 
servants, guards, secretaries, &Xc. allowed him 150004. a year of 
salary, ‘ on the ground, that his Lordship should not be permit- 
ted to double the C ape at an inferior salary to what he had for- 
merly enjoyed in those regions.’ Before he set sail, they also 
gratified him with a privy " councillor’s place, and raised him to 
the dignity of an Irish Viscount. 

In this embass y he was engaged about two years, of which on- 
ly a few wecks, as is well know: n, were spent in China. In al- 
most all its main objects, the undertaking tailed entirely: but cer- 
tain indirect and subordinate advantages were no doubt gained by 
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it. Of these, the knowledge which we have procured of the 
Chinese empire cannot strictly be reckoned as one;—as it certain- 
ly was not in Mr Dundas’s contemplation to spend money in the 
promotion of science and literature; but happily, though the 
more statesman-like point of an augmented traffic in hysons and 
boheas was not accomplished, a multitude of valuable lights were 
obtained, for which the philosopher is accidentally indebted to a 
quarter, of all others the least likely to assist his views. Upon 
Lord Macartney’s return in 1794, he was highly delighted to find 
that he had grown an Irish earl in his absence :—and the year af- 
ter, he was sent to Italy on ‘ an important mission, of a delicate 
and confidential nature,’ which Mr Barrow will by no means tell 
us any thing more about. If common report may be credited, 
this service formed a whimsical contrast to the last on which he 
had been employed. It is generally believed, that after being sent 
ambassador to the sovereign of by tar the greatest resources in this 
globe, who rules over nearly half its inhabitants, his Lordship 
was despatched upon an errand to a prince possessed of neither 
territory, subjects, norrevenue. Having found out the court to 
which he had been sent, and delivered his message to ‘ the entire 
satisfaction of his Majesty’s ministers, ’ he returned to England ; 
and, joyful to relate, was at length made a British Peer. 

In 1797, he proceeded to the Cape of Good Hope as governor; 
and, as he was not to double that promontory, bis salary, on this 
occasion, was only 10,000/., with 2000/. additional, as a pension 
for life. He acquitted himself to the admiration of all, particu- 
larly Mr Barrow ; gave up his salary as soon as he resigned his 
office; and, upon leaving the colony, made oath before the Fiscal 
Mynheer Van Rynevelt, that he never had received any presents, 
except a fittle fruit, wine, venison, and other trifles, which may 
possibly excite the pity of some few of his Lordship’s patrons, as 
we dare say it did of the Dutchman; but which offers to our 
view an example above all praise, of a regular place-hunter, by 
no means wealthy, remaining in the last act of a life devoted to 
his profession, altogether uncorrupted by half a century spent 
amidst the bribery of senates, the tricks of embassies, and the 
plunder of the East. 

He returned to England early in 1799, resolved to give up all 
further concern with the bustle and fatigues of public life. ‘To 
this resolution he even adhered, when Mr Pitt, ¢ finding it expe- 
dient to place Mr Addington at the head of a new administra- 
tion,’ judged that Lord Macartney was made of the very mate- 
rials which he wanted ; and ¢ strongly urged him to take the Pre- 
sidency of the Board of Coutroul, with a seat in the Cabinet.’ 
Mr Barrow further insinuates, that he had a dislike to the new 
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ministry ; but, that any such fecling should operate with him, no 
man who has heard of the construction of that cabinet, and at- 
tended to the foregoing account of Lord Macartney’s political 
life, can for one moment believe. Hawever, the rest of his days 
were spent in elegant retirement, and in the society of his friends. 
His infirmities increased upon him; he was deeply affected by 
the misfortunes on the Continent in 1805, and by Mr Pitt's 
death : after which, his friends despaired of ‘his recovery. It is 
to be presumed also, though Mr Barrow has omitted this cause 
of illness, that the fate of another minister, some months before, 
must have sensibly distressed a man of Lord Macartney’s high 
feelings and pure ‘conduct in money matters—the more especial 
ly as with that personage he had been peculiarly connected far 
several years. In March 1806, he died full of years and titles;— 
covered with honours and badges ; and, what few statesmen, and 
still fewer courtiers can boast of, equally beloved by his friends, 
and respected by his official connexions ; having given offence to 
none, but such as were put to shame by the contrast of his inte- 
grity, or resented the measures of his justice. 

It is not for the purpose of qualifying this praise, that we must 
now pick out a portion of Mr Barrow’s general summary of his 
character; but in order to vindicate his memory against the at- 

tacks of this most injudicious eulogist. ‘ He held the slave trade 
and slavery,’ says our author, * in utter abhorrence; but did not 
entertain those enthusiastic notions respecting the abolition of the 
Jatte ry which have prevailed in this country for some few years 
past: ’ And then come some reasonings put into Lord Macart- 
ney’s mouth against the emancipation of slaves; for this is the 
meaning of the passage, though Mr Barrow chuses to term it 
Sa hasty abolition.’ He proceeds to say, that his Lordship 
‘ was most decidedly against the continuance of the trade ;’ and 
resolved not to allow a single slave ship to enter the Cape colony 
during his government. We are told, therefore, in his praise, 
that he was a decided friend of the abolision 3 ; and then comes a 
case of exception, wherein he was induced, by the urgent en- 
treaties of the colonists, to license one slave ship. This, to be 
sure, was wrong, whatever arguments of necessity might have 
been pretended. But what sh; all we say of an abolitionist writ-. 
ing, upon this occasion, a letter, and to Mr Dundas too, con- 
taining the following passage ? 

The question was, whether in a state of actual necessity we were 
to listen most to the dictates of good sense and public duty, or to the 
whims and ravings of ignorance and fanaticism? 1t appeared te me 
an indispensable obligation rather to provide for the sustenance of the 
people committed to my care, and of his Majesty’s fleet and army in- 
cssr, than to argue with myself what might be the possible felicity of 
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freedom to unknown blackamoors. I paid however snch respect to 
the prejudices of the day, as to confine my license to a single ship, 
and shall be cautious in extending it till the proper authority shall 
have decided this point, which seems to have been at issue for some 
years past between rashness and experience, thoughtlessness and re- 
flection, ancient wisdom and modern philosophy.’ 1. $89, 390. 

Mr Barrow has thus brought on Lord Macartney the heavy 
charge of holding ceriain serious opinions on a most important 
subject, and yet concealing them; nay, adopting the very worst 
language of the opposite party, in a letter to the leader of that 
party. No man who understands the question, however, can 
read the passage to which we have referred, without perceiving 
that Mr Barrow, in his zeal to praise, and in his utter ignorance 
of the subject, (a hackneyed one surely), bas mistated Lord Mac- 
cartney’s opinions. We will net believe hii guilty of such mean 
duplicity. We are satisfied that he was not an abolitionist with 
regard to the trade ;—that he was what is called a gradual abo- 
litionist ;—and that Mr Barrow has confounded this with his 
being a friend to eraduai abolition of sluvery, and to the imme- 
Giate abolition of the trade. If lus voinmes ever see another e- 
dition, he should correct this, in justice to his patron’s memory, 
which he bas unwittingly aspersed. 

The Second of these volumes is composed of seve ral tracts from 
the pen of Lord Macariney; and the whole publication should, 
in our humble ovinion, have veen iimitcd to the most interesting 
of them, with a short biographical skeich by the editor. The 
tracts are four in number, extracts from an account of the Rus- 
sian empire; a sketch of the I listory of Ireland ; bis journal of 
the Chinese Embassy ; and an appendix upon the state of China, 

The account of Russia, though distinctly, and we presume very 


correctly, drawn up, has now lost the greater part of the interest 
which it may have had when it was written. That great empire 
is indeed so much changed since the accession ot Catherine, that 


we can scarcely recoguize, in an old sketch of it, the features by 
which it is known at present. Some of the traits, however, still 
gemain; and among others, the character of the Russian nobles 
js much less improved than might have been expected, since the 
period of Lord Macartney’s mission. ‘The following passage is 
s10t without merit as a piece of composition; and, from its cont+ 
ing pretty near the mark even at present, we guess that it was a 
anost accurate delineation when it was taken. 

¢ The Russian gentlemen are certainly the least informed of all others 
in Eurgpe; the chief point of their instruction is a knowledge of mo- 
dern languages, particularly the French and German; both which they 
usually speak with very great facility, though incapable of writing ei- 
ther with precision or propriety. ‘Those who can afford the expense, 
and indeed many who cannot afford it, complete their education by a 
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tour to France; where, ignorant and unprincipled as they are, they 
catch at every thing that feeds the fancy or intlames the passions; 
there they find ampie fuel for both; they greedily devour all that is 
set before them without selection, and lose their delicacy of taste in 
enormity of appetite: To Frenchmen they become despicable Russians, 
to Russians — Frenchmen; to others equal objects of pity and 
contempt. So seldom do they derive advantage from those circum- 
stances which form and accomplish the gentleman of other countries, 
that, instead of instruction or real improvement, they rarely acquire 
more than personal affectation and mental distortion, and, after all 
their travels, return home far inferior, in the virtues of a good citi- 
een, to those who have never travelled at all. 

‘ Their natural parts are tolerably good, but they universally want 
the discriminating faculty ;. whence they fall into the most absurd imi« 
tations of foreign ‘life and. manners, and, abandoning the common sense 
of nature, adopt fashions and customs totally contrary to their climate, 
and troublesome to themselves. Though freezing under the GOth de- 
gree of northern latitude, they build their houses like the airy palaces 
of Florence and Sienna. In France itis the etiquette of fashion to be- 
gin the spring season at Easter, and to mark it by dress; the imitative 
Russian does the same, and flings off his winter garments whilst the 
earth is covered with snow, and himself shivering with cold. Itis the 
peculiar privilege of the noblesse at Paris to have Swiss porters at the 
gates of their hotels: at Petersburg a Russ gentleman of any fashion 
must have a Swiss also, or some tall fellow with a laced belt and 
hanger, which it seems are the indispensable accoutrements of a Pari- 
sian janitor. It would be an endless task to recite the follies and ab- 
surdities of this kind, which they every day fall into; but these few 
examples will, I presume, appear sufficient.’ Il. 35, 36, $7. 

There is much good sense, too, in the author’s criticism on 
Peter the Great ; though, in defining the discriminating faculty, 
as he calls it, he falls into the worst taste. We presume he means 
by that expression, common sense, or sound practical understand+ 
ings, as opposed to genius and fancy. 

This reign forms the grand era of that reformation which, though 
much more extensive than the preceding, is falsely believed to have 
totally changed and civilized the whole Russian nation. Peter, 
though endowed with strong natural abilities, and with wonderful 
talents, yet, like most Russians I have met with, he possessed not the 
discriminating faculty, that divine sagacity which explores the dia+ 
mond in the mine, seizes its value, and at once decides, amidst vari- 
ous degrees of excellence, which is most excellent. 

* To the want of this power are to be attributed all the imperfec- 
tions which his plans were attended with : for, in the ardour of al. 
teration and improvement, he indiscriminately adopted a thousand 
foreign customs and institutions, without regarding time, place, pro- 
priety, or circumstance: instead of forming his people upon orig.- 
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nality, he moulded them into imitators, and injudiciously deprived 
them of their ancient character, without ascertaining the practicabi- 
lity of giving them a better.’ II. 53. 

The historical sketch of Ireland is general indeed, and for the 
most part void of details; but the subject is in itself far from in- 
teresting or important, until we come to the later periods; and 
these are very well handled by Lord Macartney, consistently with 
his object of only exhibiting an outline. We meet, no doubt, with 
frequent marks of his courtly and official prejudices; his respect- 
ful adherence to Poyning’s law; his invariable and unqualified 
contempt for ‘ the Patriots:’ and his horror of all measures 
which, by exhausting the fixed, hereditary revenue, tended to se- 
cure the existence of parliaments. He seems, too, strangely in- 
attentive to the very progress of the country and its constitution, 
which he is himself relating, when he forgets how impossible it 
was for any established revenue to have placed the Crown above 
the necessity of calling parliaments. ‘The measures which he 
ascribes to the factious views of the Opposition, were exact coun- 
terparts of the struggles between the Commons and the Crown in 
England, a century and half before: and the political independ~ 
ence of Ireland, which was gradually growing up under his eyes 
with the growth of her resources, though he does not seem ever 
to have dreamt of it, was destined to attain maturity a few years 
afterwards, much more surely than the liberties of this country in 
1688 flowed from the reigns of James I.and his successor. For one 
part of this tract, however, the noble author is entitled to almost 
unmingled praise. He describes in its true colours, the abomin- 
able system of persecution, embodied into law, in the various sta- 
tutes against popery; and he delivers his sentiments at such length, 
and with such honest indignation against those odious acts, that 
though the greater part of them are now repealed, yet we should 
be atraid to follow him, or quote all his invectives, lest, perad- 
venture, in this most protestant era, we should expose to risk, or 
at least be accused of disrespect to the * wisdom of our ancestors. ’ 
Indeed, with the exception of a single qualifying clause in p. 115, 
the whole of Lord Macartney’s dissertation on this topic classe» 
him among the warmest antagonists of the present courtly doc- 
trines. He wrote, it is true, before the Royal conscience had been 
disturbed by the jesuitical arts of intriguing hypocrites; yet do we 
marvel how his discreet biographer could venture, under the ex- 
isting administration, to edite such passages as the following, with 
the debate on the Maynooth grant before his eyes. * The laws 
of Ireland against papists are the harsh dictates of persecution, 
not the calm suggestions of reason and policy. ‘They threaten the 
papists with penalties, in case of foreign education; and yet al- 
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low them no education at home. They shut the doors of their’ 
own university against them ; and forbid them to eater any other. 
No man shall go to lecture, who will not go to church,’ &c. 
The whole of the bitter invective against these wretched and 
wicked prejudices, from p. 115 to p. 123, is well worthy of at- 
tention, though, for the reason above given, we must decline ex- 
tracting any more of it. 

The journal of the Chinese embassy is however, in every point of 
view, the most interesting part of the present publication; and we 
lament exceedingly that the length which ghis article has already 
reached, must prevent us from giving our readers either a full ac~ 
count of its contents, or a sufficient specimen of it by copious ex~ 
tracts. « It contains an ample but not tedious or over-minute nar- 
rative of each day’s transactions and observations, in the course 
of a journey and residence, every hour of which presented some- 
thing interesting and novel. We here get rid of Lord Macart- 
ney’s heavy and artificial style of writing ; and as he was taking 
notes for himself, not preparing despatches for an office, he is na- 
tural and easy, as well as perspicuous. Many additional lights 
are thrown upon the character of the Chinese, which,» indeed, 
sinks in our estimation every step we approach to it. A variety of 
the most curious and authentic particulars are recorded of the 
state of the empire, its resources and institutions. The history of 
the embassy, and the progress of the negotiation, are detailed in 
a way calculated to give'us still more accurate notions of the 
Chinese policy and manners. And what renders the general in- 
ference from the whole facts the more conglusive against this boast- 
ed people, we plainly perceive that the noble author went among 
them with the ordinary prejudices in favour of their virtue, wis- 
dom, and happiness ; and came away without experiencing in 
himself that complete cure of such notions, which the labours of 
his mission have done so much to effect in the literary world at 
large. 

The following passage contains a specimen of the kind of triffes 
on which the Chinese exhaust their ingenuity as negociators, 


* They then introduced the fubje& of the court ceremonies, with 
a degree of art, addrefs and infinuation, that } could not avoid admir- 
ing. They began by turning the converfation upon the different modes 
of drefs that prevailed among different nations; and, after pretending to 
examine ours particularly, feemed to prefer their own on account of its 
being loofe and free from ligatures, and of its not impeding or obitruct- 
ing the genuflexions and proftrations which were (they faid) cuftomary 
to be made by all perfons, whenever the emperor appeared in public. 
They therefore apprehended much inconvenience to us from our koee. 
buckles aud garters, and hinted to us that it would be better to difea- 
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cumber ourfelves of them, before we fhould yo to court. I told thems 
that they need not be uneafy about that circumitance, as I fuppofed 
whatever ceremonies were ufual for the Chinefe to perform, the empes 
ror would prefer my paying him the fame obeifance which I did to my 
own fovereign. They faid they fuppofed the ceremonies in both coun- 
tries muft be nearly alike ; that in China the form was to kneel down 
upon both knees, and make nine prottrations or inclinations of the head 
to the ground ; and that it never had been and never could be difpenfed 
with. I told Chten that ours was fomewhat different, and that, though 
I had the moft earnett defire to do every thing that might be agreeable 
to the emperor, my firftaduty muft be to do what might be agreeable 
to my own kiny ; but that, if they were really in earneft in objecting to 
my following the etiquette of the Englifh court, I fhould deliver to 
them my reply in writing, as foon as I arrived at Pekin. They then 
talked of the length and dangers of our voyage, and faid that as we 
had come to fuch a diitance from home, our king would naturally be 
anxious for our return, and that the emperor did not mean to hunt this 
autumn as ufual, but to remove with his court very early to Pekin, on 
purpofe that we might not be delayed. I told them that his Imperial 
Majetty would judge from the King’ s letter, and from my reprefenta- 
tions, what was expected from me at my return to England, and what 
time woudl be fufficient to enable me to tranfaét the bufinefs I was 
charged with, and to defcribe to my fovereign the glory and virtues of 
the emperor, the power and fplendour of his empire, the wifdom of his 
laws and moral inftitutes, the fame of all which had already reached to 
the moft diftant regions.’ II. 199—201., 


Our ambassador, it appears, could enter con amore into similar 
discussions of etiquette, About half of his diplomatic labour 
seems to have been employed in adjusting the ceremonial, and 
obtaining, by his dexterity, good terms for his sovereign in this 
important affair. 


¢ Thurfday, Auguft 29th. This day I put up the ftate canopy and 
their Majelty’s pictures in the prefence chamber, and delivered my pa- 
per relative to the ceremonial, to be tranfmitted to Gehol. I had expe- 
rienced a good deal of difficulty in perfuading Father Raux to get it 
tranflated into Chinefe, and to put it into the proper diplomatic form, 
fo much is every perfon here afraid of intermeddling in any flate matter 
without the f{pecial authority of government ; and he only confented, on 
condition, that neither his writing, nor that of his fecretary fhould ap- 
pear, but that I fhould get it copied by fome other hand. Little Staun- 
ton was able to fupply my wants on this occafion ; for, having very early 
in the voyage begun to ftudy the Chinefe under my two interpreters, he 
had not only made confiderable progrefs in it, but had learned to write 
the charaéters with great neatnefs and celerity, fo that he was of mate- 
rial ufe to me on this occafion, as he had been already before in tran- 
feribing the catalogue of the prefents. In the paper, I exprefled the 
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ftrongeft defire to do whatever I thought would bé moft agreeable to 
the emperor; but that, being the reprefentative of the firft monarch of 
the weitern world, his dignity muft be the meafure of my condué&; 
and that in order to reconcile it to the cuftoms of tire court of China, .I 
was willing to conform to their etiquette, provided a perfon of equal 
rank with mine were appointed to perform the fame ceremony before my 
fovereign’s picture, that I thould perform before the emperor himfelf. 
The legate fhéok his head ; but Van-ta-gin and Chou-ta-gin {aid it was 
a good expedient, and offered immediately to go through the ceremony 
themfelves.on the fpot ; but as they had no authority for the purpofe, 
I civilly declined their propofal.? II. 224, 225. 

* Tuefday, September 1oth. This day the legate Van-ta-gin and 
Chou-ta-gin renewed the conversation of yefterday, relative to the cere- 
mony ; in the courfe of which I told them it was not natural to expe& 
that an ambaflador fhould pay greater homage to a foreign prince than 
to his own liege fovereign, unlefs a return were made to him that might 
warrant him to do more. Upon which they afked me, what was the 
ceremony of prefentation to the king of England? I told them it was 
performed by kneeling upon one knee, and kiffing his Majelty’s hand, 
Why then, cried they, can’t you do fo to the emperor? Mott readily, 
faid 1; the fame ceremony I perform to my own king, I am willing to 
go through for your emperor, and I think it a greater compliment than 
any other I can pay him. I fhowed them the manner of it, and they 
retired feemingly well fatisfied. In the afternoon Chou-ta-gin came to 
me alone, and faid that he had juit feen the minifter, and had a long 
conference with him upon this bufinefs ; the refult of which was, that 
either the Englith mode of prefentation (which 1 had thown them ia 
the morning), or the pi€ture ceremony fhould be adopted ; but he had 
not yet decided which. 1 faid nothing.—Soon after the legate arrived, 
and declared that it was finally determined to adopt the Englith cere- 
mony; only, that as it was not the cuftom of China to kifs the empe- 
ror’s hand, he propofed I fhould kneel upon both knees inftead of it. 
I told him I had already given my anfwer, which was to kneel upon 
one knee only, on thofe occafions when it is ufual for the Chinefe to 
proftrate themfelves. Well then, faid they, the ceremony of kifling 
the emperor’s hand muft be omitted. To this I affented, faying, as you 
pleafe ; but remember it is your doing, and, according to your propo- 
fal, is but half the ceremony : and you fee I am willing to perform the 
whole one. And thus ended this curious negociation, which has given 
me a tolerable infight into the charaéter of this court, and that political 
addrefs upon which they fo much value themfelves.’ II. 253, 254. 

We pass over the other preparations, and the grand procession 
into Gehol, which seems greatly to have delighted the worthy am- 
bassador, and to have received the emperor’s approbation ; and 
hasten to the ceremony itself of presentation, which may indeed 
be reckoned the whole sum and substance of the embassage. 

VOL, XI. NO, 22. x 
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* Saturday, September 14th. This morning at four o’clock A. M. 
we fet out for the court under the convoy of Van-ta-gin and Chou-ta-gin, 
and reached it in little more than an hour, the diftance being about three 
miles from our hotel. I proceeded in great ftate with all my train of 
mufic, guards, kc. Sir George Staunton and I went in palankeens, and 
the officers and gentlemen of the embafly on horfeback. Over a rich 
embroidered velvet, I wore the mantle of the Order of the Bath with the 
collar, a diamond badge and a diamond ftar. Sir George Staunton was 
dreffed in a rich embroidered velvet alfo, and, being a doctor of laws in 
the univerfity of Oxford, wore the habit of his degree, which is of fcarlet 
filk, full and flowing. I mention thefe little particulars to fhow the at- 
tention I always paid, where a proper opportunity offered, to oriental 
cuftoms and ideas. We alighted at the park gate, from whence we 
walked to the imperial encampment, and were conduéted to a large hand- 
fome tent prepared for us on one fide of the emperor’s. After waiting 
there about an hour, his approach was announced by drums and mufic, 
on which we quitted our tent, and came forward upon the green carpet. 
He was feated in an open palankeen, carried by fixteen bearers, attended 
by numbers of officers bearing flags, ftandards, and umbrellas ; and, as 
he paffed, we paid him our compliments, by kneeling on one knee, whiilt 
all the Chinefe made their ufual proftrations, As foon as he had afcend- 
ed his throne, I came to the entrance of the tent, and, holding in both 
my hands a large gold box enriched with diamonds, in which was enclof- 
ed the king’s letter, I walked deliberately up, and, afcending the fide 
fleps of the throne, delivered it into the emperor’s own hands, who, hav- 
ing received it, paffed it to the minifter, by whom it was placed on the 
cufhion. He then gave me, as the firft prefent from him to his majetty, 
the ju-eu-jou or giou-giou, as the fymbol of peace and profperity, and ex- 
prefled his hopes that my fovereign and he fhould always live in good 
correfpondence and amity. It is a whitith agate looking ftone, about a 
foot and a half long, curioufly carved, and highly prized by the Chinefe ; 
but to me it does not appear in itfelf to be of any great value. 

* The emperor then prefented me with a ju-eu-jou, of a greenifh colour- 
ed ftone, and of the fame emblematic character ; at the fame time he very 
gracioufly received from me a pair of beautiful enamelled watches fet with 
diamonds, which I had prepared in confequence of the information givea 
me, and which having looked at, he paffed to the minifter. 

* Sir George Staunton, whom, as he had been appointed minifter ple- 
nipotentiary to a& in cafe of my death or departure, I introduced to him 
as fuch, now came forward, and after kneeling on one knee, in the fame 
manner which I had done, prefented to him two elegant air guns, and 
received from him a ju-eu-jou, of greenifh ftone, nearly fimilar to mive ; 
other prefents were fent at the fame time to all the gentlemen of my train. 
We then defcended from the fteps of the throne, and fat down upon 
cuthions at one of the tables on the emperor’s left hand ; and at other 
tables, according to their different ranks, the chief Tartar princes ; and’ 
the Mandarineg of the court-at the fame time took their places, all dreff- 
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ed in the proper robes of their refpeétive ranks, Thefe tables were then 
uncovered, and exhibited a fumptuous banquet. The emperor, fent ts 
feveral difhes from his own table, together with fome liquors, which the 
Chinefe call wine, not however exprefled from the grape, but diftilled or 
extracted from rice, herbs, and honey. In about half an hour he fent 
for Sir George Staunton and me to come to him, and gave to each of us, 
with his own hands, a cup of warm wine, which we immediately drank 
in his prefence, and found it very pleafant and comfortable, the morning 
being cold and raw. Among other things, he afked me the age of my 
king, and, being informed of it, faid he hoped he might live as many 
years as himfelf, which are eighty-three. His manner is dignified, but 
affable and condefcending, and his reception of us has been very gracious 
and fatisfactory. He is a very fine old gentleman, ftill healthy and vigor- 
ous, not having the appearance of a man of more than fixty. The or- 
der and regularity in ferving and removing the dinnet was wonderfully 
exat, and every function of the ceremony performed with fuch filence 
and folemnity, as in fome meafure to refemble the celebration of a religi- 
ous myftery. The emperor’s tent or pavilion, which is circular, I fhould 
calculate to be about twenty-four or twenty-five yards in diameter, and 
is fupported by a number of pillars either gilded, painted, or varnifhed, 
according to their diftance and pofition. In the front was an opening 
of fix yards, and from this opeming a yellow fly-tent projected, fo as to 
lengthen confiderably the {pace between the entrance and the throne. 
The materials and diftribution of the furniture within at once difplayed 
grandeur and elegance. The tapeftry, the curtains, the carpets, the 
lanthorns, the fringes, the taffels, were difpofed with fuch harmony, the 
colours fo artfully varied, and the light and fhiade fo judicioufly managed, 
that the whole affemblage filled the eye with delight, and diffufed over 
the mind a pleafing ferenity and repofe undifturbed by glitter or affected 
embellifhments. 

¢ The commanding feature of the ceremony was that calm dignity, 
that fober pomp of Afiatic greatnefs, which European refinements have 
not yet attained. 

‘ I forgot to mention, that there were prefent on this occafion three 
ambafladors from Tatzi or Pegu, and fix Mahomedan ambaffadors from 
the Kalmucks of the fouth-weft: but their appearance was not very 
fplendid. Neither must I omit that, during the ceremony, which lafted 
five hours, various entertainments of wreftling, tumbling, wire-dancing, 
together with dramatic reprefentations, were exhibited oppofite the tent, 
but at a confiderable diftance from it. 

* Thus then have I feen King Solomon in all his glory. I ufe this 
expreffion, as the fcene recalled perfectly to my memory a puppet-fhow 
of that name, which I recolleét to have feen in my childhood, and which 
made fo ftrong an impreffion on my mind, that I then thought it a true 
reprefentation of the higheft pitch of human greatnefs and felicity. ’— 
II. 258—261. 

The descriptions of the superb imperial gardens at Gehol, are 
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highly animated and interesting: but they are a great deal tno 
Jong for either quotation or abstract. Soon after their present- 

ation, attempts were made to enter upon business; but in vain; 
they were told to wait till the court went to Pekin, whither, in- 
deed, they were themselves speedily ordered to proceed. ‘They 
had not been long there, when the court followed them ; and in 
a few days, the ‘shortness of their subsequent stay in China, 
which had repeatedly been hinted at, was more formally unfold- 
ed to them. Lord Macartney had made another attempt at 
proceeding to business, when 

¢ The minifter, with his ufual addrefs, avoided entering into any dif- 
cuffion of thofe points which I had taken fo much pains to lay before 
him, and turned the difcourfe upon the ftate of my health, afluring me 
that the emperor’s propofal for my departure arofe chiefly from his an- 
xiety about it ; for that otherwife my ftay could not but be agreeable to 
him. 

« Although, from the courfe of the converfation, and from the deport- 
ment of the miniiter and his two afleffors, I was led to draw rather an 
unfavourable inference relative to my bufinefs, yet when I rofe to take 
leave, nothing could be more gracious, or more fi: ittering, than the expref- 
fions which he made ufe of to. me upon the occafion, in fo much that my 
interpreter congratulated me an the fair profpeét of my negociation, and 
faid that he expeéted the happieft iffue from it. Neverthelefs, fince my 
return home, I have received two different communications, by which I 
am informed, that the emperor’s anfwer to the king’s letter is already 
prepared, and fent to be tranflated into Latin from the Chinefe. This, 
I find, is an infallible indication of the court’s intentions, and as a fignal 
for us to take our leave. I am afraid that there is good ground for my 
apprehenfion, as Van-ia-gin and Chou-ta-gin, who have jut been here, 
tell me that I fhall have a meflage from the minilter to meet him to- 
morrow at the palace. They fay, that the emperor’s letter for the king 
will probably be then delivered to me (for they pretend not to know 
certainly that it will), in which cafe, they advife me to a fk pe rmiffion 
to depart without delay. IT fuppofe they have been dire&ted to hold 
this difcourfe to me.’ II. 299. 

A few more suggestions were given next day; and, in short, 
they were so pressed from different quarters, that it was abso- 
lutely necessary they should demand ‘leave to set out, in order to 
prevent some still ‘ ‘broader and coarser hints.” It was immedi- 
ately granted, and they began their journey on the 7th October. 
The account of this j journey is very interesting. 

The following passage does not certainly confirm the high no- 
tions which fancitul writers have conceived of the Chinese.admi- 
nistration. 

In the courfe of converfation, they faid that, including all the 
yechts, baggage-boats, and thofe of the attending Mandarines, there 
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were forty vessels employed on our present expedition, and upwards 
of a thousand persons attached to this service. That the emperor al- 
lows five thousand taels per day (each tael equal to 6s. 8d.) for de- 
fraying the expense of it; and that, if that sum should fall short, it 
must be levied on the provinces we pass through. That one thousand 
five hundred taels per day were allotted for the expense of our resi- 
dence at Pekin, and that they were scarcely sufficient. Although the 
maintenance of the embassy must have undoubtedly been very consi- 
derable, I can by no means conceive it in any degree adequate to so 
large an amount. That it has been fully charged to the emperor is 
highly probable ; but between the money charged, and the money 
actually expended, 1 understand there is usually a very material dif- 
ference ; for, though the emperor's warrant may be signed for a great 
sum, yet the checks of office, as they are called, are so numerous and 
so burdensome, that before it arrives at its last stage, it is almost 
sweated to nothing. J remember Chou-ta-gin telling me one day, as 
an instance of this, that an inundation in the course of last year had 
swept away a village in the province of Chan-tong so suddenly, that 
the inhabitants could save nothing but their lives. The emperor (who, 
from having formerly hunted there, was well acquainted with the place) 
immediately ordered one hundred thousand taels for their relief, out 
of which the first Li-poo took twenty thousand ; the second, ten thou- 
sand; the third, five thousand; and so on till at last there remained 
no more than twenty thousand for the poor sufferers. So we find, 
that the boasted moral institutes of China are not much better observ- 
ed than those of some other countries ; and that the disciples of Con- 
fucius are composed of the same fragile materials as the children of 
Mammon in the western world.’ II. 317-318. 

We recommend the following answer to a charge of pro- 
selytizing, to the attention of certain well-disposed persons in 
this island, who have conceived so earnest a desire for the con- 
version of our Eastern subjects. 

* To this I replied, that whatever might be the practice of some 
Europeans, the English never attempted to dispute or disturb the 
worship or tenets of others, being persuaded that the Supreme Go- 
vernor of the universe was equally pleased with the homage of all 
his creatures, when proceeding from sincere devotion, whether accord- 
ing to one mode or another of the various religions which he permit- 
ted to be published ; that the English came to China with no such 
views, as was evident from their merchants at Canton and Macao 
having no priests or chaplains belonging to them, as the other Euro- 
peans had ; and that so far from an idea of that kind entering into 
my mind, or my commission, I had not in my whole train any per- 
son of the clerical character, and that it was such persons only, who 
were employed as the instruments of conversion; that it was trne, 
as stated in the letter, the English had been anciently of the same 
religion as the Portuguese and the other missicnaries, and had adopt- 
ed another; but that one of the principal differences between us and 
them was our not having the same zeal for making proselytes which 

they had.’ II. p. 327. 
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‘We must now make an end of our extracts, by giving the 

following anecdotes illustrative of the skill and proficiency of the 
Chinese in the useful arts. We omit a most execrable piece of 
fine writing, which is dashed into the passage, about the ‘ soar~ 
ing nature’ of the mind ; adamants, fibres, spectres, ores and o- 
ther figures, 
' € Having often observed numbers of blind persons, but never hav- 
ing met a wooden leg, or a deformed limb here, I concluded that 
good oculists were very rare, and that death was the usual conse- 
quence of a fracture. The viceroy told me I was right in my con- 
jecture ; but when J told him of many things in England, and which 
I had brought people with me to instruct the Chinese in, if it had 
been allowed, such as the reanimating drowned persons by a mecha- 
nical operation, restoring sight to the blind by the extraction or de- 
pression of the glaucoma, and repairing and amputating limbs by 
manual dexterity, both he and his companions seemed as if awaken- 
ed out of a dream, and could not conceal their regret for the court’s 
coldness and indifference to our discoveries. From the manner of 
sthese gentlemen’s inquiries, the remarks which they made, and the 
impressions they seemed to feel, I have conceived a much higher o- 
pinion of their liberality and understanding. Whether in these two 
respects the minister be really inferior to them, or whether he acts up- 
on a certain public system, which often supersedes private conviction, 
I know not ; but certain it is, that in a conversation with him at Ge- 
hol, when I mentioned to him some recent inventions of European in- 
genuity, particularly that of the air-balloon, and that I had taken care 
to provide one at Pekin, with a person to go up in it, he not only dis- 
couraged that experiment, but most of the others which, from a per- 
usal of all the printed accounts of this country, we had calculated 
and prepared for the meridian of China, Whatever taste the emperor 
Cam-hi might have shown for the sciences, as related by the Jesuits in 
his day, his successors have not inherited it with his other great qua- 
lities and possessions ; for it would now seem that the policy and va- 
nity of the court equally concurred in endeavouring to keep out of 
sight whatever can manifest our pre-eminence, which they undoubt- 
edly feel, but have not as yet learned to make the proper use of. It 
is, however, in vain to attempt arresting the progress of human know. 
ledge.—I am indeed very much mistaken, if all the authority and all 
the address of the Tartar government will be able much longer to 
stifle the energies of their Chinese subjects. Scarcely a year now 
passes without an insurrection in some of the provinces. It is true, 
they are usually soon suppressed ; but their frequency is a strong 
symptom of the fever within. The paroxysm is repelled; but the 
disease is not cured.’ I]. 363—3865. 

From Canton, the embassy proceeded to Macao; where Lord 
Macartney falls into that breach of the tenth commandment, so 
usually committed by Englishmen. Because the possession of 
that settlement is held by the Portuguese, * on terys equally 
useless and degrading to them’ (which we should fancy is rather 
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their own affair than our’s), he is for our getting it from them by 
all means. ‘ If,’ says he, ‘ they made a difficulty of parting 
with it to us on fair terms, it might easily be taken from them 
by a small force from Madras, and the compensation and irregulari« 
ty be settled afterwards.’—I\1. p. 396. This monstrous sentiment 
is so unlike the rest of Lord Macartney’s conduct, that we wish 
his biographer had omitted it, although he found it in his private 
journal. To publish is rather worse than to write such a thing. 
Lord Macartney was not bred under a late government at Caleut- 
ta; nor had England, in his day, bowed her lofty head to the ex- 
ample of France, in the profligate policy of later times. 
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Charles Bonnet, par Frangots Huber. 


New Observations on the Natural History of Bees. By Francis 
Huser. Translated from the Original. 12mo. pp. 300. J. 
Anderson, Edinburgh. Longman & Co. London. 1806, 


[a natural history of the common bee has been more carefully 

examined, and more amply treated of than that of any other 
of the insect tribe. Yet so complicated and extraordinary are 
some of the processes of nature, that the most diligent observers 
were long utterly unable to account for some circumstances in the 
history of this insect, and published to the world the most oppo- 
site explanations. Several of the most important and intricate 
problems, however, seem now to be finally resolved by the Gene-. 
vese observer M. Huber, of whose valuable little work we purpose 
to lay before our readers a pretty full analysis. We regard the 
facts contained in this volume as extremely important to the natu- 
ralist ; for they not only greatly elucidate the history of this won- 
derful insect, but present some singular facts in physiology hither- 
to unknown, and even unsuspected. 

For the sake of those who may never have made bees the parti-+ 
cular object of their study, it may not be unacceptable, previously 
to sketch, in a very few words, the striking outlines of their his- 
tory ; and to explain some terms generally employed in treating 
of them. 

A hive contains three kinds of bees. 1. A single gueen-bee, dis- 
tinguishable by the great length of her body, and the propor- 
tional shortness of her wings. 2. Working-bces, female non-breed- 
evs, or, as they were formerly called, neuters, to the amount of 
nany thousands : these are the smallest sized bees in the hive, and 
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are armed with a sting. 3%. Drones or males, to the number per- 
haps of 1500 or 2000: these are larger than the workers, and of 
a darker colour ; they make a greater noise in flying, and have no 
sting. The whole labour of the community is perf ormed by the 
workers : they elaborate the wax, and construct the cells; they 
collect the honey, and feed the brood. The drones, numerous 
as they are, serve no other purpose than to insure the impregna- 
tion of the few young queens that may be produced in the course 
of the season ; and they are regularly massacred by the workers 
in the beginning of autumn. 

It is the office of the queen-bee to lay the eggs. These remain 
about three days in the cells before they are hatched. A small 
white worm then makes its appearance, (called indifferently worm, 
larva, maggot or grub): this larva is ted with honey fur some 
days, and then changes into a nymph or pupa. * After passing a 
certain period in this state, it comes forth a perfect winged insect. 

M. Huber sets out with describing the kind of improved ¢ lass 
hive which he employed in his experiments, and which he himself 
invented. He styles it the leaf-hive or book-hive, (ruche en feuil- 
lets, or ruche en livre), trom its opening and shutting somewhat 
jn the manner of the leaves of a book. It consists of several 
frames or boxes a foot square, and in width fifteen French lines, 
or sixteen English, that is, an inch and one third: the boxes are 
placed parallel to each other, and connected together by hinges. 
Availing himself of a known instinct in the bees leading them to 
complete any piece of a comb in the direction in w hich t a find 
it begun, unless they meet with some insurmountable obstacle ; 
he placed pieces of comb in each box, in such a position as to in- 
duce thein to build perpendicular to the horzion. The lateral sur- 
faces of the combs were thus only three or four lines distant from 
the glass panes; and, by opening the different divisions of the 
hive successively, both sur arg s of every comb were, at pleasure, 
brought fully into view. M. Huber did not experience any diffi- 
culty in introducing swarms into these leaf-hives ; and he found, 
that after the lapse of about three days, when the colony was 
fairly established, "the bees submitted patiently to his daily inspec- 
tions. Their tr: anquillity he ascribes, with some prob: ibility, to 
the surprize, and perhaps mam, produced by the sudden admission 


{ =———$ pee 


* Some authors employ the terms chrysalis and avrelia in puteng 
of bees, as if they were fynonymous with ‘nympha : but a nymph is dif- 

tinguifhed by being always rather foft, of a pale or dull colour, and 
exhi ibiting the traces of the extremities: while a chrysalis or aurelia is 
eruftaceous, and generally, as implied in the name, of a golden yellow 
colour. 
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of the light; for he observed that they were always less tractable 
after sunset. An engraved plan of the leaf-hive ac companies the 
work; and from it, along with the explanation given by the au- 
thor, we have no doubt that any person, fond of observing the 
eonclortad economy of the busy tribe, might easily construct such 
a hive; and we believe that he would also find it most excellently 
adapted to the purpose in view. Both the queen bee and the 
drones being considerably larger than the working bees, by ad- 
apting glass-tubes exac tly to the size of the workers, both queens 
and drones may be effectually excluded or effectually kept prison- 
ers, as the nature of the experiments may re quire. 

The work appears in the form of letters, written, or supposed 
to be written, by M. Hubcr to the late M. Bonnet, the celebrated 
author of the Contemplation de la Nature. Nine of the letters are 
occupied with the natural history of the queen bee; three treat 
of the formation of swarms; and the last, or thirteenth letter, 
contains some economical considerations on bees. The experi- 


ments are detailed with great perspicuity ; pretty much in the 
familiar style in which they had been entered in M. Huber’s jour- 
nal: by this means, the reader is in some measure led to consider 
himself as looking on, or assisting the author to perform them, 

Subjoined to the first letter, there is an epistle from M. Bonnet 
to Huber, in which that philosopher suggests a number of expe- 


riments, the prosecution and results of ‘several ot which are re- 
lated in the subsequent part of the work. 

In the first two letters, he treats of the impregnation of the 
queen bee, a subject hitherto involved in the most profound ob- 
scurity. The drones are evidently males ; but the most careful 
observation had never been able to detect any thing like sexual in- 
tercourse between them and the queen bees. Schirach (a Ger- 
man naturalist, well known for his discoveries concerning bees) 
boldly denied that such intercourse was. necessary to her impreg- 

vation; and in this he is stoutly supported by our countryman 
Bonner. Swammerdam, again, remarking that the drones, at 
certain seasons, when collected in clusters, exhaled a strong odour, 
broached an opinion that this odour, proceeding from whole clus~ 
ters of drones, was a kind of aura seminalis, which produced te 
cundation by penetrating the body of the female. ‘There are ge~ 

nerally from i500 to 2000 males in a hive, while there are only 
two or three queens to be impregnated in a season; and Swam- 
merdam seemed to have found, in his bypothesis, an easy expla- 
nation of this enormous disproportion in the numbers of the 
sexes. éaumur, however, combated this fanciful doctrine; and 
our author has confuted it by direct experiment. He confined 
all the drones of a hive in a tin case, perforated with minute 
holes, sufficient to allow any emanation to escape. ‘This tin case 
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was placed in a well inhabited hive, where there was a young 
queen, who could not fail to be subjected to the odour ; but she 
remained barren. 

Maraldi was the first to suggest another hypothesis, which ap- 
parently possessed a greater degree of probability; he imagined 
that the eggs were fecundified by the drones, after being deposited 

‘$n the cells, in a way analogous to the fecundation of the spawn 
of fishes by the milters. Mr Debraw of Cambridge, (in Phil. 
Trans. 1777), strenuously supported this doctrine, and gave 
it a certain degree of plausibility, by referring to numerous 
experiments: he even affirmed, that the milt-like fluid of the 
drones might be seen in the cells. ‘The supposition that the 
drones performed this important office, satisfactorily accounted 
for the prodigious numbers of them found in a hive. But Mr 
Debraw does not seem to have attended to this circumstance,— 
that great numbers of eggs are laid by the queen between the 
months of September and April, which prove fertile, although in 
that season there exist no males to supply the milt-like liquor. 
M. Huber is of opinion, that the appearance of a fluid had been 
merely an optical illusion, arising from the reflexion of the light 
at the bottom of the cell. He made the direct experiment of ri- 
gidly excluding every male from a hive, and yet found that eggs 
laid by the queen in this interval were as fertile as when the males 
were admitted. Mr Debraw’s opinion, therefore, must be erro- 
neous; for the fertility of these eggs must have depended on the 
previous impregnation of the queen herself, and not on any thing 
that could happen after they were deposited. 

M. Hattorf, in a memoir published in Schirach’s work, * en- 
deavoured to show that the queen is impregnated by herself. 
This was also M. Schirach’s opinion; and it seems to be that 
of Mr Bonner. It is an opinion, however, that requires no re- 
futation. ‘The cautious Huber, remarking how much confusion 
had arisen from making experiments with queens taken indiscri- 
minately from the hive, (the source of the error just mention- 
ed), thenceforward selected those which were decidedly in a vir- 
gin state, and with whose history he was acquainted from the 
moment they had left the cell. 

The illustrious Linnzeus was of opinion that the queen-bees 
formed an actual union with the drones; and he seems even to 
have suspected that this union proved fatal to the latter. His 
opinion on both points has now been verified. For, from ma- 
ny exeriments made in the course of the years 1787 and 1788, 
M. Huber found, that the young queens are never impregnated 
as long as they remain in the interior of the hive: if confined 


= 


* Histoire Naturelle de la Reine des Abeilles, 1772. 
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within its walls, they continue barren, though amidst a seraglio of 
males. ‘To receive the approaches of the male, the queen soars 
high in the air, choosing that tine of day when the heat has induc- 
ed the drones to issue from the hive; and love is nowascertained to 
be the motive of the only distant journey which a young queen ever 
makes. From this excursion she returns in the space of about 
half an hour, with the most evident marks of fecundation; for, 
far from being satisfied with the prolific aura of Swammerdam, 
she actually carries away with her the ipsa verenda of the poor 
drone, who never lives to see his offspring, but falls a sacrifice to 
the momentary bliss of his aérial amour. ‘The most complete proof 
of these facts is afforded by the detail of a number of concurrin 
experiments. It is curious that our countryman Bonner should 
have remarked those aérial excursions of the young queens, with- 
out ever suspecting their real object, or observing the marks of 
fecundation upon their return to the hive. ‘The worthy bee- 
master thought they were merely taking an airing. ‘ I have of- 
ten (says he) seen young queens take an airing on the second or 
third day of their age.’ * M. Huber also assigns a-satisfactory 
cause for the existence of such a great number of males. * As 
the queen is obliged to traverse the expanse of the atmosphere 
(he observes) it is requisite the males should be numerous, that 
she may have the chance of meeting some one of them.’ But 
the reason why impregnation cannot be accomplished within the 
hive, has not yet been ascertained. 

In Letter third, M. Huber states the accidental discovery of the 
very singular and unexpected consequences which follow from 
retarding the impregnation of the queen bee beyond the twentieth 
or twenty-first day of her life. In the natural order of things, or 
when impregnation is not retarded, thequeen begins to lay the eggs 
of workers forty-six hours after her intercourse with the male, ‘and 
she continues for the subsequent eleven months to lay these alone 
(only); and it is only after this period, that a considerable and 
uninterrupted laying of the eggs of drones commences. When, 
on the contrary, impregnation is retarded after the twentieth day, 
the queen begins, from the forty-sixth hour, to Jay the eggs of 
drones; and she lays no other kind during her whole life.’ It 
would be tedious to detail the experiments; they were numerons, 
and the results uniform. ¢ I occupied myself,’ (says M. Huber), 
‘ the remainder of 1787, and the two subsequent years, with ex- 
periments on retarded fecundation, and had constantly the same 
results. It is undoubted, therefore, that when the copulation of 
gueens is retarded beyond the twentieth day, only an imperfect 


* Bonner on Bees, 8vo edit. p. 165. 
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impregnation is operated; instead of laying the eggs of workers 
and of males equally, she will lay those of males ‘only,’ (p. 52.) 
This discovery is entirely M. Huber’s own; and so difficult is 
it to offer any plausible explanation of the fact, that he himself 
has scarcely attempted it. The difficulty is much increased when 
we consider, that a single interview with the male is sufficient for 
fecunditying the whole eggs that a queen will lay in the course 
of at least two years, (p. 54.); and that therefore it would be in 
vain to say, that an ear ly impregnation may be necessary for the 
eggs of workers, and a later for those of drones. It will be re- 
collected, that, in the natural state, the queen lays the eggs of 
workers for the first eleven months, to the amount of many thou- 
sands, before she lays a single drone egg; but that when her im- 
pregnation has been for a few days retarded, she begins at once 
to lay the eggs of drones. The generally admitted principle of 
the successive expansion of eggs, renders this very puzzling; for 
how comes it that the eggs of drones, which naturally require 
eleven months to come to perfection in the ovaria of the queen, 
are, in this case, perfected in forty-eight hours? What has be- 
come of the vast multitude of workers’ eggs that the queen ought 
first to have deposited? It is certain “that, during the first 
twenty days of her life, the egys of workers ought to be laid; 
but it would seem that, intercourse with the male being denied, 
the first set of eggs become effete; they waste away, and perhaps 
drop from the animal. A fact mentioned by M. Huber, in a 
subsequent page, (p. 65.), seems to support this notion. ‘ The 
body of those queens whose impregnation has been retarded, is 
shorter than common: the extremity remains slender, while the 
first two rings next the thorax are uncommonly swoln.’ On 
dissecting the double ovary, both branches were found to be 
equally expanded and equally sound; but the eggs were appa- 
rently not placed so closely together as in common queens. A 
queen, in ordinary circumstances, lays about 3000 eggs in the 
space of two months, which is at the rate of 50 a day. It was 
not correctly ascertained, whether the queens whose impregna- 
tion was retarded, laid a number of drone eggs corresponding to 
the whole number of eggs both of workers and drones which 
they ought to have deposited; but it is certain that they laid a 
greater number of drone eggs than they ought naturally to have 
done. The hives in which only drones were produced, always 
failed, and, indeed, generally broke up before the queens had 
done jaying; for, after the lapse of some time, the workers find- 
ing themselves overwhelmed with drones, Jruges consumere nati, 
and receiving no increase of their own number, abandoned the 
hive, and at the same time despatched their unfortunate sove- 
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reign.—Jn order to throw some light on this curious subject, M. 
Huber suggests the propriety of instituting analogous experi- 
ments on other insects; by retarding, for example, the impreg- 
nation of the females of other species of bees, of wasps, and of 
butterflies. 

In the course of a number of experiments made on this sub- 
ject, some other curious points in the natural history of the bee 
were accidentally illustrated. Thus, a queen, twenty-seven days 
old, having been impregnated on the 31st of October, did not 
begin to lay at the expiration of forty-six hours, apparently on 
account of the weather having, in the mean time, become ex- 
tremely cold. She was confined in a hive all winter; and on the 
4th of April ensuing, prodigious numbers both of larvee and pu- 
pz were found ; and all of them produced drones. 

‘ Here, as in the other experiments, retardation had rendered the 
queen incapable of laying the eggs of workers: but this result is the 
more remarkable, as she did not commence laying until four months 
and a half after fecundation. It is not rigorously true, therefore, 
that the term of forty-six hours elapses between the copulation of the 
female and her laying ; the interval may be much longer if the wea- 
ther grows cold. Lastly, it follows, that although cold will retard 
the laying of a queen impregnated in autumn, she will begin to lay 
in spring without requiring new copulation. ’—p. 63. 

Again, M. Huber had an opportunity of correcting those na- 
turalists who maintain, that the working bees are charged with 
the task of conveying into proper cells such eggs as may be mis- 
placed by the queen. He put a queen, who was ready to lay 
workers’ eggs, into a prepared hive which contained only the cells 
of drones, but which communicated, by a narrow tube (sufficient 
to permit workers to pass, but too small for the queen), with an- 
other hive which contained plenty of the cells of workers. The 
queen, taught by nature the kindof eggsshe was about tolay,search- 
ed about for suitable cells; but finding none, she chose rather to 
drop her eggs at random, than place those of workers in the cells 
of drones. ‘The egys thus dropped, soon disappeared; and care- 
less observers might have concluded that they were carried off by 
the workers to the proper cells; but none were to be seen there ; 
and the author soon ascertained that they were really eaten up by 
the workers. Thus it was proved that the care of depositing 
properly the respective kinds of eggs, is left eutirely to the in- 
stinct of the queen, and that the workers running off with mis- 
placed eggs in order to devour them, has been mistaken for their 
tenderly conveying them to the right celis.— When the impreg- 
nation of the queen bee is retarded, her instinct seems to suffer ; 
for she then lays her eggs indiscriminately in large and in small 
sells; those laid in large cells producing large drones; those in 
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small cells, small drones; and she has been known to lay the 

of drones even in royal cells, some of which kind of cells the bees 
always take care to construct whenever the queen begins to lay 
male eggs. It is remarkable that the workers were, on those last 
occasions, deceived, and treated the embryo drones as if they had 
been truly of the royal brood. 

The working bees had for ages been considered as entirely des- 
titute of sex; and hence, in the writings of many authors they 
are denominated neufers. From the experiments of Schirach and 
of Huber, it seems now to be clearly ascertained that the workers 
are really of the female sex; but that the organs of generation are 
smal] and imperfect, being capable, however, of development, if 
the larvae be fed with royal jelly. 

Letter fourth accordingly treats of Schirach’s curious discovery, 
which is amply confirmed by Huber. ‘The discovery was this ; 
That when bees are by any accident deprived of their queen, they 
have the power of selecting one or two grubs of workers, and of 
converting them into queens; and that they accomplish this, by 
greatly enlarging the cells of those selected larvae, by supplying 
them more copiously with food, and with food of a more pungent 
sort than is given to the common larvee. ‘ All my researches 
(says our author, p. 77.) establish the reality of the discovery. 
During ten years that I have studied bees, I have repeated M. 
Schirach’s experiment so often, and with such uniform success, 
that I can no longer have the least doubt on the subject.’ The 
same testimony is given by Mr Bonner, who declares, that * hav- 
ing repeated the experiment again and again, he can aflirm it with 
the utmost confidence and certainty.’* M. Schirach’s discovery 
may now therefore be considered as established beyond controver- 
sy; and the late Mr John Hunter’s sarcastic strictures, in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions for 1792, must consequently fall to the 
ground. Mr Key’s violent scepticism must at length also be over- 
ruled. That gentleman has declared that he made experiments 
foreight years on the subject, without obtaining a single favourable 
result ; t but this ill luck can now, we think, be ascribed only to 
some unaccountable awkwardness, or some unhappy blunder in 
performing the experiments. 

M. Huber gives the following curious account of the manne 
in which bees proceed in forming capacious cells for the workers’ 
grubs destined to royalty. 

* Bees foon become fenfible of having loft their queen, and in a few 
hours commence the labour neceflary to repair their lofs. Firft, ther 





* Bonner on Bees, p. 60. 
t Bath Society's Papers, vol. V. 
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select the young common worms, which the requisite treatment is to 
convert into queens, and immediately begin with enlarging the cells 
where they are deposited. Their mode of proceeding is curious; and 
the better to illustrate it, I shall describe the labour bestowed on a sin- 
gle cell, which will apply to all the rest containing worms destined 
for queens. Having chosen a worm, they sacrifice three of the con- 
tiguous cells; next they supply it with food, and raise a cylindrical 
enclosure around, by which the cell becomes a perfect tube, with a 
rhomboidal bottom ; for the parts forming the bottom are left un- 
touched. If the bees damaged it, they would lay open three corre- 
sponding cells on the opposite surface of the comb, and consequent- 
ly destroy their worms, which would be an unnecessary sacrifice, and 
nature has opposed it. Therefore, leaving the bottom rhomboidal, 
they are satisfied with raising a cylindrical tube around the worm, 
which, like the other cells in the comb, is horizontal. But this habi- 
tation remains suitable to the worm called to the royal state, only 
during the first three days of its existence: another situation is re- 
quisite for the other two days it is a worm. Then, which is so small 
a portion of its life, it must inhabit a cell nearly of a pyramidal figure, 
and hanging perpendicularly. The workers therefore gnaw away 
the ceils surrounding the cylindrical tube, mercilessly sacrifice their 
worms, and use the wax in constructing a new pyramidal tube, which 
they solder at right angles to the first, and work it downwards. The 
diameter of this pyramid decreases insensibly from the base, which 
is very wide, to the point. In proportion as the worm grows, the 
bees labour in extending the cell, and bring food, which they place 
before its mouth, and around its body, forming a kind of cord around 
it. The worm, which can move only in a spiral direction, turns in- 
cessantly to take the food before its head: it insensibly descends, 
and at length arrives at the orifice of the cell. Now is the time of 
transformation toa nymph. As any further care is unnecessary, the 
bees close the cell with a peculiar substance appropriated for it, and 
there the worm undergoes both its metamorphoses.’ _p. 78.—80. 

Our author states several points, however, in which his experi- 
ence leads him to differ from M. Schirach. ‘The latter observer 
having remarked, that larvee three days old were generally select- 
ed for the royal treatment, concluded that this age of three days 
was an essential requisite; but M. Huber found that those two 
days old, or only a few hours old, were sometimes chosen to the 
throne, and became perfect queens. We shall extract one expe- 
riment at length, as it both demonstrates the reality of common 
larve being converted into queens, and shows the little influence 
which their age has on the effects of the operation. 

* [ put some pieces of comb, with some workers’ eggs, in the cells, 
and of the same kind as those already hatched, into a hive deprived of 
the queen. The same day.several cells were enlarged by the bees, and 
converted into royal cells, and the worms supplied with a thick bed of 
jelly. Five were theo removed from those cells, and five commor 
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worms, which, forty-eight hours before, we had seen come from the 
egg, substituted for them. The bees did not seem aware of the change; 
they watched over the new worms the same as over those chosen b 
themselves ; they continued enlarging the cells, and closed them at 
the usual time. When they had brooded on them (for such seems 
to be M. Huber’s opinion) for seven days, we removed the cells to 
see the queens that were to be produced. Two were excluded al- 
most at the same moment, of the largest size, and well formed in 
every respect. The term of the other cells having elapsed, and no 
queen appearing, we opened them. In one was a dead queen, but 
still a nymph: the other two were empty. The worms had spun 
their silk coccoous, but died before passing into their nymphine state, 
and presented only a dry skin. I can conceive nothing more con- 
clusive than this experiment. It demonstrates that hees have the 
power of converting worms of workers into queens, since they suc- 
ceeded in procuring queens by operating on the worms which we our- 
selves had selected. ‘Tt i is equally demonstrated, that the success of 
the operation does not depend on the worms being three days old, as 
those entrusted to the bees were only two.’ pp. 81, 82. 

He mentions another experiment, by which it appears, that 
Jarvee only a few hours old (as already hinted), are sometimes 
destined to replace a lost queen. 

In his fifth letter M. Huber relates some experiments which 
confirm the singular discovery of M. Riems, concerning the ex 
istence, occasionally, of common working bees that are capable 
of laying egos y—which, we may remark, is certainly a most con- 
vincing ‘proof of their being of the female sex. Eg: as were ob- 
served to increase in number daily in a hive in which there were 
no queens of the usual appearance ; but small queens consider- 
ably resemble workers, and to discriminate them required minute 
inspection. 

* My assistant’ (says M. Huber) * then offered to perform an ope- 
ration that required both courage and patience, and which I could not 
resolve to suggest, though the same expedient had occurred to myself. 
He proposed to examine each bee in the hive separately, to discover 
whether some small queen had not insinuated herself among them, and 
escaped our first researches.—It was necessary, therefore, to seize the 
whole bees, notwithstanding their irritation, and to examine their spe- 
cific character with the utmost care. This my assistant undertook, 
and executed with great address. Eleven days were employed in it ; 
and, during all that time, he scarcely allowed himself any relaxation, 
but what the relief of his eyes required. He took every bee in his 
hand ; he attentively examined the trunk, the hind limbs, and the 
sting ; and he found that there was not one without the characteris- 
tics of the common bee, that is, the lietle basket on the hind legs, 
the long trunk, and the straight sting.’ _p. 91, 92. 

They afterwards seized a fertile worker in’ the very act of lay- 
ing; and they thus describe her appearance, (p. 94.) * She pre- 
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sented all the external characteristics of common bees; the only 
difference we could recognize, and that was a very slight one, 
consisted in the belly seeming less, and more slender than that of 
workers. On dissection, her ovaries were found more fragile; 
smaller, and composed of fewer oviducts than the ovaries of 
queens. We counted eleven eggs of sensible size; some of 
which appeared ripe for laying. This ovary was double, like 
that of queens.’ How or when these fertile workers are im- 
pregnated is quite unknown. 

Fertile workers resemble queens whose impregnation has been 
retarded, in this, that they lay the eggs of drones only, never 
those of workers; and also in this, that they sometimes place 
their eggs in royal cells. It is remarkable, however, that in the 
case of queens, whose impregnation has been retarded, laying 
their eggs in royal cells, the bees build them up, and brood over 
them until the last metamorphosis of the included drones; but 
that when eggs are deposited in royal cells by fertile workers, the 
bees, although at first they pay due attention to the larve, never 
fail to destroy them in the course of a few days. 

Schirach’s discoveries certainly proved, that common working- 
bees are radically of the female sex. Huber, we have seen, detect- 
ed and described their ovaries; and the notion, long entertained, 
of their being of the neuter gender, is now justly exploded as a so~ 
lecism in animated nature. Here, we cannot help observing, that 
the doctrine of workers being of the female sex, has accidentally, 
and most unintentionally, received a very striking collateral con- 
firmation from one of its most eminent opposers. Linneeus had 
asserted * that there are ten joints in the antennze of queens; 
eleven in those of drones; and fifteen in those of workers: and 
his assertion on this point naturally passed current as authentic 
fact. Taking it for granted, therefore, that there existed such a. 
discrepancy in the structure of the antennz of queens and of 
workers, naturalists were startled at the new doctrine, that both 
were females, and that the larvee of workers could be converted 
into queens. Mr Kirby (the acute and laborious author of the 
Monographia Apum Anglia, in which he has described above 220 
species, natives of England), has corrected the Swedish knight, 
and informs us, that there are positively the same number of 
articulations in the antennse of queens, as in those of workers. 
This testimony is not the less deserving of credit, that it militates 
against Mr Kirby’s own notions, who continues to argue for 
workers being proper neuters. 

VOL. XI, NO. 22. Y 

* Systema Nature, art. Apis mellifica. ‘ Regina (fceemina), an- 
tennis articulis 10, &c. Fuci (mares), antennis 11-articulatis, &e, 
Operarie (spadones), antennis 15-articulatis, &c.’ 
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M. Huber imagines he has discovered the cause of the partial 
expansion of the sexual organs in those workers that prove fertile. 
He observes, that fertile workers appear in those hives only that 
have lost the queen, and where of course a quantity of royal jelly 
is prepared for feeding the larvee intended to replace her. He 
suspects that the bees, either by accident or by a particular in- 
stinct, the principle of which is unknown, drop some particles 
of royal jelly into cells contiguous to those containing the worms 
destined for queens. The larve of workers that thus ¢ casually 
receive portions of this active aliment, are affected by it, and 
their ovaries acquire a certain degree of expansion: from the 
want of full feeding, and owing to the smallness of their cells, 
this expansion is only partial, and such fertile workers remain of 
the ordinary size of working bees, and lay only a few CBE. The 
royal jelly, when pure, may be known by its pungent taste ; * 
but when mixed with other substances, it is not easily distinguish- 
ed. M. Huber repeatedly tried to feed some of the larve of 
workers in other parts of the hive, with the royal jelly, in order 
to observe the consequences; but he found this to be a vain at- 
tempt, the bees immediately destroying such worms, and them- 
selves devouring the food. It has not therefore been directly as- 
certained, that all fertile workers proceed from larve: that have 
received portions of the royal food; but M. Huber observed, that 
they were uniformly such as had passed the vermicular state, in 
cells contiguous to the royal ones. * Fhe bees, (he remarks), in 
their course thither, will pass in numbers over them, stop, and 
drop some portion of the jelly destined for the royal larve.’ 
This reasoning, though not conclusive, is plausible. ‘The result 
is so uniform, that M. Huber says he can, whenever he pleases, 
produce fertile workers in his hives. ‘They are probably, he adds, 
always produced, in greater or less numbers, whenever the bees 
have to create to themselves a new queen; and the reason that 
they are so seldom seen, probably is, that the queen bees attack 
and destroy them without mercy whenever they perceive them. 

Letters sixth and seventh, treat of the combats of queens; the 
massacre of the males; and of the reception a stranger queen 
meets with inahive. Whena supernumerary queen Is produced 
jn a hive, or is introduced into it in the course of experiment, 


* Mr Bonner puzzles much about this royal jelly, whether it be of 
a generative or a nutritive nature; he inclines to the former opinion, 
while he at ithe same time admits, that in this case we must take it 
for granted that the working-bees are males! Buc this difficulty he 
pleasantly enough considers as counterbalanced by one on the other 
side; for if the j« lly be merely of a nutritive nature, then, says he, 
the gucen‘is self-prolific, or a hermaphrodite ! 
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either she or the rightful owner soon perishes. "The German na» 
turalists, Schirach and Riems, imagined that the working-hees 
assailed the stranger, and stung her to death. Reaumur con- 
sidered it as more “probable, that the sceptre was made to depend 
on the issue of a single combat between the claimants ; and this 
conjecture is verified by the observations of. Huber. The same 
hostility towards rivals, and destructive vengeance against royal 
cells, animates all queens, whether they be virgins, or in a state 
of impregnation, or the mothers of numerous broods: The 
working-bees, it may here be remarked, remain quiet spectators 
of the destruction, by the first-hatched queens, of the remaining 
royal cells; they approach only to share in the plunder present- 
ed by their havock- making mistress, greedily devouring any food 
found at the bottom of the cells, and even sucking the ‘fluid from 
the abdomen of the nymphs before they toss out the carcases. 

The following fact, connected with this subject, is one of the 
most curious perhaps in the whole history of this wonderful in- 
sect. Whenever the workers perceive that there are two rival 
queens in the hive, numbers of them crowd around each: they 
seem to be perfectly aware of the approaching deadly conflict, 
and willing to prompt their amazonian chieftains to the battle ; 
for, as often as the queens show a disinclination to fight, or seem 
inclined to recede from each other, or to fly off, the bees imme- 
diately surround and detain them; but when either combatant 
shows a disposition to approach her antagonist, all the bees form- 
ing the en instantly give way to allow her full liberty for the 
attack. (p. 117.) It seems strange that those bees who in general 
show so much anxiety about the ; safety of their queen, should, in 
particular circumstances, oppose her preparations to avoid im- 
pending danger,—should seem to promote the battle, and to ex- 
cite the. fury of the combatants. 

When a queen is removed from a hive, the bees do not imme- 
diately perceive it; they continue their labours ; ‘ watch over the 
young, and perform all their ordinary occupations. But, in a few 
hours, agitation ensues ; all appears a scene of tumult in the hive. 
A singular humming is ‘heard ; ; the bees desert their young; and 
rush over the surface of the combs with a delirious impetuosity. ” 
They have now evidently discovered that their sovereign is gone ; 
and the rapidity with which the bad news now spreads through 
the hive, to the opposite side of the combs, is very remarkable. 
On replacing the queen in the hive, tranquillity is almost instantly 
restored. ‘The bees, it is worthy of notice, recognize the indi- 
vidual person of their own queen. If another be palmed upon 
them, they seize and surround her, so that she is either suffocated 
er perishes by hunger ; for it 9 remarkable, that the workers 

££. 
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are never known to attack a queen bee with their stings. If, how- 
ever, more than eighteen hours have elapsed before the stranger 
queen be introduced, she has some chance to escape: ‘The bees do 
at first seize and confine her ; but less rigidly ; and they soon be- 
gin to disperse, and at length leave her to reign over a hive in 
which she was at first treated as a prisoner. If twenty-four hours 
have elapsed, the stranger will be well received from the first, and 
at once admitted to the sovereignty of the hive. In short, it ap- 
pears that the bees when depriv ed of their queen, are thrown in- 
to great agitation ; that they wait about twenty hours, apparently 
in hopes of her return ; but that after this interregnum, the agi- 
tation ceases; and they set about supplying their loss by beginning 
to construct royal cells. It is when they are in this temper, and 
not sooner, that a stranger queen will be graciously received: and 
upon her being presented to them, the royal cells, in whatever 
state of forwardness they may happen to be, are instantly aban- 
doned, and the larve destroyed. Réeaumur must therefore have 
mistaken the result of his own experiments, when he asserts, that 
a stranger queen is instantly well received, though presented at 
the moment when the other is withdrawn. He had seen the 
bees crowding around her at the entrance of the hive, and laying 
their antennz over her: and this he seems to have taken for ca- 
ressing. ‘The structure of the hives he employed, prevented him 
from seeing further: had he used the leaf-hive, or one of similar 
construction, he would have perceived that the apparent caresses 
of the guards were or!y the prelude of actual imprisonment. 
It is well known, that after the season of swar ming, a general 
massacre of the drones i iscommenced. Several authors assert in 
their writings, that the workers do not sting the drones to death, 
but merely “harass them till they be banished from the hive and 
perish. M. Huber contrived a glass table, on which he placed 
several hives, and he was thus able to see distinetly what passed 
in the bottom of the hive, which is generally dark and conceal- 
ed: he witnessed a real and furious massacre of the males, the 
cant ah thrusting their stings so deep into the bodies of the de- 
fenceless drones, that the -y were obliged to turn on themselves 
as on a pivot, before they could extricate them. The work of 
death commenced in all the hives much about the same time. 
It is not, however, by a blind or indiscriminating instinct that 
the workers are impelled thus to sacrifice the males ; but if » 
hive be deprived of its queen, no massacre of the males takes 
place in it, while the hottest persecution rages in all the sur- 
rounding hives. In this case, the males are allowed to survive 
over winter. Mr Bonner had observed this fact ; he suppos- 
ed, however, that the workers thus tolerated the drones for the 
sake of the additional heat they generated in the hive; but we 
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now see the true reason to be, that their aid is needed to impreg 
nate a new queen. ‘The drones are also suffered to exist in hives 
that possess tertile workers, but no proper queen; and, what is 
remarkable, they are likewise spared in hives governed by a 
queen, whose impregnation has been retarded. Here, then, 
we perceive a counter instinct opposed to that which would have 
impelled them to the usual massacre. 

Letter eighth is occupied with miscellaneous topics. The au- 
thor first investigates whether the queen be really oviparous ; 
and this poiat he clear ly ascertains in the affirmative. 

Ele next states the different periods at which the transforma- 
tions occur, in the case of the different orders of queen, worker, 
and drone; and his information being minute, and no doubt 
< orrectly accurate, we shall extract it. 

* The worm of workers pafles three days in the egg, five in the ver- 
micular flate, and then the bees clofe up its cell with a wax covering. 
‘The worm now begins {pinning its coccoon, in which operation thirty- 
tix houre are confumed, In three days it changes to a nymph, and it 
pafies fix days in this form. It is only on the twentieth day of its ex- 
ritence, counting from the moment the egg is laid, that it attains the fly 
ilate.—The royal worm alfo paffes three days in the egg, and is five a 
worm ; the bees then clofe its cell, and it immediately begins {pinning 
the coccoon, which occupies twenty-four hours, The tenth and ele- 
enth day it remains in complete repofe, and even fixteen hours of the 
twelfth. Then the transformation to a nymph takes place, in which 
tiate four and one-third days are pafled. Thus, it is not before the fix- 
teenth day that the perfe& ftate of queen is attained.— The male worm 
pafies three days in the egg, fix and a half as a worm, and metamor- 
phofes inte a fly on the twenty-fourth day after the egg is laid. ’— 
Pp. 1S ly 152. 

‘lhe author then examines the effects of position on the growth 
of the larva. ‘The bodies of the larva, in the cells of workers 
and drones, are placed perpendicular to the horizon; those in 
royal cells lye horizontally. It was suspected that the horizontal 
posture somehow promoted the increment of the royal grub ;_ but 
\i. Huber found, that a complete reversal of the position was 
followed by no perceptible consequence to the larvee 

We have, in the next place, some remarks on the coccoons 
spun by the different larva. Workers and drones both spin 
complete coccoons, or enclose themselves on every side. Royal 

arvae, however, construct only imperfect coccoons, open be- 
hind, and enveloping only the head, thorax, and first ring of 
the abdomen. M. Huber concludes, without any hesitation, 
that the final cause of the royal larvae forming only incomplete 
coccoons, is, that they may thus be exposed to the mortal sting 


t 


ef the first-hatched queen, whose instinct leads her instantly to 
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seek the destruction of those that would soen become her rivals ; 
and be calls upon us to admire the providence of Nature, in 
thus exposing the royal larvee to fatal danger. (p. 159.) 

In the close of the letter, we have an account of an experiment 
instituted to determine the influence which the size of the cells 
might have on the size of the bees produced in them. All the 
jarve were removed from a comb of drones’ cells, and the larvee 

of workers substituted in their place. The bees, it may be re- 
marked, immediately showed that they were aware of the change 
which had been effected ; for they did not close the cells with 
the convex covering always placed over the males, but gave them 

quite a flat top. ‘The result proved, that the size of the cells 
cioes not materially influence the size of the bees; or, at least, 
that although a small cell may cramp the size of a worker, yet, 
that workers bred in large cells do not exceed the ordinary bulk. 

In letters ninth, tenth, and eleventh, the author treats of the 
formation of swarms. But in the first place, he gives an inte- 
resting account of the hatching of the queen bee. When the 
pupa Is about to change into the perfect insect, the bees render 
the cover of the cell thinner by guawing away part of the wax ; 
and with so much nicety do they perform this operation, that the 
cover at last becomes pellucid, owing to its extreme thinness. 
"This must not only facilitate the exit of the fly, but, M. Huber 
remarks, it ma y possi bly be useful in permitting the evaporation 
of the superabundant fluids of the nymph. After the transtorm- 
ation is complete, the young queens would, in common course, 
immediately emerge irom their cells as workers aud drones do ; 
but the bees always keep them prisoners for some days in = 
cells, supplying them in the mean time with honey for food ; 
small hoie being made in the door of each cell, through which 
the confined bee extends its proboscis to receive it. The royal 
prisoners continually utter a kind of song, the modulations of 
which are said to vary. The final cause of this temporary impri- 
sonment, it is sugeested, may possibly be, that they may be able 

to take flight at the instant they are liberated. When a young 
queen Coes at last get out, she meets with rather an awkward re- 

ception ; she is pulled, bit, and chased, as often as she happens to 
approach the other royal ceils in the hive. The purpose of nature 
here seems to be, tiiat she should be impelled to gooti with a swarm 
as soon as possibie. A curious fact was observed on these occa- 
sions: when the queen found herself much harassed, she had 
eniy to uiter a peculiar noise, (the commanding voice, we may 
presume, of sovereignty), and all the bees were instantaneously 
constrained to submission and obedience. ‘This is indeed one ot 
the most marked instances in which the queen exerts her sove» 
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reign power. It seems entirely to have escaped the notice of Mr 
Bonner, who declares that he never could observe in the queen 
any thing like an exertion of sovereignty. * 

The conclusions at which M, Huber arrives on the subject of 
swarms, are the following. 

ist, * A swarm is always led off by a single queen, either the 
sovereign of the parent hive, or one recently brought into exist- 
ence. If, at the return of spring, we examine a ‘hive well peo- 
pled, and governed by a fertile queen, we shall see her lay a pro~ 
digious number of male eggs in the course of May, and the work- 
ers will choose that moment for constructing several royal cells. ” 
(p. 202.) This laying of male eggs in May, M. Huber calls the 
great laying; and he remarks, that no queen ever has a great lay- 
ing till she be eleven months old. It is only after finishing this 
laying, that she is able to undertake the journey implied in leading 
a swarm; for, previously to this, * datum trahit alvum,’ which 
unfits her for flying. ‘There appears to be a secret relation be- 
tween the production of male eggs and the construction of royal 
cells. The great laying commonly lasts thirty days: and regularly 
on the twentieth or twenty-first, several royal cells are founded. 

2dly, ‘ When the larve hatched from the eggs laid by the queen 
in the royal cells are ready to transform to nymphs, this queen 
leaves the hive, conducting a swarm along with her; and the first 
swarm that proceeds from the hive is uniformly conducted by the 
old queen.’ (p. 205.) M. Huber remarks, that it was necessar 
that instinct should impel the old queen to lead forth the first 
swarm ; for that she being the strongest, would never have failed 
to have overthrown the younger competitors for the throne. An 
old queen, as has been already said, never quits a hive at the head 
of a swarm, till she have finished ‘her laying of male eggs; but 
this is of importance, not merely that she may be lighter and fit- 
ter for flight, but that she may be ready to begin with the laying 
of workers’ eggs in her new habitation, workers being the bees 
first needed in order to secure the continuance and prosperity of 
the newly founded commonwealth. 

Sdly, * After the old queen has conducted the first swarm from 
the hive, the remaining bees take particular care of the royal cells, 
and prevent the young queens successively hatched, from leaving 
them, unless at an interval of several days between each.” (p. 207.) 
U nder this head, he introduces a nuinber of general remarks, 
some of which may prove useful. ‘ A swarm (he observes) is 
never seen, unless in a fine day, or, to speak more correctly, at 
a time of the day when the sun shines, and the air is calm. Some- 
times we have obser ved all the precursors of sw vartaing, disorder 
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and agitation; but a cloud passed before the sun, and tranquillity 
was restored; the bees thought no more of swarming. An hour 
afterwards, the sun having again appeared, the tumult was re- 
newed; it rapidly augmented; and the swarm departed.’ (p. 211.) 
A certain degree o 7 iaek, commences as soon as the young 
queens are hatched, and begin to traverse the hive: the agitation 
soon pervades the whole bees; and such a ferment then rages, 
that M. Huber has often observed the thermometer in the hive 
rise suddenly from about 92° to above 104°: this suffocating heat 
he considers as one of the means employed by nature for urging 
the bees to go off in swarms. In warm weather, one strong hive 
has been known to send off four swarms in eighteen days. 

4thly, * The young queens conducting swarms from their native 
hive, are still in a virgin state.’ (p. 221.) The day after being 
settled in their new abode, they generally set out in quest of the 
males, and this is usually the fifth day of their existence as queens. 
Old queens conducting the first swarms require no renewal of 
their intercourse with the male, a single interview being sufficient 
to fecundate all the eggs that a queen will lay for at least two years. 
This is considered by Mr Bonner as quite an incredible circum- 
stance ; insomuch that he remarks, either in a sarcastic, or in a 
very innocent style, that if a queen-bee ‘ should continue for 
seven or eight months with about 12,000 impregnated eggs in her 
ovarium, it certainly would make her appear very large!’ * The 
worthy bee-master seems to have fancied that an egg could not be 
fecundated til] it were of the full size, and ready for exclusion. 
It is a fact, however, ascertained beyond controversy by M. Hu- 
ber, that ¢ a single copulation is sufficient to impregnate the whole 
eggs that a queen will lay in the course of at least two years. I 
have even reason to think (he adds) that a single copulation will 
impregnate all the eggs that she will lay during her whole life ; 
but I want absolute proof for more than two years.’ p. 54. 

Towards the close of the eleventh letter, we have some remarks 
on the wonderful instincts of bees; and in hazarding these, M. 
Huber is duly cautious. He resolves all into what Shakespeare 

calls a * ruling nature ;’ and disapproves both of Reaumur for 

ascribing wis: dom and foresight to them, and of Buffon for con- 
sidering them as mere automata. We do not imagine he would 
be at all more indulgent to our learned coyntryman Mr Knight, 
who, in a Jate paper on the economy of bees, + has intimated his 
belief that they can hold consultations, and communicate differ- 
ent kinds of intelligence to each other. |‘ If their language (he 


* Bonner on ioe p- 69. 
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goes the length of saying) be not in some degrce a language of 
ideas, it appears to be something very similar. ’ 

In the twelfth letter, we find additional observations on queens 
that lay only the eggs of drones, or whose fecundation has been 
retarded. ‘The instinct of such queens seems to be impaired: 
they show no antipathy to royal cells, but pass quietly over them 
without indicating any emotion, while other queens exhibit the 
greatest enmity against those of their own sex that are in the nyin- 
phine state. Some observations are added on the effects produced 
by mutilating the bodies of queens. Swammerdam had asserted, 
that if the wings of queens be cut, they are rendered sterile. 
This appeared rather strange and improbable. M. Huber ac- 
cordingly found, that the cutting of the wings of impregnated 
queens produced no effect on them; and he concludes, certainly 
with great probability, that Swammerdam had cut the wings of 
virgin queens, who had not therefore been able to seek the males 
in the air, and so remained barren. ‘The amputation of one an- 
tenna, M. Huber found, had no bad effect on a queen; but when 
deprived of both, she was much deranged: she dropped her eggs 
at random; and when the bees fed her, she often missed her aii 
in attempting to catch hold of the morsel they presented to her. 
M. Huber placed two queens deprived of the antennae in the same 
hive: the loss of their feelers seemed to have put an end to their 
natural animosity ; they passed and repassed each other, without 
taking the least notice. Both of them constautly eudeavoured ta 
Jeave the hive. M. Huber declares, that he cannot say whether 
the antennz be the organs of touch or of smell; but he suggests 
that they may possibly fulfil both functions at once. It seems 
fully as probable that they are the instruments of a peculiar sense, 
of the nature of which we have no conception, and for which, 
consequently, we have no name. 

In the thirteenth and last letter, we have several useful obser 
vations on the economical treatment of bees. It bas already been 
hinted, that M. Huber’s leaf-hive might be employed with ad- 
vantage by practical men. It is well calculated, for example, for 
producing artificial swarms, on the principle of Schirach’s disco-~ 
very. * In the leaf-hive we can see whether the population is 
suflicient to admit of division,-—if the brood is of proper age,— 
if males exist or are ready to be produced for impregnating the 
young queen.’ By means of it, also, bees may be induced to 
work much more in wax than they would naturally do. * Here’ 
(says M. Huber) * I am led to whiat | believe is a new observa- 
tion. While naturalists have directed our admiration to the pa- 
rallel position of the combs, they have overlooked another trait 


in the industry of bees, namely, the equal distance uniformly 
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between them. On measuring the interval separating the combs, 
it will generally be found about four lines. Were they too dis- 
tant, it is very evident the bees would be much dispersed, and 
unable to communicate their heat reciprocally; whence the brood 
would not be exposed to sufficient warmth. "Were the combs too 
close, on the contrary, the bees could not freely traverse the in- 
tervals, and the work of the hive would suffer.’ (p. 263.) This 
instinct being admitted, it is evident that bees may be induced to 
construct new combs, by merely separating those already built, so 
far asunder, thatthey may have room to build others in the interval. 

The cause of the bees, which has been so eloquently and pa- 
thetically pleaded by the Poet of the Seasons, is supported by M. 
Huber on a principle more intelligible perhaps, and more per- 
suasive, to most country bee-masters,—viz. interest. He depre- 
cates the destruction of bees, and recommends to the cultivator 
to be content with a reasonable share of the wealth of the hive ; 
arguing, very justly we believe, that a little taken from each of 
a number of hives, is ultimately much more profitable, than a 
greater quantity obtained by the total destruction of a few. 

M. Huber, in the conclusion, promises to give to the public 
a separate work on the economical management of bees. This 
has not yet been published; but the experience and sagacity of 
the author lead us to anticipate in it, the most useful practi- 
cal book that has ever appeared on the subject. We may ob- 
serve, however, that to the edition printed at Paris in 1796 is 
subjoined a * Manuel-pratique de la Culture des Abeilles,’ by a 
Frenchman. This little tract contains, in our opinion, a good 
deal of useful information, exhibiting the most recent and im- 
proved plans adopted in France. A translation of it, we con- 
ceive, would have been a valuable addition to the work now be- 
fore us. 

Upon the whole, M. Huber’s treatise is both an entertaining 
and an instructive little volume. ‘Throughout the performance, 
however, a want of arrangement is conspicuous ; and in this re- 
spect the original is still more faulty than the translation; for the 
translator has with propriety removed to an appendix some mi- 
nute anatomical details, which interrupt and darken the narrative; 
and has, on the other hand, engrossed in the text some important 
and closely connected passages which are improperly thrown into 
foot-notes in the original. 

The author mentions in his preface, that he had long been de- 
prived of sight, and was obliged to depend on an assistant in 
making his experiments. We ° should not wonder if the reader 
should agree with us in being at first somewhat mortified at this 
intelligence, and should wish that the author had seen every thing 
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with his own eyes :—we should really be surprised if he did not 
smile with us at finding this untoward-looking circumstance ac- 
tually considered as an advantage by the translator ; for, after 
mentioning the circumstance, the translator, in his preface, imme- 
diately adds, * Thus these discoveries may be said to acquire 
double authority!’ Now, it seems pretty evident, that though a 

naturalist’s assistant may possess a pair of very good eyes, he n may 
yet be quite inadequate to the task of intelligibly describing what 
he sees. M. Huber, however, fortunately enjoyed, in Francis 
Burnens, a philosophic assistant, who himself appears to have en- 
tered with enthusiasm into the pursuit, and to have conducted 
the experiments, not only with the most patient assiduity, watch- 
ing every occurrence ocu/is emissitiis, but with great address, and 
no small share of steadiness and courage—qualities indispensable 
in those who attempt to work among the stinging nations. 

In respect to the translation, it is anonymous; but bears in- 
trinsic marks of Scottish extraction. In his preface, the transla- 
tor observes, ‘ It is vain to attempt a translation of any work 
without being to a certain degree skilled in the subject of which 
it treats. Some parts of the original of che following treatise, it 
must be acknowledged, are confused, and some so minute, that 
it is extremely difficult to give an exact interpretation. But the 
general tenor, though not elegant, is plain and perspicuous ; and 
such has it been here retained.’ We should be sorry to detract 
from this modest claim. ‘The translation is certainly always plain, 
and it is generally perspicuous. ‘The extracts we have given may 
he considered as affording a fair specimen of the whole. We must 
not conceal, howeve ry that in some few instances it is careless and 
faulty. ‘The sense is entirely mistaken at p. 112; and at p. 23 
inextricable confusion is produced by his chusing to render 
* reigning queens’ by the extraordinary phrase of ‘ virgin fe- 
niales.’ Upon the whole, however, the translation is better than 
that of most French books. 

As Mr Bonner’s treatise is pretty well known, and bis opinions 
generally circulated, especially in Scotland, we have thought it 
not amiss, in the course of the preceding analysis, to state the 
chief points in which M. Huber differs from him ; and we con- 
tess that it has appeared to us that in these cases our countryman 
generally stands corrected by the Genevese observer. ‘They appear 
both to have been engaged in making their experiments and ob- 
servations about the same time, from 1788 to 1791. M. Huber, 
however, possessed several eminent advantages. He was directed 

in his researches by one of the first philosophers of the di ay, M. 
Bonnet; he was not restrained in his experiments byany consider- 
ations of time or expense; and he was aided by an ‘assistant pecu~ 
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liarly expert in working among bees. Our Bonner, on the other 
hand, was much restricted, both as to expense and time, having 
a family to support by his daily earnings at the loom; and he long 
laboured under a very peculiar and almost incredible disadvan- 
tage,—that of residing in the midst of a populous city ; for we 
understand it to be a fact, that his apiary was for some years 
kept in a garret in Glasgow. 

The practical directions contained in Mr Bonner’s book, * are, 
we have no doubt, in general excellent; but many of them are of 
partial application only, being peculiarly adapted to the climate of 
North Britain ; and it must not be concealed, that this climate is 
unfavourable to the cultivation of bees. In this respect, it is in- 
ferior not only to the climate of lrance or Italy, but even to that 
of Denmark or Russia: for in these last countries, the bees re- 
main, during the whole winter, in a state approaching to torpor, 
and never jeave their hives till the frost have fairly broken up, 
when, as is well known, the genial season immediately commen- 
ces, and continues steady for several months. With us, on the 
contrary, the great changeableness of the weather in the months 
of March, Apriland May, opposes almost an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to that extensive culture of those insects, so enthusiastical- 
ly projected by the worthy bee-master ; and if we be not misin- 
formed, the issue of some pretty extensive trials made by the au- 
thor himself, under the patronage of the indefatigable President 
of the Board of Agriculture (Sir John Sinclair), has not much 
teaded to encourage those high expectations. 


* His work is entitled, ‘ A New Plan for speedily increasing the 
Nomber of Bee-hives in Scotland ; and which may be extended. with 
equal success to England, Ireland, or America, &c. By James Bon- 
ner, Bee-master.? One volume 8vo. Edinburgh, 1795.—The book 
seems to be little known in England: for, ia Mr Knight's paper on 
the Economy of Bees, in the 2d part of the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1807, the circumstances of bees sending out a squadron of scouts 
to fix on a habitation, before the day of swarming, and of the swarm 
then flying in adirect line to the selected spot, &c. &c. are announced 
as if they were new discoveries ; while it so happens, that these very 
facts are minutely and distinctly stated in the Scottish bee-master’s 
work, pp. 156,157. Another of Mr Knight’s remarks will be found 
anticipated at p. 137. 
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Arr. V. Cuuses of the Increase of Methodism and Dissension. 
By Roserr Ackiem Incram, B.D. Hatchard. 


[Hs is the production of an honest man, possessed of a fair 

share of understanding. He cries out lustily (and not before 
it is time), upon the increase of Methodism; proposes various re- 
medies for the diminution of this evil ; and speaks his opinions 
with a freedom which does him great credit, and convinces us 
that he isa respectable man. ‘The clergy are accused of not ex- 
erting themselves. What temporal motive, Mr Ingram asks, have 
they for exertion? Would a curate, who had served thirty years 
upon a living in the most exemplary manner, secure to him- 
self, by euch a conduct, the slightest right or title to promotion in 
the church? What can you expect of a whole profession, in 
which there is no more connexion between merit and reward, than 
between merit and beauty, or merit and strength? This is the 
substance of what Mr Ingram says upon this subject ; and he 
speaks the truth. We regret, however, that this gentleman has 
thought fit to use against the dissenters, the exploded clamour of 
Jacobinism ; or that he deems it necessary to call in to the aid of 
the Chareh, the power of intolerant laws, in spite of the odious 
and impolitic tests to which the dissenters are still subjected. We 
believe them to be very good subjects ; and we have no doubt but 
that any further attempt upon their religious liberties, without re- 
conciling them to the Church, would have a direct tendency to 
render them disaffected to the State. 

Mr Ingram (whose book, by the by, is very dull and tedious) 
has fallen into the common mistake of supposing his readers to be 
as well acquainted with his subject as he is himself; and has 
talked a great deal about dissenters, without giving us any distinct 
notions of the spirit which pervades these people—the objects 
they have in view—or the degree of talent which is to be found 
among them. ‘lo remedy this very capital defect, we shall en- 
deavour to set before the eyes of the reader, a complete section 
of the tabernacle ; and to present him with a near view of those 
sectaries, who are at present at work upon the destruction of the 
orthodox churches, and are destined hereafter, perhaps, to act as 
conspicuous a part in public affairs, as the children of Sion did 
in the time of Cromwell. 

The sources from which we shall derive our extracts, are the 
Evangelical and Methodistical Magazines for the year 1807 ;— 
works which are said to be circulated to the amount of 18 or 
20,000 each, every month; and which contain the sentiments of 
Arminian and Calvinistic methodists, and of the evangelical clergy- 
men of the church of England. We shall use-the “general teri 
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of Methodism, to designate these three classes of fanatics, not 
troubling ourselves to point out the finer shades, and nicer discri- 
minations of lunacy, but treating them all as in one general con- 
spiracy against common sense, and rational orthodox christianity. 

In reading these very curious productions, we seemed to be in 
a new world, and to have got among a set of beings, of whose 
existence we had har dly before entertained the slightest conception. 
It has been our good fortune to be acquainted with many truly 
religious persons, both in the Presbyterian and Episcopalian 
churches ; ; and from their manly, rational, and serious characters, 
our conceptions of true practical piety have been formed. To 
these confined habits, and to our want of proper introductions 
among the children of light and grace, any degree of surprise is 
to be attributed, which may be excited by the publications before 
us; which, under opposite circumstances, would (we doubt not) 
have proved as great a source of instruction and delight to the 
Edinburgh reviewers, as they are to the most melodious votaries 
of the tabernacle. 

It is not wantonly, or with the most distant intention of trifling 
upon serious subjects, that we call the attention of the public to 
these sort of publications. ‘Their circulation is so enormous, and 
so increasing,—they contain the opinions, and display the habits 
of so many buman beings,—that they cannot but be objects of 
curiosityand importance. Thecommon and themiddling classes of 
people are the purchasers ; and the subject is religion,—though 
not that religion certainly which is established by law, and en- 
couraged by national provision. ‘This may lead to unpleasant con- 
sequences, or it may not; but it carries with it a sort of aspect, 
which ought to insure to it serious attention and reflection. 

It is impossible to arrive at any knowledge of a religious sect, 
by merely detailing the settled articles of their belief: “it may be 
the fashion of such a sect, to insist upon some articles very slight- 
ly; to bring forward others prominently ; and to consider some 
portion of their formal creed as obsolete. As the know ledge of 
the jurisprudence of any country can never be obtained, by the 

erusal of volumes which contain some statutes that are daily 
enforced, and others that have been silently antiquated : in the 
same manner, the practice, the preaching, and the writing of sects, 
are comments absolutely necessary to render the perusal of their 
creed of any degree of utility. 

It is the practice, we believe, with the orthodox, both in the 
Scotch and the English churches, to insist very rarely, and very 
discreetly, upon the particular instances of the interference of Di- 
vine Providence. They do not contend that the world is govern- 
ed only by general laws,—that a Superintending Mind never inter- 
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feres for particular purposes; but such purposes are represented 
to be of a nature very awful and sublime,—when a guilty people 
are to be destroyed,—when an oppressed nation is to ) be lifted up, 
and some remarkable change introduced into the order and ar- 
rangement of the world. With this kind of theology we can 
have no quarrel; we bow to its truth; we are satisfied with the 
moderation which it exhibits; and we have no doubt of the sa- 
Jutary effect which it produces upon the human heart. Let us 
now come to those special cases of the interference of Providence 
as they are exhibited in the publications before us. 
An interference with respect to the Rev. James Moody. 

* Mr James Moody was descended from pious ancestors, who resid- 
ed at Paisley ;—his heart was devoted to music, dancing, and theatrical 
amusements ; of the latter he was so fond, that he used to meet with 
some men of a similar cast to rehearse plays, and used to entertain a 
hope that he should make a figure upon the stage. To improve himself 
in music, he would rise very early, even in severely cold weather, and 
practise on the German flute: by his skill in music and singing, with 
his general powers of entertaining, he became a desireable companion : 
he would sometimes venture to profane the day of God, by turning it 
into a season of carnal pleasure ; and would join in excursions on the 
water, to various parts of the vicinity of London. But the time was 
approaching, when the Lord, who had designs of mercy for him, and for 
many others by his means, was about to stop him in his vain career of sin 
and folly. There were two professing servants in the house where he 
lived ; one of these was a porter, who, in brushing his clothes, would 
say, ** Master James, this will never do—you must be otherwise em- 
ployed—you must be a minister of the gospel.”” This worthy man, 
earnestly wishing his conversion, put into his hands that excellent book 

which God hath so much owned, Allein’s Alarm to the Unconverted. 

* About this time, it pleased God to visit him with a disorder in 
his eyes, occasioned, as it was thought, by his sitting up in the night 
to improve himself in drawing. The apprehension of losing his sight 
occasioned many serious reflections ; his mind was impressed with 
the importance and necessity of seeking the salvation of his soul, and 
he was induced to attend the preaching of the gospel. The first 
sermon that he héard with a desire to profit, was at Spa-fields Cha- 
pel ; a place which he had formerly frequentec, when it was a temple 
of vanity and dissipation. Strong convictions of sin fixed on his 
mind; and he continued to attend the preached word, particularly 
at Tottenham-Court Chapel. Every sermon increased his sorrow and 
grief that he had not earlicr sought the Lord. It was a considerable 
time before he found comfort from the gospel. He has stood in the 
free part of the chapel, hearing with such emotion, that the tears 
have flowed from his eyes, in torrents ; and, when he has returned 
home, he has continued a great part of the night on his knees, pray- 
ing over what he had heard. 


The change effected by the power of the Holy Spirit on his heart, 
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now became visible to all. Nor did he halt between two opinions, as 
some persons do; he became at once a decided character, and gave 
up for ever all his vain pursuits and amusements; devoting himself 
with as much resolution and diligence to the service of God, as he 
had formerly done to folly.’ Ev. Mag. p- 194. 

An Interference respecting Cards. 

A clergyman not far ‘distant from the spot on which these lines 
were written, was spending an evening,—not in his closet wrestling 
with his Divine Master for the communication of that grace which is 
so peculiarly necessary for the faithful discharge of the ministerial 
function,—not in his study searching the sacred oracles of divine 
truth for materials wherewith to prepare for his public exercises and 
feed the flock under his care,—not in pastoral visits to that flock, to 
inquire into the state of their souls, and endeavour, by his pious and 
affectionate conversation, to conciliate their esteem, and promote 
their edification, but at the card tad/e. —=Aifter stating that when it 
was his turn to deal, he dropt down dead, ‘ It is worthy of remark 
(says the writer) that within a very few years this was the third cha- 
racter in the neighbourhood which had been summoned from the card 
table to the bar of God.’ Ev. Mag. p. 262. 

Interference r respt cling Swearing, —a bee the instrument. 

A young man is stung by a bee, upon which he buffets the bees 
w ith his hat, uttering at the same time the most dreadful oaths and im- 
precations. In the midst of his fury, one of these little combatants 
stung him upon the tip of that unruly member (his tongue), which 

was then employed in blaspheming his Maker. Thus can the Lord 
engage one of the meanest of his creatures in ‘reproving the bold trans- 
gressor who dares to take his name in vain.’ Ev. Mag. p. 363. 

Interference with respect to David Wright, who wus cured of 

Atheism and Scrofula by one sermon of ” Mr Coles. 

This case is too long to quote in the language and with the 
evidences of the writers. ‘The substance of it is what our title 
implies.— David Wright was a man with scrophulous. legs and 
atheistical principles;—being with difficulty persuaded to hear 
one sermon from Mr Coles, he limped to the church in extreme 
pain, and arrived there after great exertions;—during church 
time he was entirely converted, walked home with the greatest 
ease, and never after expe rienced the slightest return of scrofula 
or infidelity —Zv. May. p. 444. 

The displeasure of Providence is expressed at Captain Scott's go- 

ing to preach in Mr Romaine’s Chapel. 

The : sign of this displeasure is a violent storm of thander and 
lightning just as he came in to town.— Ev. Mag. p. 537. 

Interference with respect to an innkeeper & ho was destroyed for 

having appointed a cock-fight at the very time that the service 

was be cinning at the Me thodist Chapel. 

“ Never mind, ” says the innkeeper, “ I’ll get agreater congregation 
than the Methodist parson;—we’ll have a cock-fight.”” But what is 
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man ! how insignificant his designs, how impotent his strength. bow 
ill-fated his plans, when opposed to that Being who is infinite in wis- 
dom, boundless in power, terrible in judgment, and who frequently re- 
verses, and suddenly renders abortive, the projects of the wicked! A 
few days after the avowal of his intention, the innkeeper sickened. ” 
&c. &c. And then the narrator goes on to state, that his corpse was 
carried by the meeting-house, ‘ on the day, and exactly at the time, the 
deceased had fixed for the cock-fight.’—Meth. Mag. p. 126. 

In page 167 Meth. Mag., a father, mother, three sons, and a 
sister, are destroyed by particular interposition. 

In page 222 Meth. Mag., a dancing-master is destroyed for irr 
religion,—another person for swearing at a cock+fight,—and a 
third for pretending to be deaf and dumb. These are called're- 
cent and authentic accounts of God’s avenging providence. 

So much for the miraculous interposition of Providence in cases 
where the Methodists are concerned : we shall now proceed to a 
few specimens of the energy of their religious feelings. 

Mr Roberts's feelings in the month of May 1793. 

* But, all this time, my soul was stayed upon God; my desires in- 
creased, and my mind was kept in a sweet praying frame, a going out 
of myself, as it were, and taking shelter in Him. Every breath [ drew, 
ended in a prayer. I felt myself helpless as an infant, dependent 
upon God for all things. I was in a constant, daily expectation of 
receiving all I wanted; and, on Friday, May $list, under Mr Ruther 
ford’s sermon, though entirely independent of it, (for I could not 
give any account of what he had been preaching about), [ was given 
to feel that God was waiting to be very gracious to me ; the spirit of 
prayer and supplication was given me, and such an assurance that [ 
was accepted in the Beloved, as I cannot describe, but which I shall 
never forget.’ Meth. Mag. p. 35. 

Mrs Elizabeth Price and her attendants hear sacred music on a sudden. 

* A few nights before her death, while some neighbours and her hus- 
band were sitting up with her, a sudden and joyful sound of music was 
heard by all present, although some of them were carnal people : at which 
time she thought she saw her crucified Saviour before her, speaking 
these words with power to her soul, ‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee, and 
I love thee freely. ’? After this she never doubted of her acceptance 
with God; and on Christmas day following, was taken to celebrate 
the Redeemer’s birth in the Paradise of God. Muicuart Cousin.” 
Meth. Mag. 137. 

T. L. a Sailor on board the Stag frigate, has a special revelation from 

our Saviour. 

* October 26th, being the Lord’s day, he had a rematkable mani- 
festation of God's love to his soul. That blessed morning, he was 
much grieved by hearing the wicked use profane language, when Jes 
suis revealed himself to him, arid impressed on his mind those words, 
** Follow Me.” This was a precious day to him. ’—Meth: Mag. 140 

VOL, XI. NO, 22. Z 
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Fhe manner in which Mr Thomas Cook was accustomed’ to ac+ 
cost S. B. 

* Whenever he met me in the street, his salutation used to be; 
“* Have you free and lively intereourse with God to day? Are you 
giving your whole heart to God?” F have known him on such oc- 
casions speak in so pertinent a manner, that I have been-astonished 
at his knowledge of my state. Meeting me one morning, he said, 
«* T have been prayi ing for you; you have had a sore conflict, though 
all is well now.’ At another time he asked, ‘* Have you been much 
exercised these few days, for I have been led to pray that you might 
especially have suffering grace.” —Meth. Mag. p. 247. 

Mr John Kestin on his Deathbed. 

“« Oh, my dear, I am now going to glory, happy, happy, happy. 
fam going to sing praises to God and the Lamb; I am going to A- 
braham, Isaac, and Jacob. I think I can see my Jesus without a glass 
between. I can, I feel I can, discern ‘ my title clear to mansions 
in the skies.’ Come, Lord Jesus, come! why are thy chariot-wheeis 
so long delaying ? ”—-Ev. Mag. p. 124. 

The Reverend Mr Mead’s sorrow for his sins. 

‘ This wrought him up to temporary desperation ; his inexpressible 
grief poured itself forth in groans: * O that I had never sinned a- 
gainst God! I have a hell here upon earth, and there is a hell for 
me in eternity!”” One Lord’s day, very early in the morning, he was 
awoke by a tempest of thunder and lightning ; and imagining it to be 
the end of the world,. his agony was great, supposing the great day 
ef divine wrath was come, and he unprepared; but happy to find it 
‘not so. ’—Ev. Mag. p. 147. 

Similar Case >» of Mr John Robinson. 

‘ About two hours before he died, he was in great agony of body 
and mind: it appeared that the enemy was permitted to : struggle with 
him ; and being greatly agitated, he cried out, “ Ye powers of dark- 
ness, begone ! * This, however, did not last long: “ the prey was 
taken from the mighty, and the lawful captive delivered, ”’ although 
he was not permitted to tell of his deliverance, but lay quite still and 
composed, ’"—Ev. Mag. p.-177. 

The Reverend William Tennant in an Heavenly Trance. 

** While I was conversing with my brother,” said he, *‘ on the state of 
my soul, and the fears I had entertained for my future welfare, I found 
spyselt, in an instant, in another state of existence, under the direction 
of a superior being, who ordered me to follow him. I was aecording- 
by wafied along, I know not how, till } beheld at a distance an inetla- 
bleg’ ory, the im pre ssion of which on my mind it is impossible to commu. 
Hicate tomortal man. I immediately reflected on my happy change; 
and thought, Well, blessed be God! I am safe at last, notwiths 
standing all my fears. I saw an innumerable host of happy beings sur- 
rounding the inexpressible glory, in acts of adoration and joyous wor- 
ship; but I did not see any bedily shape or representation in the 
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glorious appearance. I heard things unutterable. I heard their songs 
and hallelujahs of thanksgiving and praise, with unspeakable rapture. 
I felt joy unutterable and full of glory. I then applied to my conduc- 
tor, and requested leave to join the happy throng.’—Ev. Mag. p-251. 


The following we consider to be one of the most shocking his- 
tories we ever read. God only knows how many such scenes take 
place in the glootny annals of Methodism. 


* A young man, of the name of S—— C——, grandson to a late 
eminent Dissenting minister, and brought up by him, came to reside at 
K——g, about the year 1803. He attended at the Baptist place of 
worship, not only on the Lord’s Day, but frequently at the week-day 
lectures and prayer-meetings. He was supposed by some to be serious- 
ly inclined ; but his opinion of himself was, that he had never experi- 
enced that divine change, without which no man can be saved. 

* However that night be, there is reason to believe he had been for 
some years under powerful convictions of his miserable condition as a 
sinner. In June1806, these convictions were observed to increase, and 
that in a more than common degree. From that time he went into no 
company ; but, when he was not at work, kept in his chamber, where 
he was employed in singing plaintive hymns, and bewailing his lost 
and perishing state. 

* He had about him several religious people; but could not be in- 
duced te open his mind to them, or to impart to any one the cause of 
his distress. Whether this contributed to increase it or not, it did 
increase, till his health was greatly affected by it, and he was vcareely 
able to work at his business. 

* While he was at meeting on Lord’s Day, September 14, he was 
observed to labour under very great emotion of mind, especially when 
he heard the following words. “ Sinner, if you die without an interest 
in Christ, you will sink into the regions of eternal death.’ 

* On the Saturday evening following, he intimated to the mistress 
of the house where he lodged, that some awful judgment was about 
to come upon him; and as he should not be able to be at meeting 
next day, requested that an attendant might be procured to stay-with 
him. She replied, that she would herself stay at home, and wait up- 
on him; which she did: 

‘On ‘the Lord’s day he was in great agony of mind. His mother 
was sent for, and some religious friends visited him ; but all was of 
no avail. That night was a night dreadful beyond conception. The 
horror which he endured brought om all the symptoms of raging 
madness. He desired the attendants not to come near him, lest they 
should be burnt. He said that “ the bed-curtains were in flames,— 
that he smelt the brimstone,—that devils were come to fetch him,— 
that there was no hope for him, for that he had sinned against light 
and conviction, and that he should certainly go to hell.” It wa# 
with difficulty he could be kept in bed. 

Z2 
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* An apothecary being sent for, as soon as he entered the house, 
and heard his dreadful howlings, he inquired if he had not been bitten 
by a mad dog. His appearance, likewise, seemed to justify such a 
suspicion, his countenance resembling that of a wild beast more than 
that of a man. 

‘ Though he had no feverish heat, yet his pulse beat above 150 in 
aminute. To abate the mania, a quantity of blood was taken from 
him, a blister was applied, his head was shaved, cold water was copi- 
ously poured over him, and fox-glove was administered. By these 
mieans his fury was abated ; but his mental agony continued, and all 
the symptoms of madness which his bodily strength, thus reduced, 
would allow, till the following Thursday. On that day he seemed to 
have recovered his reason, and to be calm in his mind. In the even- 
ing he sent for the apothecary; and wished to speak with him by 
himself. The latter, on his coming, desired every one to leave the 
room, and thus addressed him. ‘ C——, have you not something 
on yourmind?” ¢ Aye,’ answered he, ‘ that is it!” He then ac- 
knowledged that, early i in the month of June, he had gone to a fair in 
the neighbourhood, in compauy with a number of wicked young men ; 
that they drank at a public-house together till he was in a measure 
wtoxicated ; and that from thence they went into other company, 
where he was criminally connected with a harlot. “ I have been a 
miserable creature, ’? continued he, ‘ever since ; but during the last 
three days and three nights, I have been in a state of desperation. ”” 
He intimated to the apothecary, that he could not bear to tell this 
story to his minister: “ But,” said he, “ do you inform him that I 
shall not die in despair; for lig! it has broken in upon me: I have been 
ted to the great Sacrifice for sin, and I now hope in him for salvation. ’” 

‘ From this time his mental distress ceased, his countenance became 
placid, and his conversation, instead of being taken up as before with 
fearful exclamations concerning devils and the wrath to come, was now 
confined to the dying love of Jesus! The apothecary was of opinion, 
that if his strength had not been so much exhausted, he would now have 
been in a state of religious transport. His nervous system, however, 
had received such a shock, that his recovery was doubtful ; and it seem- 
ed certain, that if he did recover, he ould sink into a state of idiocy. 
tie survived this interview but a few days.’ Ev. Mag. 412-13. 

A religious observer stands at a turnpike gate on a Sunday to 
witness the profane crowd passing by ; he sees a man driving ve- 
rv clumsily in a gig ;—the inexperienee of the driver provokes 
the following pious obsery ations. 

“ What (1 said to myself) fae untoward circumstance should 
happen! Should the horse tuke fright, or the wheel on either side get 
entangled, or the gig wpset,—-in either case what can preserve them ? 
And should a morning so fair and promising bring on evil before night, 
~<should death on his pale horse appear,—what follows?" My mind 
shuddered at the images [ lad raised.” Ev. Mag. p. 553-59. 
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Miss Louisa Cooke’s rapturous state. 

* From this period fhe lived chiefly in retirement, either in reading the 
facred volume on her knees, or in pouring out her foul in prayer to God. 
While thus employed, fhe was not unfrequently indulged with vifits 
from her gracious Lord; and fometimes felt herfelf to be furrounded, 
as it were, by his glorious prefence. After her return to Briftol, her 
frame of mind became fo heavenly, that the feemed often to be diffolved 
in the love of God her Saviour.’ Ev. Mag. p. 576-77. 

Objection to Almanacks. 

* Let thofe who have been partial to {uch vain produétions, only read 
Hfaiah xlvii. 13, and Daniel ii. 27.; and they will there ‘fee what they 
are to be accounted of, and in what company they are to be found; and 
let them learn to defpife their equivocal and artful infinuations, which 
are too frequently blended with profanity; for is it not profanity ia 
them to attempt to palm their frauds upon mankind by Scripture quo- 
tations, which they feldom fail to do, efpecially Judges v. 20, and 
Job xxxviii, 31.? neither of which teaches nor warrants any fuch prac- 
tice. Had Baruch or Deborah confulted the ftars? No fuch thing. * 
Ev. Mag. p. 600. 

This energy of feeling will be found occasionally to meddle 
with, and disturb the ordinary occupations and amusements of 
life, and to raise up little qualms of conscience, which, instead 
of exciting respect, border, we fear, somewhat too. closely upon 
the ludicrous. 

A Methodist Footman. 

* A gentleman’s fervant, who has left a good place becaufe he was 
ordered to deny his mafter when aétually at home, wifhes fomething on 
this fubje&t may be introduced into this work, that perfons who are in 
the habit of denying themfelves in the above manner may be convinced 
of itsevil.’ £v. Mag. p.72. 

Donubis if it is right to take any Interest for Money. 

* Usury.—Sir, I beg the favour of you to infert the following cafe 
of confcience. I frequently find in Scripture, that Usury is particularly 
condemned ; and that it is reprefented as the character of a good many 
that “ he hath not given forth upon ufury, neither hath taken any 
increafe, ”? Ezek. xvii. 8, &c. I with, therefore, to know how fuch 
paflages are to be underftood; and whether the taking of intereft for 
money, as is univerfally practifed among us, can be reconciled with the 
word and will of God? Q.’ Ev. Mag. p.74. 

Dancing ill suited to a Creature un Trial for Eternity. 

* If dancing be a waite of time; if the precious hours devoted to it 
may be better employed.; if it be a {pecies of trifling ill fuited to a crea- 
ture on trial fer eternity, and haftening towards it on the fwift wings 
of time ; if it be incompatible with genuine repentance, true faith in 
Chrift, fupreme love to God, and a ttate of entire devotednefs to him,— 
then is dancing a practice utterly oppofed to the whole fpirit and temper 
of Chriftianity, and fubverfive of the beft interefts of the rifing genera- 
tion.’ Meth. Mag. p. 127-28. 
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The Methodists consider themselves as constituting a chosen 
#ndi separate people, living in a land of atheists and voluptuaries. 
‘The expressions by which they designate their own sects, are, 
the dear people—the elect—the people of God. The rest of man- 
kind are carnal people—the peuple of this world, &c. &c. The 
children of Israel were not more separated, through the favour 
of .Géd, from the Egyptians, than the Methodists are, in their 
own estimation, from the rest of mankind, We had hitherto 
supposed that the disciples of the Established Churches in Eng- 
land and Scotland had been Christians; and that, after baptism, 
duly performed by the appointed minister, and participation in 
the customary worship of these two churches, Christianity was 
the religion of which they were to be considered as members. 
We see, however, in these publications, men of twenty or thirty 
years of age first called to a knowledge of Christ under a sermon 
by the Rev. Mr Venn,—or first admitted into the church of 
Christ under a sermon by ‘the Rev. Mr Romaine. The apparent 
admission turns out to have been a mere mockery; and the 
pseudoechristian to have had no religion at all, till the business 

was really and effectually done un der these sermons by Mr Venn 
and.Mr Romaine. 
+ An awful and general departure from the Christian Faith in the 
, Church of England. 


* A -fecond volume of Mr Cooper’s fermons is before us, flamped 
with the fame broad feal of truth and excellence as the former. Amidit 
the awful.and ygeveral departure from the faith, as once delivered to the 
faints in the church of England, and fealed by the blood of our Re- 
formers, it is pleafing to obferve, that there is a remnant, according to 
the election of grace, who continue rifing up to tettify the gofpel of the 


grace-ef God, and to call back their fellows to the confideration of the 
greateand leading doG@rines on which the Reformation was built, and 
the; church of England by law ettablifhed. The author of thefe fermons, 
avoiding all matters of more doubtful difputation, avowedly attaches 
himfelfto the. great fundamental truths ; and on the two fubftantial pil- 
Jars, abe Jachin and Boaz of the living temple, ereéts his fuperflructure. 
Le duftiheation by faith, without works, free and full, by grace alone, 
through the redemption which js in Jefus Chrift, flands at the com- 
gnencement of the firlt — sa on its fide rifes in the beauty of 
holinefsy”. &c. Ly. Mag. p. 79 
‘Mr Ralinson called to the “Kugule de of Christ under Mr Venn’s Sermon. 

«.Mr Robinfon was called in early life to the knowledge of Chritt 
underafermon at St Dunftan’s, by the late Rev, Mr Venn, from Ezek. 
¥XXvi. 25, 26; the saeaiineen of which greatly refrethed his foul 
upon his deathbed.’ Ev. Mag. p. 176. 

Christianity introduced into the Parish of Launton, near Bicese 

ters mm the year 1807. 
‘ A very general f{pirit of inquiry having appeared for fome time in 
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‘the village of Launton, near Bicester, some serious persons were ex- 
cited to communicate to them the word of life.’ Ev. Mag. p. 380. 
We learn in page 128, Meth. Mag., that twelve months had 
elapsed from the time of Mrs Cocker’s joining the people of God, 
before she obtained a clear sense of forgiveness. 
A Religious Hoy sets off every week for Margate. 

* Religious Passengers accommodated.— To the Editor —Sir, it af- 
forded me considerable pleasure to see upon the cover of your Maga- 
zine for the present month, an advertisement, announcing the esta- 
blishment of a packet, to sail weekly, between London and Margate, 
during the season; which appears to have been set on foot for the 
accommodation of religious characters ; and in which “ no profane 
conversation is to be allowed. ” 

* To those among the followers of a crucified Redeemer, who are in 
the habit of visiting the Isle of Thanet in the summer, and who, for 
the sea air, or from other considerations, prefer travelling by water, 
such a conveyance must certainly be a desidleratum, especially if they 
have experienced a mortification similar to that of the writer, in the 
course of the last summer, when shut up in a cabin with a mixed mul- 
titude, who spake almost all languages but that of Canaan. Totally 
unconnected with the concern, and personally a stranger to the wor- 
thy owner, I take the liberty of recommending this vessel to the no- 
tice of my-fellow-Christians ; persuaded that they will think them- 
selves bound to patronize and encourage an undertaking that has the 
honour of the dear Redeemer for its professed ubject. It ought ever 
tojbe remembered, that every talent we possess, whether large or 
small, is given us in trust to be laid out for ‘God ;—and d have often 
thought that Christians act inconsistently with their high profession, 
when they omit, even in their most common and trivial expenditures, 
to give a decided preference to the friends of their Lord. I do not, 
however, anticipate any such ground of complaint in this instance ; 
but rather believe, that the religious world in general will cheerfully 
unite with me, while I most cordially wish success to the Princess of 
Wales Yacht, and pray that she may ever sail under the divine pro- 
tection and blessing !—that the humble followers of Him who spoke 
the storm into acalm, when crossing the lake of Gennesareth, may 
eften feel their hearts glowing with sacred ardour, while in.her ca 
bins they enjoy sweet communion with their Lord and with each 
other ;—and that strangers, who may be providentially brought a- 
mong them, may see so much of the beauty and excellency of the 
religion of Jesus exemplified in their conduct and conversation, that 
they may be constrained to say, ‘* We will go with you, for we per- 
ceive that God is with you-—Your God shall be our God, and his 
people shall henceforth be our chosen companions and associates.” I 
am, Mr Editor, your obliged friend and sister in the gospel, E. T.” 
Ex. Mag. p. 268. 

A religious Newspaper is announced in the Lv. M. for September.— 
> is said of common newspapers, * ‘That they are absorbed in ten 
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poral concerns, ‘while the consideration of those which are eternal is 
postponed ; the business of this life has superseded the claims of 
immortality ; and the monarchs of the world have engrossed an 
attention which would have been more properly devoted to the 
Saviour of the universe.’ It is then stated, ‘ that the columns 
of this paper (Te Instructor, Price 6d.) will be supplied by pious 
reflections ; suitable comments to improve the dispensations of 
‘Providence will be introduced ; and the whole conducted with an 
eye to our spiritual, as well as temporal welfare. ‘The work will 
contain the latest news up to four o’clock on the day of publica- 
tion, together with the most recent religious occurrences. The 
prices of stock, and correct market-tables, will also be accurately 
detailed.’—Ev. Mag. September Advertisement. The Eclectic Re- 
view is also understood to be carried on upon Methodistical 
principles, 

Nothing can evince more strongly the influence which Method- 
ism now exercises upon common life, and the fast hold it has got 
of the people, than the advertisements which are circulated every 
month in these very singular publications, On the cover of a 
single number, for example, we have the following— 

* Wanted by Mr Turner, shoemaker, a steady apprentice; he will 
have the privilege of attending the ministry of the gospel ;—a pre- 
mium expected, p. 3.—Wanted, a serious young woman, as servant 
of all work, $.—-Wanted, a man of serious character, who can shave, 
3.—Wanted, a setious woman to assist in a shop, 3.—A young per- 
son inthe millinery line wishes to be in a serious family, 4.—Wants 
a place; a young man who has brewed ina serious family, 4.—Ditto 
a young woman of evangelical principles, 4.— Wanted an active se- 
rious:shopman, 5.—To be sold, an eligible residence, with 60 acres 
of land ;: gospel preached in three places within half a mile, §.— 
A single gentleman may be accommodated with lodging in a small 
serious family, 5.—To let, a genteel first floor in an airy situation 
near the Tabernacle, 6.—Wanted, a governess, of evangelical prin- 
ciples and corresponding character, 10.—The religious vessel, we 
have before spoken of, is thus advertised,“ The Princess of Wales 
Yacht, J. Chapman, W. Bourn, master, by divine permission, will 
leave. Ralph’s Quay every Friday, 11.” &¢, &c.—July Ev. Mag. 

After the specimens we have given of these people, any thing 
which is said of their activity can very easily be credited. The Ar- 
my and Navy appear to be particular objects of their attention. 

'¢ British N avy.—It is with peculiar pleasure we insert the following 
extract.of-a letter from the pious Chaplain of a Man of War, to a Gen- 
tleman at Gosport, intimating the power and grace of God manifested 
towards our brave Seamen. “ Off Cadiz, Nov. 26. 1806.—My dear 
friend—A fleet for England found us in the night, and is just going a- 
way. Ihave only time to tell you that the work of God seems to pros- 


per, Many are under convictions ;—some, I trust, are converted. [ 
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preach every night, and am obliged to have a private meeting afterwards 
with thofe who wifh to {peak about their fouls. But my own health 
is fuffering much, nor fhall I probably be able long to bear it. The 
fhip is like a tabernacle ; and really there is much external reformation, 
Capt. raifes no objection. I have near a hundred hearers every 
night at fix o’clock. How unworthy am | !—Pray for us,’~—Ev. M, 84. 
The Testimony of a Profane Officer to the Worth of Pious Sailors. 

* Mr Editor-—In the mouth of two or three witnefles a truth hhall 
be eltablithed. I recently met with a pleafing confirmation of a narra- 
tive, ftated fome time fince in your Magazine. .J was furprifed by a 
vifit from an old acquaintance of mine the other day, who is now an of« 
ficer of rank in his Majefty’s navy. In the’ courfe of converfation, L 
was fhocked at the profane oaths that perpetually interrupted his fen- 
tences; and took an opportunity to exprefs my regret that fuch language 
fhould be fo common among fo valuable a body of men. “ Sir,” faid 
he, ftill interfperfing many folemn imprecations, “ an officer cannot live 
at fea without {wearing ;—not one of my men would mind a word with- 
out an oath; it is common fea-language. If we were not to fwear, the 
rafcals would take us for lubbers, ftare in our faces, and leave us to do 
our commands ourfelves. J never knew but one exception; and that 
was extraordinary, I declare, believe me ‘tis true ({ufpeéting that I 
might not credit it), there was a fet of fellows called Methodists, on 
board the Viétory, Lord Nelfon’s fhip (to be fure he was rather a relie 
gious man himfelf !) and thofe men never wanted {wearing at. The 
dogs were the beft feamen on board, Every man knew his duty, and 
every man did his duty. They ufed to meet together and fing hymns ; 
and nobody dared moleft them. The commander would not have fuf- 
fered it, had they attempted it. They were allowed a mefs by them. 
felves ; and never mixed with the other men. I have often heard them 
finging away myfelf; and ’tis true, I affure you, but not one of them 
was either killed or wounded at the battle of Trafalgar, though they 
did their duty as well as any men. No, not one of the pfalm. finging 
gentry was even hurt; and there the fellows are {fwimming away in the 
Bay of Bifcay at this very time, finging like the d ‘ They are 
now uncer a new commander ; but {till are allowed the fame privileges, 
and mefs by themfelves, Thefe were the only fellows that | ever knew 
do their duty without {wearing ; and I will do them the juftice to fay 
the ey doit.” J. C.—Ev. Mag. p. 119, 120. 

‘These people are spread over the face of the whole earth in the 
shape of missionaries.—Upon the subject of missions, we shall 
say very little or nothing at present, because we reserve it for ane 
other article in a subsequent Number. But we cannot help re- 
marking the magnitude of the collections made in favour of the 
missionaries at the Methodistical chapels, when compared with the 
collections for any common object of charity in the orthodox 
churches and chapels, 

‘ Religious Tract Society—A mok fatisfatory Report was prefented 
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‘by the Committee ; from which it appeared, that fince the commence- 
ment of the Inftitution in the year 1799, upwards of Four Millions of 
Religious Tracts have been iffued under the aufpices of the Society ; and 
that confiderably more than one fourth of that number have been fold 
during the lait year,’—Ev. Mag. p. 284. 

These tracts are dropped in villages by the Methodists, and 
thus every chance for conversion afforded to the common peop. 
There is a proposal in one of the numbers of the volumes before 
us, that travellers, for every pound they spend on the road, should 
fling one shilling’s worth of these tracts out of the chaise win- 
dow ;—thus taxing his pleasures at 5 per cent. for the purposes of 
doing good. 

s Every Chriftian who expects the proteGtion and bleffing of God, 
ought to take with him as many shillings worth, at leaft, of cheap 
Traéts to throw on the road, and leave at inns, as he takes out pounds 
to expend on himfelf and family. This is really but a trifling facrifice. 
It is a highly reafonable one ; and one which God will accept. ’—£v, 
Mag. p. 405. 

It is part of their Policy to have a great change of Ministers. 

* Same day, the Rev. W. Haward, from Hoxton Academy, was 
ordained ever the Independent church at Rendham, Suffolk. Mr Pic- 
kles of Walpole, began with prayer and reading ; Mr Price, of Wood. 
bridge, delivered the introductory difcourfe, and afked the queftions; Mr 
Dennant, of Halefworth, offered the ordination prayer; Mr Shuffle- 
bottom, of Bungay, gave the charge from Aéts xx. 28.; Mr Vincent, 
of Deal, the general prayer; and Mr Walford, of Yarmouth, preached 
to the people from 2 Phil, ii, 16.’ —Ev. Mag. p. 429. 

Chapels opened.—‘ Hambledon, Bucks, Sept. 22.—Eighteen months 
ago this parifh was deititute of the gofpel: the people have now one 
of the Rev. G. Collifon’s ftudents, the Rev. Mr Eaftmead, fettled a- 
mong them. © Mr Englith of Wooburn, and Mr Frey preached on the 
occafion ; and Mr Jones, of London, Mr Churchill, of Henley, Mr 
Redford, of Windfor, and Mr Barratt, now of Petersfield, prayed. ’— 
Ev. Mag. p. 533- 

Methodism in his Majesty's Ship Tonnant—a Letter from the 

Sail-maker. 

© It is with great fatisfaction that I can now inform you God has 
deigned, in a yet greater degree, to own the weak efforts of his fervant 
to turn many from Satan to himfelf. Many are called here, as is plain 
to be feen by their penfive looks and deep fighs. And if they would 
be obedient to the heavenly call, inftead of grieving the Spirit of grace, 
I dare fay we fhould foon have near half the thip’s company brought to 
God. I doubt’not, however, but, as I have caft my bread upon the 
waters, it will be found after many days. Our 13 are now increafed to 
upwards of 30. Surely the Lord delighteth not in the death of him 
that dieth,’—Meth. Mag. p. 188. , 

*- It appears also, from p. 139 Meth. Mag., that the same prine 
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ciples prevail on board his Majesty’s ship Seahorse, 44 guns, 
And in one part of the Huan. Mag. great hopes are entertained 
of the 25th regiment. We believe this is the number ; but we 
quote this fact from memory. 

We must remember, in addition to these trifling specimens of 
their active disposition, that the Methodists have found a power- 
ful party in the House of Commons, who, by the neutrality which 
they affect, and partly adhere to, are courted both by ministers 
and ame that they have gained complete possession of the 
India~House ; and under the pretence, or perhaps with the se- 
rious intention of educating young people for India, will take care 
to introduce (as much as they dare without provoking attention) 
their own peculiar tenets, In fact, one thing must always be 
taken for granted respecting these people,—that wherever they 
gain a footing, or whatever be the institutions to which they give 
birth, proselytism will be their main object ; every thing else is a 
mere instrument—this is their principal aim, When every pro- 
selyte is not only an addition to their temporal power, but when 
the act of conversion which gains a vote, saves (as they suppose) 
a soul from destruction,—it is quite needless to state, that every 
faculty of their minds will be dedicated to this most important of 
all temporal and eternal concerns. 

Their attack upon the Church is not merely confined to pub- 
lications ; it is generally understood that they haye a very con- 
siderable fund for the purchase of livings, to which, of course, 
ministers of their own profession are always presented. 

Upon the foregoing facts, and upon the spirit evinced by these 
extracts, we shall make a few comments. 

1. It is obvious, that this description of Christians entertain ver 
erroncous and dangeroys notions of the present judgments of God. 
A belief, that Providence interferes in all the little actions of our 
lives, refers all merit and demerit to bad and good fortune; and 
causes the successful man to be always considered as a good man, 
and the unhappy man as the object of divine vengeance. It fur- 
nishes ignorant and designing men with a power which is sure to 
be abused:—the cry of, a judgment, a judgment, it is always easy to 
make, but not easy to resist. It encourages the grossest superstiti- 
ons; for if the Deity rewards and punishes on every slight occasion, 
it is quite impossible, but that such an helpless being as man, will 
set himself at work to discover the will of Heaven in the appearan- 
ces of outward nature, and to apply all the phenomena of thunder, 
iightning, wind, and every striking appearance, to the regulation 
of his conduct; as the poor Methodist, when he rode into Picecas 
dilly in a thunder storm, and imagined that all the uproar of the 
elements was a mere hint to him net topreach at-Mr Romaine’s 
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chapel. Hence a great deal of error, and a great deal of secret 
misery. ‘This doctrine of a theocracy must necessarily place an 
excessive power in the hands of the clergy: It applies so instantly 
and so tremendously to men’s hopes and fears, that it must make 
the priest omnipotent over the people, as it always has done where 
it has been established. It has a great tendency to check human 
exertions, and to prevent the employmentof those secondary means 
of eflecting an object which Providence has placed in our power. 
The doctrine of the immediate, and perpetual interference of Di- 
vine providence, isnottrue. If two men travel the same road, the 
one to rob, the other to relieve a fellow-creature who is starving ; 
will any but the most fanatic contend, that they do not both run the 
same chance of falling over a stone, and breaking their legs? and 
is it not matter of fact, that the robber often returns safe, and the 
just man sustains the injury? Have not the soundest divines of 
both churches, always urged this unequal distribution of good and 
evil, in the present state, as one of the strongest natural arguments 
for a future state of retribution? Have not they contended, and 
weil, and admirably contended, that the supposition of such a state 
is absolutely necessary to our notion of the justice of God, —abso- 
futely necessary to restore order to that moral confusion which we 
all observe and deplore in the present world? The man who places 
religion upon a false basis, is the greatest enemy to religion. If 
victory is always to the just and good,—how is the fortune of im- 
pious conquerors to be accounted for? Why do they erect dy- 
nasties, and found families which last for centuries? The reflect- 
ing mind whom you have instructed in this manner, and for pre- 
sent'effect only, naturally comes upon you hereafter with difficul- 
ties of ‘this sort; he finds he has been deceived; and you will soon 
discover that, in breeding up a fanatic, you have unwittingly laid 
the foundation of an atheist. The honest and the orthodox me- 
thod, is to prepare young people for the world, as it actually ex- 
ists ; to tell them that they will often find vice perfectly success- 
ful; virtue exposed to a long train of afflictions; that they must 
bear this patiently, and look to another world for its rectification. 

2. The second doctrine which it is necessary to notice among 
the Methodists, is the doctrine of inward impulse and emotions, 
which, it is quite plain, must lead, if universally insisted upon, and 
preached among the common people, to every species of folly and 
enormity. When an human being believes that hisinternal feelings 
are the monitions of God, and that these monitions must govern his 
conduct; and when a great stress is purposely laid upon these in- 
ward feelings in all the discourses from the pulpit; it is, of course, 
impossible to say to what a pitch of extravagance mankind may 
not be carried, under the influence of such dangerous doctrines. 
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3. The Methodists hate pleasure and amusements; no theatre, 
no cards, no dancing, no punchinello, no dancing dogs, no blind 
fiddlers ;—all the amusements of the rich and of the poor must dis~ 
appear, wherever these gloomy people get a footing. It isnot the 
abuse of pleasure which they attack, but the interspersion of plea 
sure, however much it is guarded by good sense and moderation; 
—it is not only wicked to hear the licentious plays of Congreve, 
but wicked to hear Henry the Vth, or the School for Scandal; — 
it is not only dissipated to run about to all the parties in London 
and Edinburgh,—but dancing is not ft fur a being who is prepar~ 
ing himself for eternity. Ennui, wrevchedness, melancholy, groans 
and sighs are the offerings which these unhappy men make to a 
Deity, who has covered the earth with gay colours, and scented 
it with rich perfumes; and shown us, by the plan and order of 
his works, that he has given to man something better than a bare 
existence, and scattered over his creation a thousand superfluous 
joys, which are totally unnecessary to the mere support of life. 

4. The Methodists lay very little stress upon practical righte~ 
ousness. They do not say to their people, do not be deceiiful ; 
do not be idle; get rid of your bad passions; or at least (if they 
do say these things) they say them very seldom. Not that they 
preach faith without works; for if they told the people, that they 
might rob and murder with impunity, the civil magistrate must 
be compelled to interfere with such doctrine:—but theysaya great 
deal about faith, and very littke about works. What are com- 
monly called the mysterious parts of our religion, are brought 
into the fore-ground, much more than the doctrines which lead 
to practice ;—and this among the lowest of the community. 

The Methodists have hitherto been accused of dissenting from 
the Church of England. This, as far as relates to mere subscrip- 
tion to articles, is not true; but they differ in their choice of the 
articles upon which they dilate and expand, and to which they 
appear to give a preference, from the stress which they place upon 
them. There is nothing heretical in saying, that God sometimes 
intervenes with his special providence; but these people differ 
from the Established Church, in the degree in which they insist 
upon this doctrine. In the hands of a man of sense and educa- 
tion, it is a safe doctrine;—in the management of the Methodists, 
we have seen how ridiculous and degrading it becomes. In the 
same manner, aclergyman of the Church of England would not 
do his duty, if he did not insist upon the necessity of faith, -as 
well as of good works; but as he believes that it is mueh-mere 
easy to give credit to doctrines, than to live well, he labours most 
in those points where human nature is the most liable to prove 
tefective. Because he does so, he is accused of giving up. the 
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articles of his faith, by men who have their parfialities also in 
doctrine; but partialities, not founded upon the same sound disé 
eretion, and knowledge of human nature. 

5. The Methodists are always desirous of making men more 
religious, than it is possible, from the constitution of liuman na- 
ture, to make them. If they could suceeed as much as they wish 
to succeed, there would be at once an end of delving and spinning, 
and of every exertion of human industry. Men must eat, and 
drink, and work; and if you wish to fix upon them high and 
elevated notions, as the ordinary furniture of their minds, you 
do these two things;—you drive men of warm temperaments 
mad,—and you introduce, in the rest of the world, a low and 
shocking familiarity with words and images, which every reat 
friend to religion would wish to keep sacred. The friends of the 
dear Redeemer who are in the habit of visiting the Isle of Thanet— 
(as in the extract we have quoted)—Is it possible that this mix- 
ture of the most awful, with the most familiar images, so com- 
mon among Methodists now, and with the enthusiasts in the time 
of Cromwell, must not, in the end, divest religion of ail the 
deep and solemn impressions which it is calculated to produce ? 
In a man of common imagination (as we have before observed) 
the terror, and the feeling which it first excited, must neces- 
sarily be soon separated: but, where the fervour of impression 
is long preserved, piety ends in bedlam. Accordingly, there is 
not a madshouse in England, where a considerable part of the 
patients have not been driven to insanity by the extravagance of 
these people. We cannot enter such places without seeing a 
number of honest artisans, covered with blankets, and calling 
themselves angels and apostles, who, if they had remained con- 
tented with the instruction of men of learning and education, 
would stil] have been sound masters of their own trade, sober 
christians, and useful members of society. 

6. It is impossible not to observe how directly all the doctrine 
of the Methodists is calculated to gain power among the poor 
and ignorant. To say, that the Deity governs this world by ge- 
neral rules, and that we must wait for another, and a final scene 
of existence, before vice meets with its merited punishment, and 
virtue with its merited reward; to preach this up daily, would 
not add a single votary to the Tabernacle, nor sell a Number of 
the Methodistical Magazine:—But, to publish an account of a 
man who was cured of scrofula by a single sermon—of Provi- 
dence destroying the innkeeper at Garstang for appointing a cock- 
fight near the Tabernacle;—this promptness of judgment and im- 
mediate execution, is so much like human justice, and so much 
better adapted to vulgar capacities, that the system is at once ad< 
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mitted, as soon as any one can be found, who is impudent or 
ignorant enough to teach it; and, being once admitted, it pro» 
duces too strong an effect upon the passions, to be easily relin- 
quished. The case is the same with the doctrine of inward im- 
pulse, or as they term it, experienee. If you preach up te plough~ 
men and artisans, that every singular feeling which comes across 
them is a visitation of the Divine Spirit—can there be any diffi- 
culty, under the influence of this nonsense, in converting these 
simple creatures into active and mysterious fools, and making 
them your slaves for life? It is not possible to raise up any dan- 
gerous enthusiasm, by telling men to be just, and good, and cha~ 
ritable; but, keep this part of christianity out of sight—and talk 
long and enthusiastically, before ignorant people, of the myste- 
ries of our religion, and you will not fail to’ attract a crowd of 
followers :—verily the Tabernacle loveth not that which is simple, 
intelligible, and leadeth to good sound practice. 

Having endeavoured to point out the spirit which pervades 
these people, we shall say a few words upon the causes, the ef~ 
fects, and the cure of this calamity.—The fanaticism so preva~ 
Jent in the present day, is one of those evils from which society 
is never wholly exempt; but which bursts out at different pe- 
riods, with peculiar violence, and sometimes overwhelms every 
thing in its course. ‘The last eruption took place about a century 
and a half ago, and destroyed both Church and Throne with its 
tremendous force. ‘Though irresistible, it was short; enthu- 
siasm spent its force—the usual reaction took place ; and Eng- 
land was deluged with ribaldry and indecency, because it had 
been worried with fanatical restrictions. By degrees however 
it was found out, that orthodoxy and loyalty might be secured by 
other methods than licentious conduct and immodest conversation. 
The pnblic morals improved ; and there appeared as much good 
sense and moderation upon the subject of religion, as: ever cam 
be expected from mankind in large masses. Still, however, the 
mischief which the Puritans had done was not forgotten ; a ge- 
neral suspicion prevailed of the dangers of religious enthusiasm ; 
and the fanatical preacher wanted his accustomed power among 
a people recently recovered from a religious war, and guarded by 
songs, proverbs, popular stories, and the general tide of humour 
and opinion, against all excesses of that nature. Abouc the 
middle of the last century, however, the character of the genu- 
ine fanatic was a good deal forgotten, and the memory of the 
civil wars worn away; the field was clear for extravagance in 
piety ; and causes, which must always produce an immense in- 
fluence upon the mind of man, were left to their own unimpeded 
eperations. Religion is so noble and powerful a consideration 
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«it is so buoyant and so insubmergible—-that it may be maile,; 
by fanatics, to carry with it any degree of error and of perilous 
absurdity. In this instance Messrs Whitfield and Wesley hap. 
pened to begin. They were men of considerable talents ; they 
observed the common decorums of life; they did not run naked 
into the streets, or pretend to the prophetical character ;—and 
therefore, they were not committed to Newgate. They preach- 
ed with great energy to weak people; who first stared—then 
listened—then believed—then felt the inward feeling of grace, 
and became as foolish as their teachers could possibly wish then: 
to be:—in short, folly ran its ancient course,—and human na- 
tare evinced itself to be, what it always has been under simi- 
lar circumstances. The great and permanent cause, therefore, 
of the increase of Methodism, is the cause which has given birth 
to fanaticism in all ages,--the facility of mingling human errors 
with the fundamental truths of religion. The formerly imperfect 
residence of the clergy may perhaps, in some trifling degree, 
have aided this source of Methodism. But unlessa man of edu- 
cation, and a gentleman, could stoop to such disingenuous arts as 
the Methodist preachers,—unless he hears heavenly music all of a 
sudden, and enjoys sweet experiences,—it is quite impossible that 
he can contend against such artists as these. More active than 
they are at present, the clergy might perhaps be ; but the calm- 
ness and moderation of an Establishment can never possibly be a 
match for sectarian activity.—If the common people are ennui’d 
with the fine acting of Mrs Siddons, they go to Saddlers Wells. 
The subject is too serious for ludicrous comparisons:—but the Ta- 
bernacle really is to the Church, what Saddlers Wells is to the 
Drama. There, popularity is gained by vaulting and tumbling, 
—by low arts, which the regular clergy are not too idle to have 
recourse to, but too dign ified: their institutions are chaste and 
severe,—they endeavour to do that which, upon the whole, and 
for a great number of years, will be found to be the most admir- 
able and the most useful: it is no part of their plan to descend 
to small artifices, for the sake of present popularity and effect. 
The religion of the common people under the government of the 
Church, may remuin as it is for ever ;—enthusiasm must be pro- 
gressive, or it will expire. 

It is probable that the dreadful scenes which have lately been 
acted in the world, and the dangers to which we are exposed, 
have increased the nuinbers of the Methodists. 

To what degree will Methodism extend in this country ? 
—This question is not easy to answer. That it has rapidly 
increased within these few years, we have no manner of doubt ; 

and we confess we cannot see what is likely to impede its pro- 
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gress. The party which it has formed in the Legislature, and 
the artful neutrality with which they give respectability to their 
small number,—the talents of some of this party, and the un- 
impeached excellence of their characters, all make it probable 
that fanaticism will increase; rather than diminish. The Me- 
thodists have made an alarming inroad into the Church; and 
they are attacking the Army and Navy. The principality of 
Wales, and the East India Company, they have already acquir- 
ed. All mines and subterraneous places belong to them; they 
creep into hospitals and small schools; and so work their way 
upwards. It is the custom of the religious neutrals to beg all 
the little livings, particularly in the north of England, from the 
minister for the time being; and from these fixed points they 
make incursions upon the happiness and common sense of the 
vicinage. We most sincerely deprecate such an event; but it 
will excite in us no manner of surprise, if a period arrives when 
the churches of the sober and orthodox part of the English 
clergy» are completely deserted by the middling and lower classes 
of the community. We do not prophecy any such event ; but 
we contend, that it is not impossible,—hardly improbable. If 
such, in future, should be the situation of this country, it is 
impossible to say what political animosities may not be ingrafted 
upon this marked and dangerous division of mankind into the 
godly, and the ungodly; At all events; we are quite sure that 
happiness will be destroyed, reason degraded, sound religion 
banished from the world; and that when fanaticism becomes 
too foolish and too prurient to be endured, (as is at last sure to 
be the case), it will be succeeded by a long period of the grossest 
immorality, atheism, and debauchery. 

We are not sure that this evil admits of any cure,—ot of any 
considerable palliation. We most sincerely oes that the Go- 
vernment of this eountry will never be guilty of such indiscretion 
as to tamper with the Toleration Act, or to attempt to put down 
these follies by the intervention of the law. If experience has 
taught us any thing, it is the absurdity of controuling men’s no« 
tions of eternity by acts of Parliament. Something may per- 
haps be done; in the way of ridicule, towards turning the popu- 
lar opinion. It may be as well to extend the privileges of the 
dissenters to the members of the Church of England; for, as 
the law now stands, any man who dissents from the established 
church may open a place of worship where he pleases. No or- 
thodox clergyman can do so, without the consent of the parson 
of the parish,—who always refuses, because lie does not chuse to 
have his monopoly disturbed; and refuses, in parishes where there 
are not accommodations for one half of the persons who wish to 
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frequent the Church of England, and in instances where he 
knows that the chapels from which he excludes the established 
worship, will be immediately occupied by sectaries. It may be 
as well to encourage in the early education of the clergy, as Mr 
Ingram recommends, a better and more animated method of 
preaching ; and it may be necessary, hereafter, if the evil gets to 
a.great height, to relax the articles of the English church, and 
to admit a greater variety of Christians within the pale. The 
greatest and best of all remedies, is perhaps the education of the 
poor ;—we are astonished, that the Established church in Eng- 
Jand is not awake to this mean of arresting the progress of Me- 

thodism. Of course, none of these things will be done ; nor is 
it clear, if they were done, that they would do much good. What- 
ever happens, we are for common sense and orthodoxy. Inso- 
tence, servile politics, and the spirit of persecution, we condemn 
and attack, whenever we observe them ;—but to the learning, 
the moderation, and the rational piety of the Establishment, 
we most earnestly wish a decided victory over the nonsense, the 
melancholy, and the madness of the tabernacle. * 

God send that our wishes be not in vain. 


Arr. VI. Exodus: an Epic Poem, in Tlirteen Books. By 
Cuaries Hoy ie of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Do- 
mestic Chaplain to his Grace the Duke of Marlborough, J. 
Hatchard, London, 


A CORRESPONDENT wrote us lately an account of a tea-drink- 
ing in the west of Lugland, at which there assisted no 
fewer than six epic poets—a host of Parnassian strength, cer- 
tainly equal to six-and-thirty ordinary bards; and Mr Hoyle, 
we believe, was not of the party. Mow unreasonable then is it to 
complain, that poetry is on the decline among us! We ought, 
on the contrary, to rejoice, that so precious (however wogain- 
ful) an article of our staple manufactures is the only one which, 
in these disastrous times, our inveterate enemy is either unable, 
or unambitious, to diminish, 
lu addition to this, we have the pleasure to remark, that our 
measure and numbers seein, trom the specimen before us, to be 


* There is one circumstance to which we have neglected to advert 
in the proper place y—the dreadful pillage of the earnings of the poor 

wi! hich is made by the Methodists. A case is mentioned in one of 
the Nambers of these two mag: azines for 1807, of a poor man w ith a 
fami! ly, earning only twenty-eight shillings a week, who has made 
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improving.—In the number of books in an epic poem, varying 
from six to two dozen, an odd number has been hitherto litle 
known. It comes, therefore, as a gratuity in the present instance 5 
and Mr Hoyle, surpassing Virgil himself in generosity, gives us 
thirteen books, as the conscientious baker gives thirteen “rolls to 
the dozen. 

Yet this generous profusion of an author in multiplying his 
pages, though it may pleasé the purchaser who loves to have bulk 
of volume for his money, and may read as much or as little as he 
pleases, is sometimes rather troublesome to peevish critics: and 
we must honestly confess, that on the first perusal of this import 
ant article, our fortitude forsook us at the prospect of thirteen 
books, on which no ray of interest or entertainment appeared to 
dawn. Keturning, however, to a sense of the duty and dignity 
of our profession, we resolved to scorn the trifling « allurement of 
mere amusement, and apply our aged eyes to the task of measur 
ing Mr Hoyle’s poetical altitude, not by the random guess of our 
own calculation, but by the quadrant and planimet of Aristotelian 
criticism. After applying this surer test to the performance, our 
veneration for the poem has considerably increased. 

Aristotle hath remarked, that the epic poem should be distin- 
guished from history, by its poetical form, and by the liberty of 
tiction which it assumes. Whether the reverend author before 
us has sufficiently fulfilled this ordonnance with regard to fiction, 
we do not feel bold enough in se important a question to decide 3 
but certain it is, that his poem will never be mistaken for the bi sok 
of Exodus in scripture. In the first place, Exodus of the Penta- 
teuch, is known to be an history ; but the Exodiade is expressly 
named an epic poem in the title-page. In the next place, Exodus 
is divided into chapters of prose; Mr Hoyle’s performance is 
divided into books of blank verse. In the third place, the bible 
exodus is inspired ; whereas the Exodiade of Mr Hoyle bears 
evident marks of human achievement. 

Instead of failing in attention to the rule above mentioned, 
gives us pain to remark, that our author has gone a little too far 
in establishing the distinction between his work and holy writing. 
It behoved him, we think, as a grave divine, to have stuck closely, 
in all the important facts, to the text and order of Scripture. 
Every one knows how much of our interest in the original story 
of Exodus depends upon the ten plagues of Egypt. Of these, the 
stagnant and bloody waters were the first; and immediately after 
these, came the piague of lice; a visitation which, as * coming 
home to the business and bosoms of men,’ we have no doubt tor- 
mented the court of Pharoah more than all the nine other plagues 
put together. 'Whereso much depended on the agency of those 
heaven-commissioned vermin, much ought to have been described 
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by the poet. The rage of Pharaoh, and the confusion of his sera- 
ie under these tormentors, might havefurnishedsufficient horrors 
for the page of Mr Hoyle, or the pencil of Mr Fuseli. What does 
Mr Hoyledo? He is afraid to name them ; he slurs them over 
by circumlocution. Now this, we think, is abandoning truth, 
scripture, and simplicity, without any apology ; and making a 
cowardly submission to false and modern refinement. We trust 
we shall not be accused of national prejudices on so delicate a 
subject: but to suppress a whole plague of Egypt for the sake of 
a name, is really too much. No man who has had occasion to 
attend to the subject, will pretend to consider it as insignificant. 
We dare swear Pharaoh himself thought with Goldsmith, that 
‘ These little things are great to little men. ” 

All that is said, however, of this sublime plague, is hurried 
over in a slight allusion in a speech addressed to Pharaoh, by one 
of his jugglers, or high priests, or courtiers—for at this period, 
those professions seem not to have been divided. The Egyptian 
court show-men, it is well known, had maintained for some time 
an unequal rivalship with Moses, whose miracles they made ingeni- 
ous, but fruitless, efforts to imitate;—either by collusion, as some 
suppose, with the devil, after the manner of Dr Faustus,—or, like 
Boaz and Breslaw, by slight-of-hand deception. The latter, we 
think, is the more orthodox supposition. Howsoever it happen- 
ed, they were able to play off but a few entertainments, when the 
genuine miracles of Moses laid their mountebank quackeries in 
the dirt. Like true courtiers, they left their deluded king to 
scratch his head without assistance, in the distresses which they 
had advised him to bring upon himself; and, when the vermiu 
plague arrived, were obliged to confess, that they had neither 
witchcraft nor hocus-pocus to disenchant his enemies. Observe, 
however, how one of those detected rogues addresses the monarc!: 
in the usual style of court adulation. 

Mightiest of monarchs, the desire and dread 
Of nations !—on the well-appointed state 
That girds thy throne magnificent, we gaze, 
Till gazing grows to labour ; yet our sight 
Finds no satiety; while ruled in peace 

By thine experienced sceptre.—We adinire 
Thine equity and sage paterhal care ; 

To thee, as present godhead, we devote 

Our art and service ; to thy bidding task 

Our utmost faculties; of no mean power 

By proof evinced. When Aaron turned to blood 
Egyptian streams, the obsequious element 
We smote, and colourless pellucid changed 
To sanguine and opaque ; and when he called 
Rimbodied reptile hosts o’er house and field; 
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We too with facile imitation raised 
Th’ amphibious croaking race: but when he brought 
O’er man and beast the vermin plague, suspense, 
Our mystery failed ; for to transmute the dust 
Of Egypt, and with swarms of inseets loathed, 
Priests, altars, temples, palaces defile, 
Isis forbade, and, blasting our attempt, 
Her dreadful frown assumed, and name of wrath, 
Tithrambo: her dishonour’d priests she mourns, 
And rites polluted, {hence her aid withdrawn) : 
Or Typhon’s baleful influence triumphs now 
Predominant in air; or Israel’s God, 
In higher spheres presiding, thwarts our charms.’ 
Book f. 1. 104. 
In the next plague our author makes a still more alarming de- 
siation from his text. Instead of the simple plague of flies, he 
gives us, in.a most heterodox manner, a plague of all animals 
whatsoever, and tells us that this is the true meaning of the pas- 
sage in scripture, without adducing a tittle of evidence for the as- 
sertion. Now, we strongly suspect, that instead of pitying the 
Egyptians for such a plague, our true English sportsmen, man 
of whom belong to his own mother church, and will naturally 
look into a brother clergyman’s performance, will rather envy 
the Egyptians such a visitation of elephants and bisons, wild 
boars, flamingoes, falcons, &c.; and, in spite of the snakes and 
amphisbeenas, wish in their hearts for a few shots at such excel- 
dent game, so infinitely preferable to fly-catching. What would 
2 Daniel or a Thornton say, to have the whole treasures of sa- 
vage nature laid open to their field sports ? 
The passage we allude to is quite a natural history poetized, 
* Foremost in whirls the insect millions came.’ 
These are not so pleasant, to be sure; but let us come to the 
wildfowl— 
* Of longitude immense, and depth profound, 
Next with annoyance dire the feather’d tribe 
Darken’d the sun; flamingoes, falcons, herns, 
The greedy cormorant, the sharp-eyed kite, 
The doleful bittern, and the sea-mew gaunt, 
Red ibis, and the hawk of steadiest wing, 
Fit symbel of the winds, and sacred held 
Throughout the land of Nile ; the clam’rous crane, 
The broad-beak’d pelican ; the ostrich tall ; 
The ossifrage and osprey, and the clang 
Of eagles fierce, as when afar they ken 
Havock and battle; when their headlon rage 
With speed of lightning hurries to the sla 
Nor such-alone as whom Norwegia breeds, 
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Or Thule, where, from beetling precipice, 
Suspense, the peasant plies his dreadful trade, 
-lundering their eyries ; but of mighty bone, 
And pennons, rival to the condor’s plume, 
Who in the stony girdle pleas’d resides, 
Where winter shivers near the tropic sun 
On Cotopasi, and the lonely snows 
Of Chimboraco ; there the monarch wings 
The depth of upper air. With eyes on fire 
Darted the vulture: next the bird that tends 
His aged sire (and thence by Egypt's sons 
Revered) and on the royal sceptre graven 
Outstretch’d his length of neck ; nor lagg’d behind 
The raven, nor the dismal owl, whose cries 
Infest the night ; nor he of doubtful form, 
Th’ unhallow’d bird of darkness, though to beasts 
Fitlier perhaps ascribed, and by his side 
The vampyre, kindred plague, that sucks the veins, 
And changes sleep to death. ’ 

We have then a procession of snakes with long names; and af. 

terwards this fine menagerie of quadrupeds. 

Now far and wide 

The dusty plain resounds with trampling speed 
Of bestial feet ; now leaps, now proudly stalks 
The panther, conscious of his painte d vest, 
And youthful strength redundant; now remote, 
And now at hand, the Jion’s hollow roar 
Appals the bold ; slow from the labouring wave 
Behemoth snorting rose, portentous shape, 
His loins and ribs like solid plates of brass, 
His tail like cedar waving, and his bones 
As iron bars; the horned rhinoceros, 
The boar and spotted ounce; the bearded pard, 
The fierce-ey’d bison, furious buffalo, 
The sharp-quill’d porcupine, and tiger fell, 
Promiscuous roam’d ; the wild ass did not love 
‘That time his desert haunts and mountains drear, 
But swept the plain with savage scorn, deriding 
Afirighted man ; unwieldy in his might 
hue strode the lordly elephant, and seem’d 
A moving tower, o’er all the countless throng 
Preeminent, as o’er the tallest bark 
Some icy mount in Hyperborean seas 
Loose drifting from the pole, beneath whose Ice 
Navies might moor-—so vast the giant length, 
The base so deep, the nodding crest so high. ’—Book I. 1. 303 


An epic poem, we are told by the critic, is to be considered 
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under three heads,—the subject, the characters, and the narration 
of the poet. 

The subject ought to have unity, greatness and interest :—in 
two of these respects, Mr Hoyle is remarkably classical, As the 
hero of epic song is in the hands of the poet not a drudge of all 
work, who is to shift from one unconnected adventure to ano- 
ther, but an articled apprentice, who is to be kept strictly to one 
business, with the exception of a few episodes intervening like 
holidays; so the hero of the Exodiade attends, during ten thou- 
sand lines, very soberly to the main chance. Delays are indeed 
interposed, such as the marriage of Moses, the parliamentary ine 
trigues of the devils, the country dances of the witches and clergy 
of Egypt, and the provoking obstinacy of Pharaoh; but our un- 
pleasant suspense is relieved by the certainty of what is ultimately 
to be done with Pharaoh, and the consciousness how well he de+ 
serves it. Indeed, the moral of our poet’s work seems only an 
echo of the cancluding stanza of another heroic poem on the 
same subject, by an author of no small celebrity in his day— 

‘ Now, was not Pharaoh a very great rafcal, 

Not to let the children of Ifrael with their wives and their fons and 
daughters, go out into the wildernefs to eat the Lord’s pafcal ?’* 
Nor is the gentle relief of the epis: de wanting to this work ; at 
least, we appre shend the interview of Moses with her serene 
highness the Egyptian princess-dowager Thermutis (in the sixth 
book), having litule or nothing to do with the main subject, to be 
an episodic: }fuurish. The evening party of those i!lustrious per- 
sonages reminds us strongly of that of Dido and ZEueas, as far as 
story- y-telling g goes:—lut here the similariiy stops; for the moral 
tendency of the two passages is as different as that of the Shorter 
Catechism and the Nouvelle Eloise. Instead of a lov e-sick queen, 
we have an aged and devout gentlewoman considerably turne 
of ninety. None of the madness, suicide, or romance of Dido, 
which so much endanger the morality of youth in perusing the 
Yoman poet, are to be found in this holy episode.—Thermutis 
is, indeed, the adopted mother of Moses; but if she were not, 
the greatest praise would still be due to our poet, for painting 
them in such grave and reflective attitudes, that ihe loosest ima~ 
gination could conceive no more danger to their mutual virtue 
from the téte-d-téte, than from the meeting of two Egyptian 
mummies. 
Under the head of characters, much has been said by criti- 





* This admirable distich is extracted from a metrical version of a 
considerable part of the Holy Scriptures by Zachary Boyd—a copy 
ef which is preserved in the library of the University of Glasgow. 
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cal writers respecting the manners of epic poetry.—-They cer~ 
tainly mean, that good heroes should be drawn with polite 
manners, and evil ones with the reverse, In this respect it is 
true, neither Virgil nor Homer can be wholly acquitted, when 
we consider the ungallant courtship of the Trojan chief, and the 
foul-mouthed epithets of Achilles. But different, indeed, is Mr 
Hoyle’s delineation of characters»—Pharaoh, it is true, is as 
graceless and remote from good-breeding, and every way as dis- 
honourable, as a king of the gypsies might be expected to be ;— 
but Moses, besides the simple dignity of his scripture character, is 
here invested with the polish and dignity of the soldier, the scho~ 
Jar and the gentleman. Thermutis having vainly attempted to 
use her influence at court in behalf of the unfortunate Hebrews, 
is banished for sedition to the land of Goshen. She retires from 
the palais-royal in a very dignified lady-like manner, and betakes 
herself to the country residence of Moses, to which, in passing 
at the ferry of the Nile, she is compared to Xerxes abandoning 
Greece,—though from what circumstances of similarity, we con- 
fess ourselves unable to perceive. Luckily, however, she finds 
the Hebrew leader at home, who receives her with all the cour- 
tesy of a kind landlord, and beguiles the evening like an eloquent, 
amusing and instructive companion. He regales her first with a 
short history of the universal deluge ; and then, by an easy trans- 
ition, describes his own flight into the land of Mi ian, his court- 
ship of Jethro’s daughter, and his subsequent felicity in a conju- 
gal state. Of all these enchanting passages, it is beyopd our 
power to give more than a scanty fragment to the reader; but he 
may take our word for it, that the whole conversation is exceed- 
ingly edifying. 
Pharaoh, in dismissing the princess, thus abuses hor— 
_ © Haste! avaunt! 

Answer me not, but speed thy banish’d steps 

‘To Goshen :—shame and sorrow with thee go.— 

He ceas’d ; and with imperial, grave deport, 

‘Thermutis made obeisanoe, and withdrew, 

And call’d the attendant damsels to sustain 

Her feebleness, and bent to Goshen’s meads 

Her steps, The chasing amplitude of Nile, 

Soon they arriv’d, and soon in fragile bark 

Ferried the stream; in humiliation like 

( But how unlike in virtue) Persia's Kipg, 

Xerxes, from Salamis, through Thracian wilds, 

With labour huge escap’d o'er Hellespont, 

Despairing fled. Debark’d, they soon attained 

Th’ abode of Moses; him (the tumult guell’d) 

In evening meditation lone they found. 
He started at their entrance, and amazed 
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Beheld the royal dame. With love and awe 

To benefactress, as to parent due, 

He hasted to salute her, and inquire 

What chance had prompted, cloudy or serene, 

Her sudden coming. She in grief exclaimed : 

With age, with anguish, weary and o’erspent, 

Outcast lcome—* * * * * * # # 

Thermutis ended; and with earnest words, 

Cordial in we:come, Moses thus replied— 

Here, then, thy country and thy servants find, 

Much honour’d princess ; here reside, and reign 

O’er willing hearts. Heaven’s treasur’d comfort, all 

With balm of blessing, wait thee, and assuage 

Each earthly pang. Ye female train, retire ; 

And through the mansion all things so dispose, 

As best your royal mistress may allure 

To due refection, or restoring sleep.— ’ 

Immediate they withdrew.’ &c. &c. &c.—Book VI, 1.895. 

After noticing thus imperfectly the subject and characters of 

Exodus, it still remains to consider, in the third place, the poet’s 
nafration, or the manner of his communicating the story, toge- 
ther with the style or diction. With respect to the former of 
these circumstances, viz. the manner of imparting the story, we 
think he has greatly the advantage of some of the greatest mas- 
ters of epic poetry, in one particular. In compliance with that 
vulgar concern for the distresses of others, which plumes itself 
on the name of sympathy, it has been usual for epic poets to keep 
their readers, during two thirds of their performance, in perpe- 
tual anxiety for the fate of the poor hero; who, betore he gets 
his business accomplished, is so beleaguer’d and beset by what 
they call the nodus, or difficulty of his situation, that we see him 
enclosed, like a reel in a bottle, with scarce the hope or possibi- 
lity of release. How differently Mr Hoyle has treated his hero, 
the reader (if he can read, to use the words of Martinus Scrible- 
rus) will discover in the course of these thirteen books. So dex- 
terously is the story managed, that our heart’s ease is never for a 
moment disturbed. Storms, plagues, disasters and difficulties 
sound in our ears like the rain pattering on the windows of the 
Castle of Indolence, only to make our slumber more secure. For 
Hebrew or for Gentile, for man, woman, devil or sorcerer, we 
never breathe a sigh, or are defrauded of a single tear. All is 
comfort and tranquillity in the calm creation of Mr Hoyle; and 
the excellent treatise on Whist by his illustrious synonim, is fully 
as likely to betray the reader into unbecoming emotions, as the 
exemplary Epic of the writer before us. We venture to say, 
that not the most abject lover of kings will teel regret for the 
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afflicted majesty of Egypt; nor is there a Whig in the country 
zealous enough for the cause of liberty, to pant for the deliver- 
ance of the Hebrews, as their serviuude is painted by Mr Hoyle. 
It is laudable and salutary to read and cultivate acquaintance with 
such authors in these perturbed and sentimental times. Who 
would not prefer sobriety to intoxication,—the security of the 
money-holder to the tumult of the gamester,—the calm dignity 
of a mind at rest, to the foolish excitement which romantic read- 
ers call the joy of grief, and words that harrow up the soul ? 
With regard to diction, our poet’s style is the most perfect mo- 
del that could be imagined for seconding the lulling magic of his 
muse ;— it breathes the very spirit of repose.. Such may be call- 
ed, perhaps, only the negative meriis of this excellent perform- 
ance. We shall not dispute about words; but we think they are 
positive qualities, and only such as Herculean Jabour could a- 
chieve; at least, if we may judge of the poet’s labour by our own. 
T he last object of attention in an epic poem criticized on regu- 
lar principles, is the moral. ‘That of the work before us is in the 
highest degree just and interesting. It is, we think, that people 
oppressed on account of their religion, will be supported by Pro- 
vidence in their endeavours after emancipation; and that bloody 
tyrants are apt to come to an untimely end. The first, we think, 
has a direct reference to the case of the Irish Catholics. The se- 
cond, we imagine, to be intended for the use of Bonaparte. 


Arr. VII, Letters from England. By Don Manvet Atvarez 
Esprievta. Translated from the Spanish. 3 vol. London. 
Longman & Co, 1807. 


Fy raw publication uppears to us to be pretty evidently the 

work of some experienced English bookmaker ; and by no 
means a despicable specimen of the progress which has been 
made in that laudable art. The name of Don Manuel Alva- 
rez Espriella, in the title-page, is no doubt placed there, how- 
ever, for very useful purposes. We have of late been so over- 
run with travels, tours, walks, and journals, through every 
nook and corner of the island, and they have been presented 
to the public in such a variety of forms and styles,—pietu- 
resque, sentimental, agricultural and evangelical, that it was 
hardly possible any longer to attract attention to works of this 
description, by any effort of native ingenuity. Observations on 
pur own country by a stranger or foreigner, on the other hand, ne~ 
wer fail to excite curiosity, and obiain at least a temporary circulas 
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tion. We are al] anxious to know what other people say of us; 
and are apt to suppose, perhaps not very erroneously, that we 
gain a new knowledwe of familiar objects, by seeing them with 
the eyes of a stranger. This alone would afford a sufficient 
temptation to the deception whieh has here been attempted 5 but 
the ingenious person who practises it has many other advantages. 
He is enabled, in the first place, to fill up his pages with a series 
of trifling and familiar details, that never could have been tolerat- 
ed in his own character, He has, besides, much greater latitude 
and freedom allowed him, if he chooses to discuss the more de-~ 
licate subjects of politics and religion ; and if he brings his hero 
from a part of the world where we can reasonably suppose him 
to be ignorant of the arts and refinements and peculiar manners 
of our country, he can very successfully employ bim in exposing 
the follies and vices that have been introduced with these refine- 
ments. This is admirably exemplified in the Lettres Persannes 
of Montesquieu, 

The author before us has made ample use of the first of these 
privileges ; and has contrived to fill a large portion of his book 
with such trifling and minute descriptions of the inns, roads, 
stages, &c. as would have been quite insufferable and ridiculous 
iy his own person. What Englishman, travelling in his own 
country, would be allowed to enlighten the minds of his country- 
men with such information as the following? ¢ ‘They burn earth 
coal every where ; it is a black shining stone, very brittle, which 
kindles slowly, making much smoke and much ashes; but as ail 
the houses are built with chimunies, it is neither unwholesome nor 
disagreeable. ’—* The hearth is turnished with a round bar, to 
move the coals, a sort of forceps to arrange them, and a small 
shovel for the cinders, all of iron, and so shaped and polished 
as to be ornamental. Besides these, there is what they call the 
fender, which is a little moveable barrier, either of brass or po 
lished steel, or sometimes of wire painted green and capt with 
hrass, to prevent the live embers from falling on the floor.’ In 
this manner, every article of household furniture is described 5 
and we have equally full accounts of the different modes of travel- 
ling, with a most accurate description of ail the varieties of stage- 
coaches, mail-coaches, long-coaches, &c. 

To maintain the character of Spaniard, Don Manuel is of 
course represented as a most zealous member of the Holy Ca- 
tholic Church, which naturally affords the author an opportu- 
D ity of filling many pages with lamentations over the miserable 
heresy which prevails in our unhappy country ; but, except en- 
abling him to spin out his book to the requisite Jength with the 
least possible «xcrtion of intellect, it serves no good purpose ei- 
ther to himself or his reader, as it necessarily checks all iree dis- 
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cussion on the nature and tendency of the Establishment, and 
harmonizes very ill with the tone of philosophical liberality and 
intrepid reasoning which is assumed on most other occasions. 
The same thing may be said with regard to his political remarks ; 
although, in the variety of miscellaneous discussions which oc- 
cur in these volumes, enough is said to convince us, that the au- 
thor possesses such a laudable zeal for freedom and love of peace, 
that however we may be inclined to differ from him in many spe- 
culative points, we are satisfied of his philanthropy and the in- 
mocence of his intentions. 

From what we have already said, our readers may perceive, 
that we do not think very highly of the plan of this book: in- 
deed, we are pretty well convinced, that if the author had ab- 
stained from ail attempt at writing in character, he would have 
been much more successful. He evidently holds the pen of a 
practised writer ; ard though he frequently gives proofs of a bad 
taste in composition, particularly in his attempts at wit, to which 
he is unfortunately too much addicted, yet there are many passa~- 
ges which display a command of language and power of descrip- 
tion far above the common pitch ;—we allude particularly to the 
account of an excursion to the Lakes, which is extremely well 
executed, and, in our opinion, by far the best part of the book. 

Of his powers of reasoning we cannot speak very highly: he 
goes to the bottem of nothing ; when his subject leads bim to dis- 
cuss any of the nicer points of political economy, or any subject 
which requires minute investigation, or close reasoning, he is 
uniformly superficial and ceclamatory, and, at the same time, de- 
livers his epinions in the most dogmatical and peremptory man- 
ner. He belongs indeed, on the whole, rather to the sentimental 
than to the reasoning class of composers; he is continually in- 
veighing against the present constitution of society, and holds in 
the greatest abhorrence all those great commercial and manufac- 
turing establishments, which, ‘ while they enable the rich to revel 
in all kinds of luxurious enjoyment, infallibly tend to sink the 
great mass of the community into a state of the most abject sla- 
very and misery.’ Accordingly, whenever he approaches any 
great manufacturing town, instead of any expression of admi- 
ration at the wonderful exertions of ingenuity and industry 
which are there displayed, we are sure to be presented with a 
highly coloured and most lamentable picture of the misery and 
vice into which a great portion of the inhabitants are plunged, 
in consequence of their hateful and pernicious pursuits ; an the 
certain and total ruin of the country is most emphatically de- 
nounced, if we are mad enough to continue this system. But his 
discontent is not confined to the remarks on our trade and come 
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merce: the same querulous tone is kept up in his observations on 
all our institutions. All this is the more provoking, as he never 
once deigns to give us the least glimpse of the clue by which we 
inay escape from the labyrinth of error in which we are now in- 
volved ; and, after having exerted himself to show the darkness 
of the dungeon which we have dug for ourselves, he very hu- 
manely leaves us to grope our way out of it, the best way we 
can. In short, he seems to have no very clear views on the sub» 
ject; and finds it, of course, a much easier task to point out the 
evils of our situation, than to suggest any scheme for its improve- 
ment. 

We shall not attempt to give a minute account of these vo-« 
lumes; but we shall give a slight sketch of their miscellaneous 
contents, and make such extracts, as may enable our readers to 
judge for themselves, of their general merits, and style of execu 
tion. 

Our traveller lands at Falmouth in spring 1802, accompanied 
by an English gentleman, whose remarks, in the course of the 
journey, are of essential service; as, without this assistance, the 
knowledge he displays of the country he passes through, would 
have been quite out of character. ‘The first sixty pages are oc- 
cupied with an account of their journey to London, in which no- 
thing very striking or interesting occurs: it is chiefly made up of 
descriptions of the roads, inns, and iodes of travelling ; which, 
as we have already hinted, are insufferably minute and trifling. 
‘The whole is narrated in a rather lively, but pert and flippant 
manner ; and enlivened with a variety of little stories aud anec= 
dotes, apparently gleaned from some of their voluble hostesses. 
In the very first letter, there is a string of them, which we wilt 
quote as a specimen of their general merit. 

* A madman not many years ago carried his wife here at low wa- 
ter, landed her on the rock, and rowed away in sport; nor did he 
return till her danger as well as fear had become extreme. ‘Some 
time since, the priest of this place was applied to, to bury a certain 
person from the adjoining county. ‘“‘ Why, John, ” said he to the 
sexton, “ we buried this man a dozen years ago:” and in fact it ap. 
peared, on referring to the books of the church, that his funeral had 
been registered ten years back. He had been bed-ridden and in a 
state of dotage during all that time; and his heirs had made a mock 
burial, to avoid certain legal forms and expenses which would else 
have been necessary to enable them to receive and dispose of his rents. 
{ was also told another anecdote of an inhabitant of ‘this town, not 
unworthy of a stoic :—his house was on fire; it contained his whole 
property ; and when he found it was in vain to attempt saving any 
thing, he went upon the nearest hill and made a drawing of the con- 
tlagration :~-an admirable instance of English phlegm!’ I. 5, @. 
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There are many examples of the’ affected liveliness, and com 
ceited turn of expression, which marks the close of the following 
extract :—we hope our readers will be satisfied with this. 

‘ The perpetual stir and bustle in this inn is as surprising as it is 
wearisome. Doors opening and shutting, bells ringing, voices calling 
to the waiter from every quarter, while he cries ‘“* coming” to one 
room,.and hurries away to another. Every body is in a hurry here; 
either they are going off in the packets, and are hastening their prepa- 
rations to embark ; or they have just arrived, and are impatient to be 
on the road homeward. Every now-and- then a carriage rattles up to 
the door with a rapidity which makes the very house shake. The 
man who cleans the boots is running in one direction, the barber with 
his powder-bag in another: here goes the barber’s boy with his hot 
water and razors; there comes the clean linen from the washer-wo- 
man ; and the hall is full of porters and sailors bringing in luggage, 
or bearing it away :—now you hear a horn blow because the post is 
coming in, and in the middle of the night you are awakened by ano- 
ther, because it is going out. Nothing is done in England without a 
noise; and yet noise is the only thing they forget in the bill! I. 6, 7. 

The description of the country, and the different towns they 
pass, we believe to be tolerably correct ; but we shall not detain 
our readers with any account of places so very generally known: 
the descriptions are by no means diffuse or tedious, and we ac- 
company the travellers without any sense of fatigue. We must 
confess, however, we are frequently annoyed with the author’s 
unlucky passion for jokes ; he never loses an opportunity of in- 
troducing them ; and they are very often in rather a vulgar taste. 
For instance, in spesking of Bridport, he s says the neighbour- 
hood is so proverbially productive of hemp, that when a man is 
hanged, they have a saying, that he has been stabbed with a 
Bridport Da, gger. And again, on his approaching London, it is 
remarked, that die country had once been a forest, but has now 
no other wood remaining than a few gibbets; which last ingeni- 
ous witticism, we suspect, he borrowed from a certain auctioneer, 
who, in selling a piece of land, described it as beautifully adorn- 
ed with hanging woods ; which the enraged purchaser found to 
be no other than the useful machines above mentioned. We 
now reach London; and confess we were under great apprehen- 
sions of being obliged to follow our traveller through the vast 
field of description that is now at once opened to him: we were, 
however, agreeably disappointed, on finding only a very short 
account of the general appearance of the city, and a lively pic- 
ture of the moving scenery, the wonderful concourse of people, 
and the activity and bustie which pervades every corner. The 

opulence and splendour of the shops, it is justly observed, is par- 
ticularly striking to foreigners, and give them the highest ides 


of the immense riches of the metropolis, 
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It is quite impossible to follow the writer throuch the great 
variety of maiter which he has jumbled together in the remain- 
ing letters of the first volume. Except a visit to St Paul’s, West- 
minster Abbey, St James’s, and Drury Lane theatre, there are 
few notices of our public buildings or places of entertainment. 
The account of St Paul’s, on the whole, is dull; thouch the fol- 
lowing short statement, of the general effect of the view from the 
top, on the mind of our sentimental. Iberian, is rather a favourable 
specimen of the style which England has iately condescended to 
borrow from Germany. 

* I would have climbed St Paul’s, if it had been only to see Lon- 
don thus mapped below me, and though there had been nothing beau- 
tiful or sublime in the view: few objects, however, are so sublime, 
if by sublimity we understand that which completely fills the imagi- 
nation to the utmost measure of its powers, as the view of a huge city 
thus seen at once :—house-roofs, the chimneys of which formed so 
many turrets ; towers and steeples ; the trees and gardens of the inns 
of court, and the distant squares forming so many green spots in the 
map; Westminster Abbey on the one hand, with Westminster Hall, 
an object scarcely less conspicuous; on the other the Monument, a 
prodigious column worthy of. a happier occasion and a jess lying in- 
scription ; the Tower and the masts of the shipping rising behind it; 
the river with its three bridges and all its boats and barges; the 
streets immediately within view blackened with moving swarms of 
men, and lines of carriages. To the north were Hampstead and 
Highgate on their eminences, southward the Surry hills. Where the 
city ended it was impossible to distinguish : it would have been more 
beautiful if, as at Madrid, the capital had been circumscribed with- 
in walls, and the open country had commenced immediately with- 
out its limits. In every direction the lines of houses ran out as far 
as the eye could follow them ; only the patches of green were more 
frequently interspersed towards the extremity of the prospect, as the 
lines diverged further from each other. It was a sight which awed 
me and made me melancholy. I was looking down upon the ha- 
bitations of a million of human beings; upon the single spot where- 
on were crowded together more wealth, more splendour, more in- 
genuity, more worldly wisdom, and, alas! more worldly blindness, 
poverty, depravity, dishonesty and wretchedness, than upon any 
other spot in the whole habitable earth.’ II. 14, 15. 

The following remarks on the bad effect produced |.y windows 
in our buildings in the Grecian style, we think quite just. * but 
the architecture of the antients is altered, and materially injured 
by the alteration, when adapted to cold cliniates, where ii ‘s ie~ 
cessary when the light is admitted to exclude the air; the win- 
dows have always a littleness, always appear misplaced ; .b oy are 
holes cut in the wall; not, as in the Gothic, natural and essen- 
tial parts of the general structure.’ Dyury-Lane theatre is mi- 
mutely described, and due praise is bestowed on our two most 
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celebrated performers, Kemble and Mrs Siddons. The acknow- 
ledged degeneracy of the drama is attributed to the prodigious 
size of our theatres. ‘ The finer tones of passion cannot be dis- 
criminated, nor the finer movements of the countenance perceiv- 
ed from the front, hardly from the middle of the house. Au- 
thors therefore substitute what is called broad farce for genuine 
comedy ; their jests are made intelligible by grimace, or by that 
sort of mechanical wit which can be seen; comedy is made up 
of trick, and tragedy of processions, pageants, battles and explo- 
sions.’ There is, no doubt, much justice in this remark ; but 
we cannot receive it as a complete solution of the melancholy 
fact; and it is indeed partly contradicted by the great applause 
constantly bestowed on the two great actors already named, 
who certainly do not owe their celebrity to mere stage trick and 
extravagant grimace. The subject is a curious one, and worthy 
of more attention than has yet been bestowed on it. 

He has now leisure to notice the public events of the day, 
such as the change of ministry, and the elevation of Mr Ad- 
dington, of whom he professes great admiration, and delivers 
a long panegyric on his talents and virtues. Our readers must 
be contented with this morceau, ‘ His enemies have nothing 
worse to object against him than that his father was a physician, 

hey call him Doctor on this account. A minister of healing he 
has truly been; he has poured balm and oil into the wounds of 
his country, and his country is blessing him.’ A whole letter is 
filled with an account of the trial and execution of Governor 
Wall; which leads to some observations on the martial law and 
military affairs of England. We heartily agree with the writer in 
his reprobation of the cruelty of our military punishments. The 
following description, we are afraid, is not exaggerated. 

* The offender is sometimes sentenced to receive a thousand lashes ; 
—a surgeon stands by to feel his pulse during the execution, and de- 
termine how long the flogging can be continued without killing him. 
When human nature can sustain no more, he is remanded to prison ; 
his wound, for from the shoulders to the loins it leaves him one wound, 
is dressed, and as soon as it is sufficiently healed to be laid open a- 
gain in the same manner, he is brought out to — the remain- 
der of his sentence. And this is repeatedly and openly practised in 
a country, where they read in their churches, and in their houses, 
that Bible, in their own language, which saith, “ Forty stripes may 
the judge inflict upon the offender, and not exceed.” I. 109, 110. 

We agree with him also in his opinion of the miserable state of 
our present militarysystem; but we must add, that the hints which 
are here thrown out for its improvement are, in general, either 
quite common-place, or ridiculously puerile and absurd ; which 
is the more unfortunate, as they are delivered in the most pre- 
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simpftuous and dogmatical manner. No comment can be neces- 
sary on the following passage. 

© But the sure and cértain way to secure any nation for ever from 
alarm as well as from danger, is to train every schoolboy to the use of 
arms: boys would desire no better amusement, and thus, in the course 
of the next generation, every man would be a soldier. England might 
then defy, not France alone, but the whole Continent leagued with 
France, even if the impassable gulf between this happy island and its 
enemy were filled up. ‘This will be done sooner or later, for England 
must become an armed nation. How long it will be before her legisla- 
tors will discover this, and how long, when they have discovered it, be« 
fore they will dare to act upon it, that is, before they will consent to 
part with the power of alarming the people, which they have found 
so convenient, it would be idle to conjecture.’ I. 117, 118. 

Can any. man in his senses seriously believe, that if all the 
schoolboys in the kingdom were to abandon bats and balls, and 
amuse themselves, in their leisure hours, in learning the use of 
arms, the next generation would be at all more likely to be sol- 
diers, or the nation more warlike ? 

After a residence of a couple of months in London, our tra- 
veller sets out on another journey. He first goes in the stage- 
coach to Oxford., His feliow-travellers are of course introduc- 
ed to our acquaintance. We are then presented with this de- 
lectable specimen of their conversation. 

. ©The good lady gave us her whole history before we arrived at the 
end of the first stage ;—how she had been to see her sister who lived 
in the Borough, and, was now returning home; that she had been to 
both the playhouses—Astley’s amphitheatre, and the Royal circus ; 
had seen the crown and the lions at the Tower, and the elephants at 
Exeter "Change; and that on the night of illumination she had been out 
till half after two o’¢lock, but never could get within sight of M. Ot- 
to’s house. I found that it raised me considerably in her estimation 
when I assured her that I had been more fortunate, and had actually 
seen it. She then execrated all who did not like the peace; told me 
what the price of bread had beén during the war, and how it had fallen; 
expressed a hope that hollands and French brandy would fall also; 
spoke with complacency of Bonniprat, as she called him, and asked 
whether we loved him as well in our country as the people in England 
loved king George. On my telling her that I was a Spaniard, not 4 
Frenchman, she accommedated her conversation accordingly ; said it 
was a good thing to be at peace with Spain, because Spanish annatto 
and jar raisins came from that country ; and inquired how Spanish li- 
quorice was made, and if the people wer’n’t Papists, and never read 
in the Bible. You must not blame me for boasting of a lady’s favours, 
if I say my answers were so satisfactory that I was pressed to par- 
take of her cakes and oranges.’ Il. 49-51. 

VOL. XI. No. 22, Bb 
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When tired of the company inside, he takes his seat on the 
roof of the coach, and gives us some little sketches of the country, 
mixed with anecdotes about the coachman. On reaching Oxford, 
we have good descriptions of most of the principal colleges, w walks, 

ardens, &c. with a minute account of the costume and mode of 
ieing of the students ; but a very meagre and unsatisfactory one 
of the present state of learning and science at this celebrated semi- 
nary. Indeed, we liave hardly a word on the subject ; though we 
cannot help thinking it would have been quite as acceptable to his 
learned correspondent, as the long account we are presented with 
of their kitchens, dinners and breakfasts, or even the following 
description of the chairs at Baliol, which we are tempted to ex- 
tract as a specimen of the absurd minuteness to which our author 
sometimes descends. 

¢ Their chairs are, beyond comparison, the easiest in which I ever 
sat down, though made entirely of wood : the seats are slightly con- 
cave from side to side ; I know not how else to describe their peculia- 
rity of construction ;. yet some thought and some experience must have 
been-requisite to have attained to their perfection of easiness; and there 
may be a secret in the form, which I did not discover.’ II. 67. 

However, in another part of the book, while on a visit to Cam- 
bridge, he makes some observations, from which we may gather 
his opinion of both universities. 

* I inquired what were the real advantagesof these institutions to the 
country at large, and to the individuals who study inthem. ‘“ They 
are of this service,” he replied, “ to the country at large, that they 
are the great schools by which established opinions are inculcated and 
perpetuated. I do not know that men gain much here, yet it is a re- 
gular and essential part of our system of education; and they who have 
not gone through it, always feel that their education has been defec- 
tive. A knowledge of the world, that is to say, of our world, and of 
the men in it, is gained here; and that knowledge remains when 
Greek and Geometry are forgotten.” I asked him which was the 
best of the two universisies; he answered, that Cambridge was as much 
superior to Oxford, as Oxford was to Salamanca. I could not for- 
bear smiling at his scale of depreciation: he perceived it, and begged 
my pardon, saying, that he as little intended to undervalue the esta- 
blishments of my country, as to cverrate the one of which he was him- 
self a member. ‘ We are bad enough,” said he, ** Heaven knows; but 
not so bad as Oxford. They are now attempting to imitate us in 
some of those points wherein the advantage on cur part is too noto- 
rious to be disp uted. The effect may be seen in another ger eration ;— 
meantime the imitation is a confession of inferiority.’ 11. 295-297. 

To the question, whether we might regard the universities as 
the seats of learning and Ley 1e Muses, we have the folk wing par- 
ticularly smart auswer. * As tor the Muses, Sir, 


S you have trae 
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versed the banks of the Cam, and must know whether you have 
seen any niné ladies who may answer their description.’ He 
adds, 

* We do certainly produce verses both Greek and Latin which are 
worthy of gold medals, and English ones also, after the newest and most 
approved receipt for ver#e-making. Of learning, such as is required 
for the purposes of tuition, there is much ;—beyond it, except inma- 
thematics, none. In this we only share the common <ciczeneracy. The 
Mohammedans believe that when Gog and Magog are to come, the 
race of men will have dwindled to such littleness, that a shoe of one 
of the present generation will serve them for a house. If this prophecy 
be typical of the intellectual diminution of the species, Gog and Ma- 
gog may soon be expected in the neighbourhood of their own hills. 

* The truth is, Sir,” he continued, “ that the institutions of men 
grow old like themselves, and, like women, are always the last to 
perceive their own decay. When universities were the only schools of 
learning, they were of great and important utility ; as soon as there 
were others, they ceased to be the best, because their forms were pre- 
scribed, and they could adopt no improvement till long after it was ge- 
nerally acknowledged. There are other causes of decline. —We edu- 
cate for only one Soféssion : when colleges were founded, that one 
was the most important ;\ it is now no longer so; they who are des- 
tined for the others find it necessary to study elséwhere, atid it begins 
to be perceived that this is not a necessary stage upon the road. This 
might be remedied. We have professors of every thing; who hold 
their situations, and do nothing. In Edinburgh, the income of the 
professor depends upon his exertions ; and, in consequence, the re- 
putation of that university is so high, that Englishmen think it ne- 
cessary to finish their education by passing a year there. They learn 
shallow metaphysics there, and come back worse than they went, in- 
asmuch as it is better to be empty than flatulent.” II. 297—299. 

On leaving Oxford, we proceed through Worcester to Bir- 
mingham: the appearance of this place and of Manchester, 
which he shortly after visits, raises only the most melancholy 
images in the imagination of Don Manuel Alvarez Espriella. 
We have already noticed his abhorrence of the manufacturing 
system ; and he has here an ample field for the display of his e- 
loquence. He turns with disgust from the examination of these 
models of perfection in the mechanic arts, which are here every= 
where to be seen: and the bustle of actual industry, which is so 
cheerful a spectacle to many men, presents to his mind only the 
painful ideas of unceasing labour, poverty and misery. That 
there must be in all countries, where the population and the arts 
of civilized life have reached a certain point, a class of ment 
who pass their days in labour for a pittance barely adequate to 
their subsistence, and who, of course, must, be continually liable 
to want and misery, from accidents, and the follies and vices in- 
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cident to human nature, is a position which we are afraid cannot 
be denied. To divert the course of industry from one channel 
into another, would be of no avail; it would change the place, but 
could not alter the nature nor diminish the quantity of the evil. 

There is, no doubt, much truth in the melancholy picture 
which is here presented to us, of the wretclied state of the lower 
class of labourers; and it is drawn witli much force and feeling. 
The following extract will explain our author’s ideas on the sub- 
ject, and at the same time afford a good specimen of that kind 
of declamatory eloquence in which he excels, and of which there 
are many examples in these volumes. 

* We purchase English cloth, English muslins, English buttons, &c. 
and admire the excellent skill with which they are fabricated, and 
wonder that from such a distance they can be afforded to us at so low 
a price, and think what _a happy country is England! A happy 
country indeed it is for tif higher orders ; no where have the rich so 
many enjoyments, no where “have the ambitious so fair a field, no 
where have the ingenious such encouragement, no where have the 
intellectual such advantages ; but to talk of English happiness, is 
like talking of Spartan freedom,—the helots are overlooked. In no 
other country can such riches be acquired by commerce ; but it is the 
one who grows rich by the-labour of the hundred. The hundred— 
human beings like himself, as wonderfully fashioned by nature, gift- 
ed with the like capacities, and equally made for immortality, are 
sacrificed body and soul. Horrible as it must needs appear, the as- 
sertion is true to the very letter. They are deprived in childhood of 
all instruction and all enjoyment; of the sports ian which childhood 
instinctively indulges,—of fresh air by day, and of natural sleep by 
, ee Their health physical and moral is alike destroyed ; they Ge 
of diseases induced by unremitting task work, by confinement in the 
Senos atmosphere of crowded rooms, by the particles of metallic 
or vegetable dust which they are continually inhaling ; or they live 
to grow up without decency, without comfort, and without hope, 
without morals, without religion, and without shame; and bring 
forth slaves like themselves to trade in the same path of misery. 

- © The dwellings of the labouring manufacturers are in narrow streets 
and lanes, blocked up from light and air, not (as in our country) to 
exclude an insupportable sun, but crowded together, because every 
inch of land is of such value, that room for light and air cannot be at- 

forded them. Here, in Manchester, a great proportion of the poor 
lodge in cellars, damp and dark, whuewerery y kind of filth is suffered to 

accumulate, because no exertions of domestic care can ever make such 
homes decent. These places are so many hot-beds of infection ; and 
the poor in large towns are rarely or never without an infectious fe- 
ver among them,—a plague of their own, which leaves the habita- 
tions of the rich, like a Goshen of Cleanliness and comfort, unvi: itec 1. 

* Wealth flows into fhe coun trys but be »w does it pt ute the 
Not equally and healthfully through the whole system y it sprouts ini 
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wens and tumours, and collects in aneurisms which starve and palsy 
the extremities. The Government indeed raises millions, now, as ea- 
sily as it raised thousands in the days of Elizabeth: the metropolis is 
six times the size which it was a century ago; it has nearly doubled 
during the present reign: a thousand carriages drive about the streets 
of London, where, three generations ago, there were not an hundred: 
a thousand hackney coaches are licensed in the same city, where at 
the same distance of time there was not one: they whose grand- 
fithers dined at noon from wooden trenchers, and upon the produce 
of their own farms, sit down by the light of waxen tapers to be serv- 
e upon silver, and to partake of delicacies from the four quarters of 
the globe. But the number of the poor, and the sufferings of the 
poor, have continued to increase: the price of every thing which they 
consume has always been advancing; and the price of labour, the 
enly commodity which they have to dispose of, remains the. same. 
W orkhouses are erected in one place, and infirmaries in another ; the 
poor-rates increase in prop ortion to the taxes 8 and in times of dearth, 

the rich even purchase food, and retail it to them at a reduced price, 
or supply them with it gratuitously: still every year adds to their 
mumber. Necessity is ro mother of crimes; new prisons are built, 
new punishments enacted ; but the poor become year after year more 
numerous, more miser a and more depraved ; and this is the in- 
evitable tendency of the manufacturing system.’ HH. 144—149. 

J eaving z with pleasure scenes so little congenial to his feelings, 
#ur traveller proc yas by the canal to C hester, where a visit to 
the jail leads shim tb make some remarks on the state of the pe- 

nal laws, and the excellent administration of justice in England. 
i fe suggests the following improvements—* That a pleader should 
be permitted to defend the prisoner, as well as one to accuse him: 
wh re the innocence of the pris soner is proved, he ought to be 

ademnitied for the losses he has sustained, and the expenses he 
1 is incurred by his imprisonment and trial: where he is convict- 
ed, the expense of bringing him to justice ought to fall upon the 
public, net upon the individual prosecutor, already a sufferer by 
the offence.’ The first and the last of these regulations have 
long been established in Scotland. ‘The difficulty of distinguish- 
ine acquittal 1 vom proof of absolute innocence, makes us hesi- 
tate as to the practicability of the second. 

Our next stage is Liverpool; of which we have a short de- 
scription. Just praise is bestowed on the liberality and enterprize 
ot the merchants ; and literature is said to be in an uncommonly 
flourishing state for a commercial town; in proof of which, we 
have an account of their Athenee um, a pub slic library and reading 
room, which was set on foot by two of the inhabitants, and in 
‘one day suffici ient funds were subscribed to establish the finest 


institution of the kind in the kingdom. ’ 
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We now proceed to Kendal, and come within view of the ro- 
mantic scenery about the Lakes, of which we have an admirable 
description in the succeeding fifiy or sixty pages. We followed 
our traveller with great pleasure throughout the whole of this 
excursion: the narrative is very lively and entertaining. ‘The 
subject appears to te quite congenial to the taste of the writer, 
who shows a delicate perception of the sublimity and picturesque 
beanty of this delizhtful region. We bestow on this part of the 
book our ungualificd praise; and recommend it to our readers 
as the best account we have met with of a part of the country 


which has been the subject of so many volumes of description. 


We would willingly make ample extracts, but our limits must 
confine us to the following. 

* We walked once more at evening to the Lake side. Immediate- 
ly opposite the quay is a little island with a dwellinghouse upon it 
A\ few years ago it was hideously disfigured with forts and batteries 
a sham chureh, and a new druidical ‘temple, and, except a few Gr 
trees, the whole was bare. The present owner has done all which a 
man of taste could do in removing these deformitie 


s: the church is 
converted into a tool-house, 


the forts demolished, the batteries dis- 
mantled, the stones of the druidical te mple employed in forming a 


bank, and the whoie island planted. There is something in this place 


more like the scenes of enchantment in the books of chivalry, than 


like ‘any thing in our ordinary world ;—a building, the exterior o! 
which pro ised all the conveniences and ele gances of life, surround- 


ed with all crnamental trees, in a little isian d, the whole of which is 


ane garden, and-ihat in this lovely lake, girt round on every sidk 
with these awful mountains. Immedi: itely behind it is the long dark 
western mountain called Brandelow: the contrast between this and 
the island, which seemed to be the palace and garden of the Lady 
of the Lake, produced the same sort of pleasure that a tale of en- 
chantment ¢xciies, and we deheld it under circumstances which height- 
ened its wonders, and gave the scene something like the uoreality of 
adream. It wasa brigh t evening, the sun shining, 


and a few white 
clouds banging motionless in the sky. J 


here was not a breath of air 
stirring ; not a wave—a rippie or wrinkle on the lake; so that it be- 
came like a great mirror,and represented the shores, mountains, sky and 
clouds so vividly, that there was not the slightest appearance of water. 
"The great mountain-opening, being reversed in the shadow, became a 
huge arch ; and through that magnificent portal the long vale was seen 
between mountains, and bounded by mountain beyond mountain,—all 


this in the water; the distance perfect as in tiie actual scene; the single 


houses standing far up in the vale—the smoke from their chimne ‘ys— 
every 


thing the s same—the shadow and the substance joining at the ir 
base: s 


so that it was impossible to distinguish where the re ‘ality ended 
and the image began. As we stood on the shore, heaven and the cloud 
and the sun seemed lying under us; we were looking down into a sky, 
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heavenly and as beautiful as that overhead ; and the range of moun- 
tains, having one line of summit under our feet, and another above 
us, were suspended between two firmaments.’ II. 212-14. 

‘ The rain now ceased, and the clouds grew thinner. They still 
concealed the summits, but now began to adorn the mountain, so 
light and silvery did they become. At length they cleared away 
from the top, and we perceived that the mountain, whose jagged 
and grotesque recks we had so much admired, was of a pyramidal 
shape. That on the southern side of the dale head, which was of 
greater magnitude, and therefore probably, though not apparently, 
of equal height, had three summits. The clouds floated on its side, 
and seemed to cling to it. We thought our shore tamer than the 
opposite one, till we recollected that the road would not be visible 
from the water; and presently the mountain which had appeared of 
little magnitude or beauty while we passed under it, became, on 
looking back, the most pyramidal of the whole, and in one point had 
a cleft summit like Parnassus ; thus forming the third conical moun- 
tain of the groupe, which rose as if immediately from the head of the 
Lake, the dale being lost. But of all objects the screes was the most 
extraordinary. Imagine the whole side of a mountain, a league in 
Jength, covered with loose stones, white, red, blue and green, in long 
straight lines as the torrents had left them, in sheets and in patches, 
sometimes broken by large fragments of rocks which had unaccount- 
ably stopt in their descent, and by parts which, being too precipi- 
tous for the stones to rest on, were darkened with mosses—and every 
variety of form and colour, was reflected by the dark water at its 
foot: no trees or bushes upon the whole mountain,— all was bare, 
but more variegated by this wonderful mixture of colouring than 
any vegetation could have made it.’ II. 231-3 

During the whole of this excursion, we lose sight almost en- 
tirely of ‘the character of foreigner which the writer has under- 
taken to support. It is quite impossible, we are convinced, for 
any person, duri ing a transient visit, to acquire the intimate know- 
ledge which is here dis splayed of every thing connected with the 
country around him: he not only speaks quite familiarly of the 
names of all the villages and hamlets within his view, but notices, 
with an accuracy that could only have been attained by a residence 
in the neighbourhood, many of the changes and alterations that 
have taken place during a course of years. 

Leaving the vicinity of the Lakes, we proceed on our return to 
the metropolis, through C Carlisle, York, Durham, &c. Nothing 
particularly worthy of notice occurs during the journey. We 
have a short description of the two famous cathedrals ; ; and the 
narrative is, as usual, interspersed with a variety of little stories 
and ancedotes, some of which are amusing enough, but narrated, 
.) general, in no very good taste. 
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Once more established in London, he resumes his more gene- 
ral speculations. We shall not detain our readers with any ex- 
tracts from his remarks on the state of the House of Commons: 
his observations are in general quite commonplace and superficial; 
and he rings the usual changes on the well worn subjects of brib- 
ery and corruption, rotten boroughs, &e. &e. 

The excessive credulity of the people has been a favourite to- 
pic with almost all the authors who have attempted to delineate 
the English character. If it be a fact that they are more gene- 
rally subject to this weakness than their neighbours, it is a cir- 
cumstance that is not easily to be accounted for. But, contrary 
to the opinion of our traveller, who boldly asserts ‘that the great 
mass of the people are as ignorant, and as well contented with 
their ignorance, as any the most illiterate nation in Europe, ’ 
we are well convinced that instruction and information is much 
more generally diffused through all ranks of people in Great Bri- 
tain than in any other country on the face of the earth ; besides, 
no nation is more addicted to travelling than the English ; and 
their immensely extended commerce leads a great number in all 
ranks of life to visit foreign countries; than which, nothing tends 
so much to remove those prejudices which are the usual sources 
of credulity. Now, with these advantages, and many more that 
might be enumerated, such as the freedom of the press, and of 
discussion in their public assemblies, that they should continue 
the most credulous and easy to be duped of all the nations in 
Europe, is certainly most extraordinary, and in our op inion quite 
incredible. The truth is, this notion seems to arise shogether 
from the circumstance of the great number of quacks that  iinfest 
this country, and the great and r: apid fortunes that have been 
made by some of these impostors. But the great riches of Eng- 
Jand, and the rapid circulation of wealth throughout all parts of 
the country, is of itself sufficient to attract these needy adven- 
turers to its shores: and when we consider the advantages and 
facilities afforded them by the quick communication and i inter- 
course that is maintained with every part of the country, and, 
above all, by means of the newspapers, to which they chiefly 
trust for the’ extension of their fame, we need no longer marvel 
at their predilection: for England, and their uncommon success. 
Beside:, the supersti tious belief in the efficacy of relics, and the 
miraculous power of their tutelary saints, which still maintai oe 
its ground in many parts of Europe, must operate powerfully 
against these profane doctors, and drive them to a part of the 
world where these superstitions no longer prevail: for it is cer- 
tainly a very just remark which is here quoted from the ingenious 
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Lady Mary W. Montague, that ‘ quacks are despised in coun 
tries where they have shrines and images. 

We are here presented with a variety of anecdotes of some of 
the most celebrated of those wor thies, and an amusing account of 
some of their tricks and arts of deception; which concludes with 
a full detail of that most extraordinary of all quackeries, the 
theory of animal magnetism, which, to the disgrace of Europe, 
not forty years ago, attracted such a share of public attention. 
He takes the pains to give us the substance of the lectures of 
Mainauduc, who was the teacher of this new system of physics 
in this country. But we will not, by any extracts, attempt to 
draw our readers’ attention to a subject that is happily now al- 
most entirely forgotten. 

A large portion of the third volume, on which we now enter, 
is occupied with an account of the diflerent religious sects which 
chiefly prevail in England. We have a good account of the rise 
and progress of Methodism, and a variety cf anecdotes of Wesley 
and Whitfield, the Calvin and Luther, as our author calls them, 
of this schism. The character and adventures of these two per- 
sonages is so very gencrally known to the public, that it would 
be idle to give any part of their history here. Dut the following 
account of. one of the sect, who has chosen to secede from the 
government of the general body, presents such a curious picture 
of human nature, that we are tempted to extract it for the amuse- 
ment of our readers. 

‘ One of these independent chieftains has published an account of 
himself, which he calls God the Guardian of the Poor and the Bank 
of Faith. His name is William Huntingdon, and he styles himself 
S. S. which signifies Sinner Saved. 

* The tale which this man tells is truly curious. He was originally 
a coal-heaver, one of those men whose occupation and singular ap- 
pearance I have noticed in a former letter: But finding praying and 
preaching a more promising trade, he ventured upon the experiment 
of living by faith alone; and the experiment has answered. The man 
had talents, and soon obtained hearers. It was easy to let them know, 
without asking for either, that he relied upon them for food and cloth- 
ing. At first supplies came in slowly,—ya pound of tea, and a pound 
of sugar at a time, and sometimes an old suit cf clothes. As he got 
more hearers, they found out that it was for their credit he should 
make a better appearance in the world. If at any time things did 
not come when they were wanted, he prayed for them, knowing well 
where his prayers would be heard. Asa specimen, take a story which 
I shall annex in his own words, that the original may prove the truth of 
the translation, which might else not unreasonably be suspected. 

«*‘ Having now had my horse for some time, and riding a great deal 
every week, I soon wore my dreeches out, as they were not fit to ride in. 
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T hope the reader will excuse my mentioning the word breeches, which 
I should have avoided, had not this passage of scriptute obtruded 
into my mind, just as I had resolved in my own thoughts not to men- 
tion this kind providence of God. * And thou shalt make linen breeches 
to cover their nakedness; from the loins even unto the thighs shall they 
teach,’ &c. Exod. xxviii. 42,43. By which and three others, (name- 
ly, Ezek. xliv. 18; Lev. vi. 10; and Lev. xvi. 4.), I saw that it was 
no crime to mention the word dreeches, nor the way in which God sent 
them to me; Aaron and his sons being clothed entirely by Providence, 
and as God himself condescended to give orders what they should be 
made of, and how they should be cut; and I believe the same God 
ordered mine, as I trust it will appear in the following history. 

* The scripture tells us to call no man master, for one is our mas- 
ter, even Christ. I therefore told my most bountiful and ever-adored 
Master what I wanted; and he, who stripped Adam and Eve of their 
fiz-leaved aprons, and made coats of skins and clothed them, and who 
clothes the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast 
into the oven, must clothe us, or we shall soon go naked; and so Is- 
rael found it when God took away his wool and his flax, which they 
prepared for Baal: for which iniquity was their skirts discovered, and 
their heels made bare. Jer. xiii. 22. 

** I often made very free in my prayers with my valuable Master 
for this favour ; but he still kept me so amazingly poor, that | could 
not get them at any rate. At last I was determined to go to a friend 
of mine at Kingston, who is of that branch of business, to bespeak a 
pair; and to get him to trust me until my Master sent me money to 
pay him. I was that day going to London, fully determined to be- 
speak them as I rode through the town, However, when I passed 
the shop I forgot it; but when I came to London, I called on Mr 
Croucher, a shoemaker in Shepherd’s Market, who told mea parcel 
was left there for me; but what it was he knew not. I opened 
it, and behold there was a pair of leather breeches with a note in 
them! the substance of which was, to the best of my remembrance, 
as follows. 

“ © Sin,—I have sent you a pair of breeches, and hope they will 
fit. I beg your acceptance of them; and, if they want any altera- 
tion, leave in a note what the alteration is, and I will call in a few 
days and alter them. J. S,’ 

“« I tried them on, and they fitted as well as if I had been measur- 
ed for them; at which I was amazed, having never been measured 
by any leather-breeches maker in London. I wrote an answer to the 
note to this effect. 

“< « Srr,—I received your present, and thank you for it. I was go- 
ing to order a pair of leather breeches to be made, because I did not 
know till now that my Master had bespoke them of you. They fit 
very well; which fully convinces me that the same God, who moved 
thy heart togive, guided thy hand to cut; because he perfectly knows 
my size, having clothed mein a miraculous manner for near five years. 
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When you are in trouble, Sir, I hope you will tell my Master of this, 
and what you have done for me, and he will repay you with honour.’ 

* "This is as nearly as I am able to relate it; and I added, 

« * J cannot make out I. S. unless I put I. for Israelite indeed, and 
S. for Sincerity; because you did not sound a trumpet before you 
as the hypocrites do. 

“ About that time twelvemonth I got another pair of breeches in 
the same extraordinary manner, without my ever being measured for 
them.” 

* Step by step, by drawing on his Master as he calls him, and per- 
suading the congregation to accept his drafts, this Sinner Saved has 
got two chapels of his own, a house in the country, and a coach to 
carry him backwards and forwards.’ III. 20—26. 

The Methodists certainly gain ground in all parts of the coun- 
try; and their numbers are so great, and their progress so rapid, 
that our author is of opinion that the safety of the established 
Church is seriously threatened. In the account of the Quakers, 
there is little to attract our notice. The following observations 
on their character, are certainly striking. 

* What is truly extraordinary { is, that though they seem to have 
advanced to the utmost limits of enthusiasm as well as of heresy, so 
far from being enthusiastic, they are proverbially deliberate and pru- 
dent; so far from being sullen and gloomy, as their prohibitions 
might induce you to suppose, they are remarkably cheerful: they 
are universally admitted to be the most respectable sect in England ; 
aad though they have a church without a priesthood, and a govern- 
ment without a head, they are perhaps the best organized and most 
unanimous society that ever existed.’ IIT. 

‘This sect is represented, and we believe truly, to be in rather 
a declining state. We are next presented with a number of ex- 
tracts from the insane ravings of Emanuel Swedenborg, which 
our readers will readily excuse us for passing over in silence. The 
disciples of this very prolix and fanciful dreamer have, we-be- 
lieve, made but very slender progress in this country. 

A number of letters follow, containing an account of some of 
those impostors, madmen, and fanatics, who, in spite of their 
gross absurdity and vulgarity, have succeeded in attracting the 
public attention; such as Richard Brothers, Joanna Southcott, 

id others of that description. The author has taken a good deal 
of pains in examining a great variety of pamphlets published by 
those wretched impostors and their dupes. ‘That the writers of 
such a mass of blasphemous impiety, idivey and brutal vulgarity 
as is here e xposed, instead of receiving the wholesome discipli ne 
of the house of correcticn, should have suceceded in making 
thousands of proselytes, and should even have been cherished and 
encouraged by some individuals in a respectable station, is wone 
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derful, and certainly most disgraceful to this country. That such 
things should be, in the present enlightened state of socicty, is 
sca ircely credible: but though our author may have somewhat 
exaggerated the numbers of those who have be en influenced by 
this: strange insanity , we are afraid the main fact is too notorious 
to be denied. 

The renewal of hostilities with Fr: ance leads to some general 
political speculations. “The writer is of opinion that England has 
nothing to fear from ‘the power of a foreign enemy; but predicts 
our certain ruin from the baneful effects of our manufactaring 
system, that object of his constant reprobation, all the evils of 
which he once more marshals in frightiul array, Our limits will 
not permit us to make any more extracts; but we make room 
for the following striking remarks on the efiects of taxation on a 
certain class of thec omn unity. 

‘ The gentry of small fort ne have also disappeared. The colonial 
war bore hard npon them, but the last has crushed them. Inheriting 
what to their forefathers had been ‘an ample subsistence, they have 
found themselves step by step curtailed of the luxuries, and at last of 
the comforts of life, without a possibility of helping themselves. For 
those who were arrived at manhood it was too late to enter into any 
profession ; and to embark what they possessed in trade was hazard- 
ing all, and putting themselves at the mercy of a partner. Mean- 
time, year after year the price ‘very article of necessary consump- 

fucation has become 
more costly, and at the same time more indispensable; and taxation 
year after year falls heavier, while the means of payment become 
Jess. In vain does he whose father has lived in epulence, and whom 
the villagers with hereditary 1 t still address hat inhand, or bow 
to as they pass—in v: joes he put down the carriage » dismiss the 
footman, and up windows even in the house fron t. There is 
no escape. Wine disappears from his side-board; there is no longer 
a table ready for his friend; the priest is no longer invited after ser- 
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vice; all will n oi—his boys must out to sea, or seek their fortune 
in trade; hi iris sink lower, anc com lependants on the rich, or 
™m aintain theniselves by the needle, while he mortgages the land for 
immediate subsistence, deeper and deeper, as the burden of the times 
presses heavier and heavier; ar appy is he if it lasts long enough 
to keep him from absolute want before he sinks into the grave. 
Wi. 119, 120. 

The remaining part of the book will not detain us long; it is 
particularly uninteresting and trifling. Afier a few letters on 
card-playing, fashions, tops, &c. &c. our Spat iard leaves London, 
umouth, where he 
leave of England. In his account of 
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and proceeds through Bath, Bristol, Xe. 


embarks and takes his fina 
the fashions and fashionables, he does not attempt to give any 
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description of the modes of lile of those in th » hig der rank S35 ii! 
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deed, it is somewhat remarkable, that throughout the whole book, 
we are never once introduced into the polite circles about court. 
The author might have managed this very easily for Don Manuel; 
and in a work ‘professing to give an account of the manners of a 
nation, it is a very important omission. ‘The picture he gives us 
of a fop, seems to be draf&n entire ly from his own fancy, and is 
a complete caricature ; our readers may judge of the whole, from 
the following sketch of their intellectual endowments. 

Their fouls might be lodged in a nutfhell without incommoding 
the maggot who previoufly tenanted it; and if the whole ftock of their 
ideas were transferred to the magyot, they would not be fufficient to 
confufe his own. It is impoflible to defcribe them, -becaufe no idea can 
be formed of infinite littlenefs ; you might as reafonably attempt to dif. 
fe&t a bubble, or to botile moonfhine, as to inveiligate their characters ; 

they prove fatis fattorily the exiftence of a vacuum: the fum total of 
their bein gi is compofed of negative quantities.’ III. 302, 303. 

There is a great deal of this fli pant, “uit cled style of writing 
in these letters, and many albx tive attempts at wit and satire, 
which is often directed to y subjec ; far above the author’s reach, 
as in the following instance. . 

¢ At prefent the Englith philofophers and politicians, both male and 
female, are in a ftate of great alarm. It has been difcovered that the 
world is over-peopled, and that it always muft be fo, from an error in 
the conftitution of nature ;—that the law which fays * Increafe and 
multiply, ’? was given without fufficient confiteration ;—in fhort, that He 
who made the world does not know how to manage it perly, and 
therefore there are ferious thoughts of requefting the Englifh parliameut 
to take the bufinefs out of his hands.’ IIE. 316, 377. 

This, to say the least of it, is very pitiful impertinence. In the 
journey to Falmouth there is nothing that particularly attracts our 
attention. We have short descriptions of bath and Bristol, inter- 
spersed with a variety of anecdotes in his usual taste, from which 
we shall make no further extracts, as we believe cur readers will 
think we have been already sufficiently liberal. 

Upon the whole, though we cannot complain of Don Manuel 
for being a dull or tedious companion, we part from him without 
any feeling of regret or respect. He is very conceited, shallow, 
and dogma atical ; full of exaggerations and discontents, and quite 
destitute of that tone of good company which can make trifling 
graceful, and presuinption inoffensive. His pleasantries and a- 
necdotes , are such as might be collected in the traveller’s apart- 
ment of any well frequented i inn; and the greater part of his rea- 
sonings are evidently the productions of a mind accustomed either 
to indulge in solitary and unchecked speculation, or to predomi~ 
nate in a society of still humbler qualifications. There is a good 

deal of cleverness displayed in the work, and for the most part a 
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tone of right feeling; but the petulance of the author’s manner 
entirely destroys bis respectability ; ; and the value he evidently 
sets on the odd and minute observations it contains, makes them 
appear, to an indifferent reader, still more insignificant perhaps 
than they really are. No one, we conceive, who reads the book, 
can for a moment suppose it to be the Work of a foreigner. We 
have seldom seen a character, indeed, worse dressed or supported ; 
and no ene is in any danger of being imposed on by the Spanish 
title, who would not believe i in the reality of ghosts at the play- 
house, or vestal virgins at the masquerade. We have not thought 
it necessary to produce any prools of a deception which we cannot 
imagine intended to be effectual. The whole strain of the senti- 
ment and diction is manifestly English ; and the author cannot 
even refrain from indulging himself in a variety of puns and ver- 
bal pleasantries, to which it would not be easy to find an equi- 
valent in ‘ the original Spanish. 


Arr. VIII. The Baferian Lecture on some Chemical Agencies of 
Electricity. By Humpury Davy, Esq. Sec. R.S.M. RL A. 
Prof. Chem. R. J. 


(Lvom the Phil. Trans. for 1807. Part I.) 


Tt! is no small proof of Mr Davy’s natural talents and strength 
of mind, that they have escaped unimpaired from the enervat- 
ing influence of the Royal Institution ; and indeed grown prodi- 
giously in that thick medium of tashionable philosophy. ‘The pa- 
per now before us is by far the most important addition which 
his labours have yet made to the ond of physical science ; it 
contains one or two discoveries of considerable intrinsic value, 
and opens a field of research almost new and altogether unbound- 
ed. He has, since the pub lication of it, if we are not misinform- 
ed, begun to enter upon this field, and has been rewarded for his 
toil and ingenuity, by the most brilliant discovery which has 
adorned the annals of chemistry from the foundation of the new 
theory to the present day. As soon as his own account of these 
experiments is given to the world, we shall call the attention of our 
readers to it. Inthe mean time, it will both pre pare the way for 
examining that discovery, and divert somewhat of the imps atience 
which our readers, in common with ourselves, cannot avoid feel- 
ing, until the details of it are made known, if we endeavour to 
inake them acquainted with the substance and merits of the pre- 
sent communication. 
The first set of experiments described in this paper was insti- 
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tuted with a view to ascertain, with greater accuracy than had 
hitherto been attained, the sources of the acid and alkali observ- 
ed to be produced when distilled water is submitted to the ac- 
tion of the galvanic fluid. Mr Davy, with several of our best 
chemists, had ascribed this phenomenon to certain impurities in 
the water, and ingredients in the composition of the glass and 
the conduetors ; which others of inferior note had denied. The 
question is now discussed in a very satisfactory manner; and, we 
may say, set completely at rest. We cannot pretend to follow 
the train of the experiments, but shall endeavour to give a ge- 
neral outline of them. 

Two cups, tubes, cones, or other vessels capable of contain- 
ing water, and made of various substances successively, were 
connected together by films of pure amianthus, and connect- 
ed with the positive and negative ends respectively of the pile 
of Volta, by means of platina wires. The pile was a strong 
one, generally consisting of 100 or 150 plates of zine and cop- 
per, six inches square, aud moistened with alum, or alum and 
diluted sulphuric acid. * The water in the vessels being exposed 
to the action of this pile, after a certain time became acid in the 
positive vessel, and alkaline in the negative. When the vessels 
were of glass, the alkali was much greater in quantity (about 
twenty times) than when they were of agate. The same process, 
too, in the latter case, being repeatedly tried with the same cups, 
though the acid continued to be abundantly produced on the po~ 
sitive side, the quantity of the alkali was diminished greatly in 
the negative tube. Still, however, some was produced; and, 
after several repetitions of the process, the quantity continued 
stationary, being extremely small, though perceptivle. It was 
natural, therefore, to suspect the water of having some alkaline 
impurities. ‘The process was now repeated with small vessels of 
pure gold, and in ten minutes the negative vessel had attained its 
maximum of alkali; for the action being continued for fourteen 
hours, while the water in the positive vessel became constantly 
more acid, the water in the negative side was not sensibly chang- 
ed; and after three days more had elapsed, the acid became stiil 
stronger, the alkali remaining as before. By evaporating a quart 
of the same distilled water, seven tenths of a grain of solid mat- 
ter were obtained, consisting of nitrate of soda, and nitrate of 
lead, the latter apparentiy from the still, The galvanic experi- 
ment was then repeated in agate vessels much used, and in gold 
vessels, with the water thus purified by evaporation; and no 
alkali was produced in the negative vessel. The substances of 
the vessels being varied, diffeyent acids and alkalis were produced 
in the opposite sides of the circuit. Thus wax tubes gave for the 
acid matter, a mixture of sulpluric, uiuriatic, and nitric acids ; 
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for the alkaline, soda and potash; and Carrara marble gave lime- 
water continually, and at first a mixture ef limewater and fixed 
alkali. But in all the experiments nitrous acid was produced in 
the positive side, constantiy to the end of the process; and 
small quantity of ammonia was regularly formed in the negative 
side, at the beginning of the precess. For the purpose of ren- 
dering still more indubitable the inference to which all these ex- 
periments point, the process with purified water in golden ves- 
sels'was performed daring many hours in the receiver of an airs 
pump, exhausted sixty-four times; and then in a receiver filled 
with hydrogen gas. Jn neither case was there the smallest par- 
ticle of alkali produced; in the former, there was a most minute 
portion of acid; in sachs itter, none whatever. 

Nothing, certainly, can be more satisfactory than the result 
which. all these most "cla! orate experiments concur in pointing 
out; and we may conclude with perfect confidence, that wherever 
an acid, or an alkaline matter is produced by subjecting water to 
the action of the galvanic fluid, the latter of these bodies is e- 
volved, either from the impurities of the*water, or from the ma- 
terials of the vessels; and the former from the vessels, or the 
impurities of the water, or the union of one of the constituent 

arts of the water with the azote which it has absorbed from the 
air. And the only case in which an alkali is really formed, is 
where ammonia results from the union of the hydrogen of the 
water with the azote dissolved in it. 

There is one tact common to every one of these experiments; 
which indeed bad attracted some attention from the first applica- 
tion of galvanism to chemical forester, but was never placed in so 
striking and steady a light as by the processes just now analyzed. 
We allude to the uniform and exclusive appearance of the alk i, 
where any was evolved, at the negative surface; and of the acid 
at the positive surface. Mr Davy’ ’s first set of experiments, being 
made with a view to explain what effects eentiin impurities and 
extraneous substances produced on water iu the galvanic circuit, 
had no immediate or direct reference to the action of the fluid 
on these substances, which were, indeed, accidental to the differ- 
ent processes, But the observation of the fact now mentioned, 

naturally led him to examine more fully theJaws of this action, 
by exposing to it a variety of known substarices. He began with 
a set of experiments upon insoluble bodies, containing large quan- 
tities of acid and alkaline matter, repeating, in fact, the process so 
often referred to, with two cups made successively of sulphates of 
lime, strontites, and barytes, and fluate of lime, connected toge- 
ther either. by pieces of the same earths, or by asbestus. The 
water in the positive cup, was always, as the pnpeets went on, 
mixed with more and more sulphuce or fluoric acid; and in the 
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negative cup; it was uniformly converted into limewater, or had 
a mixture of strontites, or a crust of barytes, carbonated by the 
contact of the atmosphere. Insoluble substances, containing very 
minute portions of acid and alkali, were next exposed to a similar 
process ; and the negative side uniformly extracted the alkali, the 
ositive side the acid, be the quantities ever so small. Soluble 
lies were then examined in like manner, being subjected to the 
galvanic fluid in agate cups, and dissolved in pure water. The 
separation here went on much more rapidly, but it followed the 
same rules. ‘The negative cup contained a solution of alkali, or 
a deposite of earth or metallic crystals; according to the com- 
pound neutral employed ; the positive cup uniformly contained a 
great excess of acid ; a muriatic salt gave oxymuriatic acid in the 
positive cup. The stronger the solution exposed in these experi- 
ments, the quicker was the change produced; but the smallest 
portion of acid and alkali was always detected ; and the separa- 
tion, at the end of the process, was as complete as at first, 
Two foreign chemists of reputation, Messrs Hisinger and Ber 
selius, had made an experiment, in which muriate of lime being 
exposed in the positive side of a syphon, and pure water in the 
negative, the action of the galvanic fluid made lime appear in the 
water: so extraordinary a discovery, merited every degree of at- 
tention. Mr Davy immediately pursued it, upon the plan of his 
former experiments, His first inquiry was into the manner of the 
passage here remarked, through a menstruum not chemically at- 
tracting the substance which passed over. An agate cup, for ex- 
ample, filled with water, was connected with a cup of sulphate 
of lime, by moistened asbestus: if the former was positively elec- 
trified, acid soon came over ; if negatively, lime came over. Me- 
tals and metallic oxides passed over to the negative cup, like alka- 
lis and alkaline earths ; and, in one beautifid experiment, where 
nitrate of silver was placed in the positive side, the amianthus be- 
tween the cups appeared covered with a thin silver film. The 
transference went on slower, in proportion to the body of water 
through which it was performed: when the wires were only an 
inch asunder, sulphuric acid came over from sulphate of potash in 
five minutes; nor was contact with either electrified surface, ne- 
cessary in these experiments. A vessel of solution of muriate of 
potash, being connected by amianthus with two glass tubes filled 
with water, the one negatively, the other positively electrified ; by 
degrees, the alkali went over into the former, and the acid into the 
latter. But one of the most singular parts of this process, is, that 
the acid and the alkali, in passing from one vessel to another, 
through any intermediate body of water, or over the surface of the 
amianthus, do not change the vegetable colours in their way, ex 
VOL, XI, No. 22, Ce 
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cept in so far as they come in — with them at the positive 
and negative sides respectively ; e. g. the acid passes over the ne- 
gative portion of a solution of a without reddening it ; and 
the alkali does not render turmeric brown by passing over it at 


the positive side. 

A considerable step was now made from the point at which 
our author had set out. He had satisfactorily ascertained the re- 
gular decomposition of bodies containing acids united with alka- 
lis-or metallic bases ; the constant preference of the acid for the 
positive side, and of the alkaline or metallic base for the negative; 
and the actual transference by perceptible motion of those substan- 
ces from one part to another of the electrical circuit ; circum- 
stances which had been vaguely remarked by former observers. 
But he now was led a step further, and perceived a phenomenon 
perfectly different in ki nd from any thing which their experiments 
had made known. He found, that the action of the acids and al- 
kalis on vegetable colours was suspended by the electrical state of 
those bodies; and that the influence of chemical affinity, in this 
instance at least, was superseded by the powers of electricity : for 
on what, but chemical! affinity, does the action of salts upon co- 
lours depend? ‘This singular fact, however, deserved a more 
careful examination, and obviously suggested a set of experiments 
upon the influence of electricity in various other processes of e- 
lective attraction. 

The same general form of experiment was here again employ- 
ed. ‘Two glass tubes were connected with the positive and nega- 
tive wires of the pile, and each was connected with a third ves- 
sel by films of amianthus.. In the third vessel various substances 
were successively placed, having a known chemical affinity for the 
component parts of the substances in the two tubes; and those 
parts were made to pass through the contents of the third vessel, 
by the action of the galvanic fluid. Thus, sulphate of potash 
being placed in the negative tube, distilled water in the positive, 
and ammonia in the middle vessel, the action of the pile sent the 
acid over into the water, and through the ammoniacal solution, 
in a longer or shorter time, in proportion to the strength of that 
solution. When it was weak, the acid would tinge the water in 
five minutes; but, even through the most saturated lixivium it 
never failed to come in a certain time. The other acids passed 
in the same manner; and by a similar process the alkalis and al- 
kaline earths were sent through the acids according to the like 
rules ; only that strontites and barytes passed with very great dil- 
ficulty through sulphuric acid, and transmitted sulphuric acid 
with proportionate slowness, and in very small quantities. When 
the acids and alkalis were passed through neutral salts in the in- 
termediate vessel, the alkali of the latter soon appeared in the 
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negative tube, and the passage of the alkali from the positive tube 
went on slowly, sometimes never being completed ; as when it 
united with the remaining acid of the intermediate vessel and 
formed an insoluble compound, which fell immediately down be- 
yond the sphere of the electrical action. Thus barytes could not 
be transmitted through sulphate of potash, though the galvanic 
process brought it from muriatic acid in the positive, to the sul- 
phuric acid in the intermediate vessel, and at the same time 
brought the potash from the intermediate into the negative vessel. 
Animal and vegetable substances were quickly decomposed in 
similar experiments ; and their constituent parts either separated 
purely, or recombined with other bodies exhibited to them, ac- 
cording to the general rules which the salts and metals follow. 

A few experiments only were necessary to demonstrate, that in 
ajl the processes now described, the matter, or energy, or galva- 
nism, or whatever it may be called, which operates in the pile of 
Volta, is identical with common electricity. Our author pro- 
duced several of the same decompositions and transferences, by 
means of a powerful electrical machine, in the same manner as 
with the galvanic pile. ¢ It will be a general expression (says 
Mr Davy) of the facts that have been detailed, relating to the 
changes and transitions by electricity, in common philosophical 
language, to say that hydrogene, the alkaline substances, the 
metals, and certain metallic oxides, are attracted by negatively 
electrified metallic surfaces, and repelled by positively electrified 
metallic surfaces; and, contrariwise, that oxygene and acid sub- 
stances are attracted by positively electrified metallic surfaces, and 
repelled by negatively electrified metallic surfaces ; and these at- 
tractive and repulsive forces are sufficiently energetic to destroy 
or suspend the usual operation of elective affinity.’ He thinks 
it further proved by his experiments, that a chain of homogene- 
ous particles is kept up from one surface to another, along the 
circuit, by means of the electrical energy ; for he observed, that 
so long as any of the matter transferred remained in the vessel, 
the chain of particles of that matter existed all along the circuit, 
and was only destroyed, or drawn over into the other vessel, af- 
ter the first reservoir had been exhausted. That successive com- 
positions and decompositions take place while substances pass 
through solutions of neutral salts, he conceives, is rendered very 
probable by the impossibility of completely bringing over such 
substances as form heavy compounds in their way; and fall down, 
so as to escape the limits of the electrical circuit. 

The inquiries of our author are next directed to trace the ana- 
logy between the singular phenomena above described, and other 
known facts relating to the electrical changes superinduced in dif? 
Cc2 
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ferent bodies by their mutual contacts, and the tendencies to 
unite which opposite states of electricity may create. The va- 
rious experiments which he instituted upon this subject, are in- 
capable of a general abridgement. We shall only observe that he 
found that the acids and alkalis, which could be exhibited in a so- 
lid state, gave plain indications of negative and positive electricity, 
respectively, upon being brought in contact with metallic plates. 
Thus, boracic acid, being touched with an insulated copperplate, 
became negative, and left the plate positive ; lime, on the other 
hand, being treated in the same way, was positive, and the plate 
negative. Mr Davy is disposed, from these and similar conside- 
rations, to conjecture, that the chemical affinities of bodies de- 
pend on their natural state of electricity ; that some being always, 
when in their natural state, positively, and others negatively elec- 
trified, the two classes combine in consequence of this; that 
when their natural electricity is augmented, their tendency to 
unite is increased, and that this tendency is destroyed by an elec- 
trization, of a contrary,-and as it were, an unnatural kind. Thus, 
an acid and an alkali having opposite electricities, unite readily ; 
if their degrees of electricity are nearly equal in opposite direc- 
tions they unite with the greater force; if those degrees of elec- 
tricity ate made stronger artificially, these bodies combine still 
more readily ; if they are artificially reversed, and the acid made 
positive, and the alkali negative, no union is produced. Of the 
general theory thus hinted at, it is no small confirmation, that per- 
fectly neutral salts show no symptoms of either positive or nega- 
tive electricity ; and that bodies having very strong degrees of 
opposite electricity, are restored to equilibrium, with an evolu- 
tion of heat, and even of light and heat ; while bodies show a si- 
milar phenomenon, when their union is effected by means of 
chemical action. It may likewise be observed, that Guyton de 
Morveau found the mechanicel adhesion of the metals to mer- 
cury was in proportion to their chemical affinity with it. Mr 
Davy, admitting this to have been established by his experiments 
(though we wish hé had repeated and varied them himself, as 
they were liable to a serious objection*), remarks, that it supports 


* Mr Davy hints at this in a note, observing, ‘ that amalgamation 
must have interfered, but that the general result seems distinct. . ae 
we remember right, the polished plate of metal was let down upon 
the surface of mercury from one end of a delicate balance, and the 
weight necessary to draw it up from the contact was marked. It is 
clear that there must have been a chemical union at the bottom sur- 
face, where the metal used had a considerable affinity with mercury. 
—The employment of mercury is itself a suspicious circumstance. 
Polished plates of solid metal cohere strongly, and why does the com- 
patative trial not answer here? 
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his hypothesis; for he finds those metals which, in Mr Guyton’s 
experiments, adhered most strongly to the, mercury, are those 
which charge a condensing electrometer most highly. 

Mr Davy’s paper concludes with a number of ingenious and 
important observations on the general inguiries to which his ex- 
periments lead, the phenomena which they enable us to explain, 
and the more practical uses to which they may hereafter be ap- 
plied. As this branch of the discourse consists of a series of de- 
tached remarks, we shall not attempt to analyze it, but shall con- 
tent ourselves with extracting a few of them for a specimen. 

* A piece of muscular fibre, of two inches long, and half an inch 
in diameter, after being electrified by the power of 150° for five days, 
became perfectly dry and hard, and left on incineration no saline mat- 
ter. Potash, soda, ammenia, lime, and oxide of iron were evolved 
from it on the negative side, and the three common mineral acids and 
the phosphoric acid were given out on the positive side. 

‘ A laurel leaf treated in the same manner, appeared as if it had 
been exposed to a heat af 500° or 600° Fahrenheit, and was brown 
and parched. Green colouring matter, with resin, alkali, and lime, 
appeared in the negative vessel; and the positive vessel contained a 
clear fluid, which had the smell of peach blossoms ; and which, when 
neutralized by potash, give a blue-green precipitate to solution of 
eulphate of iron; so that it contained vegetable prussic acid. 

‘ A small plant of mint, in a state of healthy vegetation, was made 
the medium of connexion in the battery, its extremities being in contact 
with pure water: the process was carried on for 10 minutes: potash and 
lime were found in the negatively electrified water, and acid matter in 
the positively electrified water, which occasioned a precipitate in solu- 
tions of muriate of barytes, nitrate of silver, and muriate of lime. This 
plant recovered after the process: but a similar one, that had been elec- 
trified for four hours with like results, faded and died. The facts show 
that the electrical powers of decomposition act even upon living vege- 
table matter; and there are some phenomena which seem to prove that 
they operate likewise upon living animal systems. When the fingers, 
after having been carefully washed with pure water, are brought in 
contact with this fluid in the positive part of the circuit, acid matter 
is rapidly developed, having the characters of a mixture of muriatic, 
phosphoric, and sulphuric acids: and if a similar trial be made in the 
negative part, fixed alkaline matter is as quickly exhibited. 

* The acid and alkaline tastes produced upon the tongue, in Gal. 
vanic experiments, seem to depend upon the decomposition of the sa- 
line matter contained in the living animal substance, and perhaps in 
the saliva. 

‘ As acid and alkaline substances are capable of being separated 
from their combinations in living systems by electrical powers, there 
is every reason to believe that by converse methods they may be like- 
wise introduced inte the animal economy, or made to pass through the 
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animal organs ; and the same thing may be supposed of metallic ox- 
ides; and these ideas ought to lead to some new investigations in me- 
dicine and physiology.’ p. 52, 53. 

We have thus introduced our readers to the important facts 
recorded in Mr Davy’s very interesting communication. Satis- 
fied that the experimental investigation itself is the most material 
part of the work, that we are as yet only on the verge of a much 
wider field, and ths it the facts alre eady within our reach are insuf- 
ficient for the foundation of a general theory, we have deemed 
it proper to confine our attention almost exclusively to a history 
of the subject, in so far as it is before us; and, without entering 
into any discussion of the hypotheses struck out by Mr Davy, or 
even of the inferences which he is entitled to draw, we have re- 
served for a more mature branch of the Inquiry, whatever we 
may have to deliver on these heads. In so doing, we have in- 
deed only followed our author’s own example; for nothing is 
more praiseworthy in his treatise, than the caution and modesty 
with which he ventures to suggest, rather than lay down, his 
theoretical opinions ; and he uniformly keeps them in the back- 
ground, applying himself almost exclusively to the multiplication 
of facts, and repeatedly admitting that the time for theorizing is 
not yet come. Even at present, however, and while awaiting, 
with im patience, the continuance of his investigations, we may 
be permitted to express the delight which we have received from 
his strict and patient induction. ‘The chain of experiments by 
which he removes all the difficulties and obscurity that hitherto 
hung over the changes produced in water by Galvanic action, is 
surpassed by no inquiry of the kind, in modern times, for close- 
ness, copiousness, and minute accuracy. ‘The examination of it 
gives us an irresistible disposition to confide in all the other pro- 
cesses of the author, which he passes over more hastily, or only 
refers to in general terms. ‘he feticity with which he seizes and 
follows up the loose hints thrown out by other inquirers, and 
pursues also the various paths opened incidentally hy his own 
preliminary course of experiments, must take away all the « nvy 
one might be apt to feel towards a person who, without so ex~ 
cellent a title, had, by happy chances, made such a progress in 

valuable discovery as has rewarded his libours. W hatever Mr 
Davy has done in this Inq: uiry, and all the more wonderful things 
which he has since accomplished, are the fair fruits of the indus- 
iry and ability shown in the painful researches above analyzed, 
We shall wait with some impatience, until the rem: uning p er of 
his Galvanic experimevts are laid before the public; aud shall 
then gladly resume the disc ussion, both for the sake of continu} 
ing our account of his progress, and ot entering into an examiie 
ation of the general reasouings. 
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Arr. 1X. The Works of Alexander Pope Esq., in Verseand Prose ; 
containing the principal Notes of Drs Warburton and Warton ; 
to which are added some Original Letters. By the Rev. Wi- 
L1AM Liste Bow es. 10 volumes 8vo. London, 1806, 


[seer is something very perverse in the irregularity with 
which fortune distributes to literary men their chief suste 
nance—reputation. ‘To some she gives full measure, and present 
payment; they live with nobles, and are buried among kings ; 
they are worshipped by friends and flatterers; they exercise a 
sort of tyranny over the public taste, and the credit of their con- 
temporaries ; and after multiplying their acknowledged writings 
without any stint, but that which their own indolence or discre- 
tion may impose, there is stil] an abundant harvest remaining of 
private correspondence; and whole volumes of ana and anecdotes 
are hashed up out of their sayings. A less fortunate class have 
nothing in this world tocomfort them, but that last solace of poor 
poets and scholars—the hope of posthumous fame from a wiser 
posterity ; and to take off again from even this scanty pittance, 
they must be aware that posterity, even if it showers applaus= 
upon their labours, may be able to trace little more.of themselves 
than could be discovered of P. P. clerk of the parish; that he 
walked about with a black and white cat, and swallowed loaches. 
Hower is, in fact, only a shorter expression for the anonymous 
author of the Iliad; we have just a trifle more about Pindar; we 
have some little light respecting Virgil; can tell still more of Shake- 
speare; and a good deal about Milton. But the three writers, of 
our own country at least, who seem to bask in the fullest sun- 
shine of reputation, are Pope, Swift, and Johnson. ‘They have 
fallen into the hands of portrait-painters, who think shadow un-] 
necessary, and disdain that discreet management of the pencil, 
which keeps down certain parts of the picture, were it only to 
give relief to others. We own that the public are against us, 
who seem to crave insatiably for these literary morsels: but it 
does appear to us, that a man may have-too much said about him, 
us well as too little; and that many a distinguished character 
may be the loser by showing the world, amidst ali the blaze of 
hot-pressed paper, in what terms he gave orders to his steward, 
and with what compliments he returned thanks for a haunch of 
venison. Indeed, we almost doubt whether the possible exist- 
ence of future Nicholses, Malones, and Chalmerses, events a- 
gainst which we see no security, is not a drawback upon literary 
exertion ; and we put it to any modest young man who intends 
to obtain immortal renown, whether the consciousness that he is 
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living, like the Bonzes, in a house of glass, that all his loose 
sayings are sure to be as eternal as his writings, does not inspire, 
from time to time, an irksome and painful sensation. 

The works of Pope were published soon after his death, by his 
friend and executor Warburton, in nine volumes, containing as 
well those poems upon which his fame most depends, as a col- 
Jection of letters, copious enough, one would think, to satisfy 
the public curiosity for such compositions. By degrees, a few 
trifling poems, and some more letters became public: and Dr 
Joseph Warton, in 1797, added these, with as much more as 
he could scrape together, to Warburton’s edition ; cutting down, 
at the same time, his own essay on the writings and genius of 
Pope, published in 1761, into shreds and patches of notes, which 
he interspersed with those of Warburton. Mr Bowles has now 
republished Warton’s edition, with a few letters which were not 
included in it. His own share of this edition consists of a life, 
a variety of notes, in addition to those of the preceding editors, 
and concluding observations on the poetical character of Pope. 

The partiality of editors is not more notorious than natural. 
If an author is as a parent to his works, an editor is at least a 
guardian ; he is /oco parentis ; and while he is bound to protect 
the inheritance from wrong, may be expected also to feel some 
little tenderness for the heir. ‘There have been those, however, 
who, from this weakness, have scemed to lye under the opposite 
bias, and haye endeavoured, rather to dispossess the world of too 
favourable an idea of their author, than to varnish over his fail- 
ings. Of Pope’s three critical commentators, Warburton is an 
indiscriminate and sophistical eulogist; Warton is, generally, 
candid and impartial; but Mr Bowles, we think, almost always 
evinces an adverse prepossession. The tone, indeed, of his own 
poetical feelings is so little in unison with his author, that one is 
led to wonder that he should have taken upon him a labour, the 
burthen of which could not have been alleviated by much zeal 
and interest about his subject. , 

The life of Pope is one of the finest, as well as most elaborate, 
which Johnson has written. He seems to have been more on his 
guard than was usual with him, against a secret ill-will, and per- 
haps jealousy, which he had imbibed ; and, in the present state 
of public opinion respecting Pope, that suffrage may ve deemed 
favourable, which would have been spurned half a century since 
as the fruit of bad taste or malignity. If he has left on the mind 
an impression of dislike towards Pope’s moral character, the 
catise, we fear, must be found rather in the plain truth of his 
story, than in his own commentary. Mr Bowles is more studi- 
ous in bringing forward and dwelling upon the blemishes of his 
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author’s disposition; but, in fact, they speak pretty plainly for 
themselves ; and we stand in need of no guide-post to direct our 
contempt towards duplicity and cowardice. Perhaps, however, 
an editor might have done more for the brighter parts of the sub- 
ject, and pointed out more fully that remarkable sensibility and 
tenderness of heart, which beamed through Pope’s natural sel- 
fishness, and turned his connexions, even with the great, into 
real and ardent friendships. 

The following account of the ‘ Unfortunate Lady, ’ 
rious. 

‘ The story which was told to Condorcet by Voltaire, and by Con- 
dorcet to a gentleman of high birth and character, from whom I re- 
ceived it, is this. ‘ That her attachment was not to Pope, or to any 
Englishman of inferior degree ;’ but to a young French prince of the 
blood-royal, Charles Emmanuel Duke of Berry, whom, in early youth, 
she had met at the court of France. In 1710, if we give this date to 
the elegy, the Duke of Berry must have been in his twenty-fourth 
year, being born 1686. 

* The verses certainly seem unintelligible, unless they allude to some 
connexion, to which her highest hopes, though nobly connected her- 
self, could not aspire. What other sense can be given to these words ? 

** Why bade ye, else, ye powers, her soul aspire 
** Beyond the vulgar flight of low desire? 

* Ambition first sprung from your bright abodes, 
* The glorious fault of angels and of gods!” 

“ She was herself of a noble family, or there can be no meaning 

in the line, 

** That once had honour, virtue, titles, fame. ”” 
Under the idea here suggested, a greater propriety is given to the 
verse, which otherwise appears so tame and common: place, 

«« Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be.” Vol. 1. p. xxxii. 

Mr Bowles justifies Addison, at some length, from the charge 
which Pope and all the world, since the publication of Pope’s 
lines on Atticus, have brought against him, of disingenuously 
writing a translation of the first Iliad in ‘Tickell’s name. ‘there 
is a similar defence of Addison in Bishop Hurd’s Life of War- 
burton, which Mr Bowles has not quoted ; it is said to have been 
satisfactory to Warburton himself. 

The passion of Pope for the Misses Blount, which is almost 
passed over by Johnson, is put in a striking light by Mr Bowles. 

‘ A friendly but indefinite connexion, a strange mixture of passion, 
gallantry, licentiousness, and kindness, had long taken place between 
himself and the Miss Blounts. It has been said, that Teresa was the 
first object of his attention. For some time his partiality seems to 
have been wavering. He was consulted, and interested himself in the 
affairs of the family ; for the father died in 1710. After some mis- 
understanding, mutual bickerings, and complaints with Teresa, he 


is cus 
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fimally set his heart on Martha. She was neither so handsome nor 
intelligent as her sister ; and, to be admired by a man so celebrated 
as a wit, was the more grateful, as it flattered her understanding, the 
point in which she was most deficient. ’ 

The curious letters which passed between him and her sister 
Teresa, published in the tenth volume, will show the decline and 
termination of their connexion, as well as evince how much he 
felt on the occasion. 

As these letters are without date, we cannot say exactly when 
they were written. Pope seems to have fixed his regard solely 
on Martha so early as 1714; for he says, in one letter, 

“ In these overflowings of myheart, I pay you my thanks for those 
two obliging letters you favoured me with, of the 18th and 24th in- 
stant. That which begins with “ My charming Mr Pope!” was a 
delight to me beyond all expression. You have at last entirely gain- 
ed the conquest over your fair sister. "I'is true, you are not hand- 
some, for you are a woman, and think you are not; but this good- 
humour and tenderness for me has a charm that cannot be resisted. 
That face must needs be irresistible, which was adorned with smiles 
even when it could not see the coronation. ”’ 

* Though it is hardly worth noticing, my opinion is, that after this 
letter, the public appearance of Teresa in town at the coronation, re- 
vived all his suppressed tenderness; and the most direct addresses to 
Martha were not conceived till after the coolness of Lady Mary, and 
the death of the brother in 1726. 

‘ Pope, however, was in this respect a politician; and he carefully, 
to the family at least, avoided any expression in his letters that might 
be'econstrued into a direct avowal ; and when his warmth sometimes 
betrayed him, he generally contrived to make old Mrs Blount and her 
other daughter parties, so that whatever was said might appear only 
the dictates of general kindness. 

‘ On the death of their brother, his intimate friend and correspond- 
ent, he seems to speak more openly his undisguised sentiments to 
Martha, who from this time became his confidant, having admitted 
a connexion which subjected her to some ridicule, but which ended 
_ only with his life. Pope was now in his 38th year. He was never in- 

different to female society ; and though his good sense prevented him, 
conscious of so many personal infirmities, from marrying, yet he felt 
the want of that sort of reciprocal tenderness and confidence in a fe- 
male, to whom he might freely communicate his thoughts, and on 
whom, in sickness and infirmity, he could rely. Ali this Martha 
Blount became to him; by degrees she became identified with his 
existence. She partook of his disappointments, his vexations, and 
his comforts. Wherever he went, his correspondence with her was 
mever remitted ; and when the warmth of gallantry was over, the 
cherished idea of kindness and regard remained.’ I, p. xix. 
Of this remarkable attachment, which enslaved the whole heart 
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of Pope, and rendered every other feeling, whether of self-interest, 
or friendship, subservient, we would speak with more pity than 
ridicule. ‘That any criminal intercourse subsisted between them, 
as Mr Bowles inquires, (Life, p. cxxviii.), is highly improbable. 
She appears to have been a woman of a little mind and violent 
temper, incapable of estimating the honour which was conferred 
on her by the attachment of Pope, and careless of those feelings, 
which her caprice and peevishness kept in perpetual irritation. 
The letters that are now published, are among the most humiliat- 
ing we have ever read. ‘They present us with the picture of a 
man of fine genius and exquisite sensibility; and acting, in this 
instance, without art or affectation, chained at the footstool of 
two paltry girls. The following is a specimen out of many. 


* TO THE MISSES BLOUNT, 
‘ Lapies, Thursday morn. 
* Pray think me sensible of your civility and good meaning, in 
asking me to come to you. 

* You will please to consider, that my coming, or not, is a thing 
indifferent to both of you. But God knows it is far otherwise to me, 
with respect to one of you. 

‘ I scarce ever come, but one of two things happens, which equally 
afflicts me to the svul: either I make her uneasy, or I see her unkind, 

‘ If she has any tenderness, | can only give her every day trouble 
and melancholy, If she has none, the daily sight of so undeserved 
a coldness must wound me to death. 

‘ It is forcing one of us to do a very hard and very unjust thing 
to the other, 

‘ Ny continuing to see you will, by turns, teaze all of us. My 
staying away can at worst be of ill consequeuce only to myself. 

‘ And if one of us is to be sacrificed, I believe we are all three 
agreed who shall be the person,’ Vol, X, p. 84. 


We shall now make a few desultory strictures upon Mr Bowles’s 
notes. 

Vol. II. p.$77. * I am inclined to think, by Roxana was 
meant the eh tl of Marlborough; this is my idea; but it is 
of little consequence to illustrate a poem, which Pope, perhaps, 
never wrote.’ ‘Lhe poem, entitled Roxana, is a flimsy jeu d’e- 
sprit, quite unlike Pope, and probably written by Lady Mary 
W ortley Montagu. But Mr Bowles’s notion, that Roxana was 
meant for the Dutchess of Marlborough, is nary ellously absurd. 
Was she * a prude,’ who, ‘ in glowing youth, whea nature bids 
be gay, ; sough t se rmons, and, with a mien se vere, * censured 
her neighbours, and said daily prayer?’ 

Vol. LV. p. 55. Can Sporus: jeel?—* In the first edition, Pope 
had the name Paris, instead of S Sporus; it seems a more suitable 
rame. ‘There is, I believe, no account why it was altered.’ - Mr 
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Bowles has made a similar remark somewhere else; from which 
we infer, that he does not know who the real Sporus was. Let 
him turn to Tacitus, or the commentators on Juvenal, and he 
will find, that such was the name of a minion of Nero, and 
therefore chosen by Pope as more suitable than Paris, because it 
was more contemptuous and severe. 

P. 131. * Pope, when he spoke with such disrespect of kings, 
had in his eye the house of Brunswick. ’—Not in particular: it 
was a branch of that idle affectation, which led him to speak 
contemptuously of all the great, while he was panting for their 
society ; a little heightened by the semi-republican tone which 
the opponents of Sir Robert W alpole affected. It is quite un- 
founded, in our opinion, to consider Pope as a jacobite, which 
is a notion perpetually recurring in Mr Bowles’s notes. This, we 
think, one proof, how little this gentleman knows of the times, 
or even of the author on whom he comments. Wedoubt if any 
of Pope’s friends, at least his later friends, were attached to the 
Stuart family, Atterbury excepted. "Wecannot help subjoining, 
on this subject, the following note of Mr Bowles, as an extra- 
ordinary evidence of acute and profound thinking. 

* It is a singular circumstance, that he was born the very year of 
the Revolution, and died the year before the last effort was made te 
reestablish the throne of the Stuarts. ’ 

We have transcribed this note entire, and applaud Mr Bowles 
for not having diluted its philosophical energy by any explana- 
tory context, which might point out to the vuigs wr reader in what 
the singularity consined. Lest, however, too much wisdom 
might be lost under a bushel, the same note is repeated in ano- 
ther volume, with scarce any variation. 

P.$71. The satire, dated 1740, which was first printed by 
Warton, and seems to have come originally through the hands of 
Lord Bolingbroke, is an extraordinarycomposition. It is a bitter 
invective against Pope’s own friends and party, and may be deem- 
ed historically curious, as it shows the suspicions which were en- 
tertained of W alpole’s principal opponents, some time before 
they were justified. What Pope intended to make of this poem, 
is problematical. He could not have let it become public, at 
least in his lifetime; and yet there seems little pleasure in writing 
a satire which none is to know but the libeller himself. Nor do 
we think, that Pope was apt to give his loose unpremeditated 
lines such strength and animation, as reigns in the following, 
which may vie pe yerhaps with any of his satirical poetry. 

‘ Carteret, his own proud dupe, thinks monarchs things 
Made first for him, as other fools for kings ; 
Controuls, decides, insults thee every hour, 
And antedates the hatred due to power. 
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Through clouds of passion Pulteney’s views are clear, 
He foams a patriot to subside a peer ; 
Impatient sees his country bought and sold, 
And damns the market where he takes no gold. 

* * 7. aa . * « . 
Britain, the curse is on thee, and who tries 
To save thee, in th’ infectious.office dies. 
The first firm Pulteney soon resigned his breath, 
Brave Scarborough loved thee, and was doom’d to death. 
Good Marchmont’s fate tore Polwarth from thy side, 
And thy last sigh was heard when Wyndham died. ” 

A ridiculous idea is thrown out by Mr Bowles, in his Life of 
Pope (p. cxxiv.), that the concluding lines of this satire allude to 
the young Pretender! They are obviously meant for Frederic 
Prince of Wales; but Mr Bowles having taken up the notion 
that Pope was a staunch Jacobite, is too ignorant of history to 
correct his own misconceptions. What manof tolerable informa- 
tion could imagine, that, in the year 1740, the young Pretender, 
who was a mere boy, and obscure even to his own party, could 
be spoken of as ‘ the one alone’ on whom ‘ our all relies? ’ 

Vol. V. p.92. ‘ Great Cibber’s brazen brainless brothers stand. 
The comparison of Cibber to the fine figures of Melancholy and 
Raving Madness, executed by his father, is disgracefid only to 
the author.’ Is not this a proof of the spite/ulness towards Pope 
which we complained of in Mr Bowles? What can there be 
disgraceful to the author in this very witty line? and what has 
the merit of the figures to do with it? They are not ridiculed, 
—unless it is a reproach for brass to want brains. 

Vol. VI. p.172. In Martinus Scriblerus’s second voyage, 
* he was happily shipwrecked on the land of the Giants, now the 
most humane people in the world.’ On this Mr Bowles in- 
quires, innocently taking the whole of Gulliver for gospel—* Is 
it not a fact, that the more intimate knowledge we acquire of 
rude nations, the less cruel they appear?’ With a great deal 
more about humanity and Esquimaux, too dull and trite to tran- 
scribe. The whole ends with the following remark, which, for its 
weight and pithiness, is made to stand as a paragraph by itself. 

* Savage nations,’ as they are called, are frequently, in this re- 
spect, much ‘ more sinned against, than sinning. ’ 

Vol. VII. Appendix. ‘ The following account of the family of Mr¢ 
Thomas, the mistress of Cromwell, who sold Pope’s Letters which 
were first published, was transcribed by D. P. Olneden Esq., from a 
manuscript in the leaf of a book in Trinity College, Cambridge, As it 
is curious, it is presented to the reader in its native simplicity. This 
account is literally as follows ;—of the truth of it I can say nothing; 
or of the time or person, where and by whom it was written. * 
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Upon the ‘ account ’ itself, be it curious or not, we can only 
say, that Mr Olneden’s labour was ill employed in transcribing 
the manuscript he found. We remember to have read it many 
years ago in the supplemental volume to the Biographical Dic- 
tionary. If we mistake not, it is taken from the preface to Mrs 
Thomas’s own works; but, whencesoever it comes, it is as ab- 
surd and palpable a romance, as any impostor ever invented. 
Mr Bowles, we believe, has no right to say that Mrs Thomas was 
the mistress of Cromwell. We have made no secret already of 
the low opinion we entertain of this gentleman’s proficiency in 
English history. In his note subjoined to Mrs Thomas’s tale, 
he has committed two blunders, which will put the justice of our 
censure beyond controversy. 1. He says that the Duke of Mon- 
tagu, therein named, is ‘ evidently meant for Montagu Duke of 
Manchester.’ Now, there is hardly any one, who does not 
know that the dukedom of Manchester was not created till the 
reign of George I. The Duke of Montagu of King William’s 
time, had been a Mr Montagu, ambassador in France about 
1678, and famous for an important breach of trust towards Lord 
Danby. 2. He conceives that Lord Mulgrave, afterwards Duke 
of Buckingham (properly Buckinghamshire), ‘ had most likely a 
considerable share in the Revolution ;’ whereas he was strongly 
attached ail his life to the house of Stuart. 

Vol. VIII. p. 101.—* What 1 looked upon as a rant of . Barrow’s, 
I now begin to think a serious truth, and could almost venture to 
set my hand to it. 

* Hee quicunque leget, tantum cecinisse putabit 
Meonidem ranas, Virgilium culices. ’ 
Aiturbury in a Letter to Pope on Milton. 

Mr Bowles, always eager to comment, observes—‘* The rant 
is not Barrow’s, but Marvel's.’ What pity that great poets will 
go out of their way to be wrong! ‘The rant is not Marvel’s, but 
Barrow’s ;—ot indeed the great Isaac Barrow, as perhaps At- 
terbury thought, but a certain Samuel Barrow, M. D. whose 
Latin verses are prefixed to almost every edition of Milton. 

Vol. LX. p. 469. Mr Bowles is certainly right in supposing 
that Pope was rot the author of the Latin verses quoted in the 
Guardian, No.i73. Those addressed to Bethell, which Warton 
seems to have conceived the production of Pope, 

* Te mihi pinxerunt auri sine crimine mores,’ &c. 
are in the first bouk of the epistles of Joannes Secundus. The 
lines in the Guardian belong probably to some other Dutch: 
oet. 

Whatever severity Mr Bowles may sometimes show towards 

the dead, the living of all classes meet with the very gentlest treat- 
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ment at his hands. Time would fail us, if we were to recount the 
eulogies which are showered on the head of Mr Coxe. Elegant, 
accurate, interesting, able, most judicious, best informed; heshines 
a whole neck and shoulders higher than common men,—the Mag- 
nus Apollo, the historical oredle of Mr Bowles. In truth, we be- 
lieve that he is entitled to some gratitude ; as we much question 
whether our editor has a notion of history, as to those times, 
which is not gleaned from Mr Coxe’s quartos. But the follow- 
ing compliment to a gentleman, who is, we believe, no author, 
though a great master of manuscripts, is unparalleled, both for its 
delicacy, and appositeness. Pope is severe, in one of his letters, 
upon the clerks of the Post-Office, whom he suspected of prying 
into his correspondence. Whereon thus saith Mr Bowles— 

* Pope and Swift were constantly declaiming against the gentlemenof 
the Post-Office. Whether their observations were true or not, we can- 
not fail to contrast the liberality of the present conductors, and parti- 
sularly of the worthy secretary Mr Freeling !’—Vol. 1X. p. 241. 

We can readily credit that Mr Bowles’s letters have never been 
opened at the Post-Office. Antoni gladios poterit contemnere. 

The tenth volume concludes with observations on the poetical 
eharacter of Pope, which, coming from the pen of Mr Bowles, 
are justly entitled to respect. We think highly of some of this 
gentleman’s productions, especially those of an early date; and, 
untainted as he has appeared by the grosser heresies of our day, 
it is natural to expect sound criticism as the result of a success 
ful application to his art during full twenty years of authorship. 
Yet, in this judgment upon the merits of Pope, we conceive Mr 
Bowles to have failed, and the cause of his failure te be derived 
from principles of criticism by no means peculiar to himself, but 
which have obtained too great an influence over the public taste 
of our age. 

‘ I presume, ’ he begins, ‘ it will readily be granted, that al/ images 
drawn from what is beautiful or sublime in the works of nature, are 
more beautiful and sublime than any images drawn from art; and 
that they are, therefore, per se, more poetical.’ 

In the very outset we withhold our assent from this maxim, 
unlimited as it now stands in expression,—which Mr Bowles 
deems indisputable. Whether the sentiment of beauty results 
from harmony of form and colour, or from moral associations ; 
whether that of sublimity depends upon terror or upon energy ¢ 
the works of art, as well as those of nature, are alike capable of 
exciting them, either in their immediate effects, or by the reflec~ 
tion of poetical imagery. Does Mr Bowles conceive, that an or- 
dinary mountain will raise stronger emotions than the pyramids; 
er that the verse of De Lille respecting those structures, 

* Leur masse indestructible a fatigué le tems,’ 
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is less noble than any description whatever of rocks and preci- 
pices, which may be found in the numerous class of versifiers 
who paint poetical landscapes after nature ? 

Mr Bowles proceeds to observe that, ‘ in like manner, those 
passions of the human heart, which belong to nature in general, 
are, per se, more adapted to the higher species of poetry, than 
those which are derived from incidental and transient manners.’ 
Of this proposition there can be no doubt. From these two a- 
xioms he infers, that ‘ the rule by which we would estimate Pope’s 

eneral poetical character, would be obvious.’ But as he seems 
S osning to a conclusion, a new rule of judging comes across Mr 
Bowles’s mind, which islikely torender our critical calculation some- 
what more complex. ‘ Let me not be considered,’ says he, ‘ as 
thinking that the su/ject alone constitutes poetical excellency. The 
execution is to be taken into consideration at the same time; for 
we might fall asleep over the creation of Blackmore, but be a- 
live to the touches of animation and satire in Boileau.’ By exe- 
cution, he means, ‘ not only the colours of expression, but the de- 
sign, the contrast of light and shade, the masterly management, 
the judicious disposition, and, in short, every thing that gives to 
a great subject relief, interest, and animation.’ ‘The subject and 
the execution, therefore, we find at last, ‘ are equally to be con- 
sidered: the one respecting the poetry; the other, the art and 
powers of the poet.’ And it is, in Mr Bowles’s opinion, for want 
of observing this rule, that so much has been said, and so little 
understood, of the real ground of Pope’s character as a poet. 
Now, it appears to us, we confess, that Pope’s, or any other 
man’s character as a poet, must depend upon ¢ his art and 
powers ’ solely, and in no degree upon the subject he has select- 
ed, however judicious or otherwise that choice may be, as to the 
end of displaying his talents to advantage. We submit to Mr 
Bowles, whether he has not fallen into a puzzle of ideas, not un- 
common, of confounding the pleasure which a poem produces 
in us, with the degree of genius required for its composition. In 
estimating the poems of Pope, the subject may justly claim some 
consideration, though we are inclined to believe that to men of 
cultivated taste, it enters but in a very small proportion to the 
execution, into the feelings of poetical delight. But Mr Bowles 
is expressly considering the merits of the poet; and these can only 
be appreciated by examining his reach of thought, powers over 
the passions, command of expression, and every other ztem which 
enters into the accounts of Parnassus. 

There is, however, one sense, undoubtedly, in which the poeti- 
cal character of Pope may be said to depend upon his subjects : 
none can claim credit for greater powers than they display ; and 
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some subjects are less compatible than others with the manifesta- 
tion of particular talents of execution. 

It is this, perhaps, which Mr Bowles means, when he says, the 
subject is equally to be considered with the execution; it is this, 
at least, which he ought to mean. ‘ Pope must be judgéd,’ he 
continues, * aceording to the rank in which he stands among 
those of the French school, not the Italian; among those whose 
delinéations are taken more from manners than from natare.’ 
This is perfectly intelligible—but is it true? Is there no differ- 
ence between Pope and Boileau? Does he speak so little to the 
imagination and the heart? Does he borrow his delineations 
from manners only, and not from nature? Mr Bowles excepts, 
indeed, from his position, the Epistle of Eloisa, on which he be- 
stows no more praise than is just, when he says, that * nothing 
of the kind has ever been produced equal to it for pathos, paint- 
ing and melody.’ But are there no other parts of his works, in 
which Pope has reached a high tone of real poetry, aecording to 
the strictest notion of the term? Is poetry found in the moral 
sublime, in the excitement of high and dignified emotion, through 
the medium of harmonious and forcible numbers? ‘ The epistle 
to Lord Oxford displays this reach of noble sentiment, more 
uniformly, though not perhaps more conspicuously, than some 
other passages of his moral writings. Is the sprightliness of a 
versatile fancy, the play of varied imagery, a distinguishing 
characteristic of the poet? Where is this more striking, than in 
the Rape of the Lock,—and, indeed, in many parts of the Dun- 
ciad? Is the fervour of passion, the power of exciting and ex- 
pressing emotion, the soul of poetry? We have already pointed 
to it in the Eloisa. What then is it that we want? and for what 
reason does Mr Bowles, like the vain herd of modern versifiers, 
carp at the poetical merits of Pope? That he is not of the class 
of Milton and Shakespeare is indisputable; and, notwithstanding 
the two volumes, in which Dr Warton thought it necessary te 
prove this truism, we doubt whether any critic, even during the 
flattery of his own age, ever thought of placing him so high, 

The true reason, we suspect, of this perpetual tendency in 
the present age to a Pope, is an inordinate preference of 
descriptive poetry. The following extract will prove, we think, 
the truth of what we assert, so far as Mr Bowles is concerned. 

* In what has been said, I have avoided the introduction of pie- 
turesque description ; that is, accurate representations from external 
objects of nature: but if the premises laid down in the commence- 
ment of these reflections are true, no one can stand preemiuent as a 
great poet, unless he has not only a heart susceptible of the most pa- 

VOL. XL. NO, 22. da 
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thetic or most exalted feelings of nature, but an eye attentive to, and 
familiar with, every external appearance that she may exhibit, in 
every change of season, every variation of light and shade, every 
rock, every tree, every leaf, in her solitary places. He who has not 
an eye to observe these, and who cannot, with a glance, distinguish 
every diversity of every hue in her variety of beauties, must so far be 
deficient in one of the essential qualities of a poet. 

* Here Pope, from infirmities, and from physical causes, was par- 
ticularly deficient. When he left his own laurel circus at Twicken- 
ham, he was lifted into his chariot or his barge; and, with weak eyes, 
and tottering strength, it is physically impossible he could be a de- 
scriptive bard. Where description has been introduced among his 
poems, as far as his observation could go, he excelled; more could 
not be expected. In the descriptions of the cloister, the scenes sur- 
rounding the melancholy convent, as far as could be gained by books, 
or suggested by imagination, he was eminently successful; but even 
here, perhaps, he only proved that he could not go far; and 

« The streams that shine between the hills, 

“ The grots that echo to the tinkling rills, ”” 
were possibly transcripts of what he could most easily transcribe,— 
his own views and scenery. ’ 

It would be perhaps idle to notice the anachronism with which 
this passage concludes, were it not a proof of that cavilling dis- 
position which we noticed above, and which is perpetually on 
the scent for some ill-natured remark towards Pope. Mr Bowles 
knows very well, that Pope was not possessed of * his own views 
and scenery,’ meaning his house and grotto at Twickenham, till 
long afier the publication of Eloisa’s epistle. But we object, as 
critics, to the spirit of the whole paragraph. That picturesque 
description is a fruitful source of poetical pleasure, we readily 
confess: but we deny that it is essential to the poetical character, 
or that no one can stand preeminent, who has never excelled in it. 
Images, indeed, drawn from natural objects, are indispensable in 
poetry, as they are in all animated prose; but accurate and detail- 
ed description, which, in some species of poetical composition, is 
wholly inapplicable, is, in most others, rather valuable than neces- 
sary. Does Mr Bowles require, that the eye of the lyric poet, 
or of the tragedian, should be ¢ familiar with every variation of 
light and shade, every tree, and every leaf? ’—Such petty circum- 
stances of external nature are scorned by him who aims at a no- 
bler quarry, the excitement of powerful emotion, and the delinea- 
tion, not of trees and leaves, but of the passions and sentiments 
of the human mind. Even of those, whose subjects may fitly have 
led them to the introduction of this species of ornament, the 
painter’s eye, which Mr Bowles requires, has been the lot of very 
few. Poets are said to be ‘ cupid? silvarum;’ but it has chanced, 
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we believe, that most of them have lived in courts or cities with« 
out much inquiry after any ‘ external appearances’ of nature; 
beyond those which are tolerably obvious, and which all men re- 
cognize pretty equally. A poet feels, and expresses what he feels, 
more forcibly than an ordinary person : the most common pheno- 
mena of the visible world, therefore, strike more in his descrip- 
tions, than in reality; they are better selected, better combined, 
and more richly associated. But if the nice skill of landscape 
painting, the power of showing ‘ what the reader wonders he 
never saw before,’ for which Dr Johuson has praised Thomson, 
be essential to poetry; valuable as, in its judicious exercise, it 
imay be deemed, few indeed are the poets. There is something 
of this, but not a great deal, in Homer. There is, as we observ- 
ed on a former occasion, * an eminent degree of picturesque skill 
in Virgil; it is one of his peculiar exccllences; and perhaps he has 
a claim to rank higher, in this respect, than any ancient or mo- 
dern poet. But we say this, on account of the good taste with 
which he has refrained from excessive and particular detail. He 
falls very short of Mr Bowles’s exaggerated requisition ; he does 
not stop ‘ to distinguish every diversity of every hue in nature's 
variety of beauties ;’ his descriptions are beautifully sketched, 
but the perfect finish must be supplied by the picturesque reader. 
The Italian poets are equally deficient, according to Mr Bowles’s 
canon; even Spenser, if: nicely examined, will not be found to 
have composed landscapes ; and, with the ‘ weak eyes’ of Mil- 
ton, ‘ it is physically impossible,’ in ifr Bowles’s own words, 
* that 4e could be a descriptive bard. ’ 

In truth, we are become sick of this deluge of descriptive poet- 
ry, which, since the days of Thomson, has swept over the low- 
er regions of Parnassus. It has its charm, and to us a very power- 
ful one: we love the forms of external nature, and are pleased to 
find them suggested, whether by the painter or poet, in combi- 
nations more attractive than themselves generally present. But 
it readily degenerates into a very low style of poetry ; a monoto- 
nous enumeration of rocks and rivers, birds and beasts, variegated 
only with the still more dreary embellishment of sickly and som- 
bre sentiment. Will those, who are conversant with modern 
poetry, accuse us of injustice? It is the price which we pay for 
‘Thomson and Cowper; their successes, and the extreme easiness 
of descriptive poetry, have raised up a lamentable school, which 
we regret to think the public taste has too much encouraged. In- 
deed we owe some grudge to the two Wartons for their exceeds 
ing love of mere description,—though no one will impute to theus 


# No, XIII. p. 141. 
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too great knowledge of nature, in any sense of the word. Mi- 
nute description, however, independently of its tendency to be- 
come heavy and tedious, seems to labour under one inevitable 
fault ; it is too technical ; it is hardly understood, but by those 
who have watched the slight and evanescent differences of visible 
things, with more attention than is usually given by the studious or 
the busy. Unless where a fondness for painting, or habits of much 
seclusion, have accustomed the mind to sift and diseriminate the 
sensations of the eye, it is not, we think, very common for men 
to Jook on nature in detail. Her striking features arrest the most 
careless ; but a thousand varieties of shade and colour play over 
her countenance, without being heeded before they pass away, 
or remembered when they return. 

We have thought this much necessary to vindicate what we 
deem the cause of poets and poetry, from a narrow atid exclusive 
system. We will not permit the bards of former days to be thus 
arraigned before a jury of tourists and draughtsmen, for the want of 
excellences of which theirown contemporaries had never dreamed. 
But lest, in defending the poetical character of Pope against false 
principles of criticism, we should inadvertently have appeared to 
raise it too high, let it be understood, that we do not believe him 
possessed of that ‘divi iner spirit, that energy and enthusiasm, which 
are required for the epic, the tragic, or the lyric mase. Not 


choice only, but nature, prescribed a different range; and, with- 
in his own sphere, there are surely very few who could be placed 


over his head ; much less could any critic of taste and candour 
refuse the name of poet to one so highly gifted by nature, and 
so improved by skill. May we be permitted to suggest what 
we, perhaps singularly, deem a striking deficiency in the poetical 
faculties of Pope? He seemis to have never acquired that facility 
of conception, or that ready use of his own instrument, versifi- 
cation, which long habit has given to other poets. His hasty 
lines, whenever they have come to light, seem almost always 
feeble sind ill expressed. There cannot be a stronger proof than 
an epigram which Mr Bowles has printed, ( Vol. LV. p. 52.) It is 
surprising, that a2 man like Pope, who ‘ lisped in numbers, ’ could 
have suffered such wretched lines to escape him, even if he mever 
intended them to be public. His frequent infelicity of diction, 
from its harshness, its obscurity, its hardness, or its grammatical 
inaccuracy, seems to have proceeded from the same cause. Poetry 
was his daily labour; but the task does not seem to have grown 
lighter by use. There is, perhaps, more ease in his early produc- 
tions, than in those of his maturer life ; and most of ail in his 
Homer. We know, however, that even his translation was re- 
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touched in almost every line; and the manuscript exists in the 
British Museum, which contains his interlineations. 

We have certainly been disappointed in Mr Bowles’s edition of 
Pope, which exhibits neither the industry of a commentator, nor 
the elegance of a poetical critic. ‘There may be a few good re- 
marks, but we sincerely think they are very few: if we were to se- 
lect one for praise, it should be his general criticism on the Rape of 
the Lock. Upon the whole, we recommend to this gentleman to 
abstain from prose, and to think rhyme quite as indispensable to 
his appearance in public, as a bag and sword are at court. 


Arr. X. The Works of Sallust: to which are prefixed, two Es- 
says on the Life, Literary Character and Writings of the His- 
torian; with Notes, Historical, Biographical and Critical. By 
Henry Srevarv LL. D., Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
of the Society of Antiguaries, Edinburgh. 2 vol. 4to. pp. 
1300. C.& R. Baldwin, London, 1806, 


‘Vie most remarkable thing about this book is its enormous bulk: 
and those who, like us, have been accustomed to peruse the 
noble historian in an edition about the size of a hand at whist, 
will easily conceive with what amazement we contemplated the 


magnificent amplitude of the work before us. In examining its 
contents, we cannot say that this amazement has settled into ad- 
miration; although we still wonder a little at some of Dr Steuart’s 
literary qualifications, besides his gift of amplification. 

* It is singular,’ observes this learned person in his preface, ‘ that 
‘in England) with a numerous body of clergy, whose leisure is li- 
berally patronized by the nation, and who pique themselves on clas- 
sical acquirements, there should still remain a single antient writer 
inaccessible to those who cultivate only the language of their native 
country. It is an extraordinary circumstance, however discreditable 
to English learning, that, with translations of the antient poets, be- 
yond question the finest existing, we should still be outstripped in 
our versions of the prose authors of Greece and Rome, by the greater 
part of our European neighbours, who have any pretensions to taste 
or literature. ’ 

Now in this we see little to be wondered at. It is no doubt 
true, that, before we can have translations of the classics, we must 
have men capable of translating them; but it is equally obvious, 
that the more men of this sort we have, there will be the less oc- 
casion for their services: and the fact is, that not only the clergy, 
but almost all who take any interest in classical subjects, are, in 
this country, capable of studying them in the original authors. 
Where classical instruction is less generally diffused, translations 
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are more likely to be common; so that, taking all the facts to- 
gether, we are very far from considering their scarcity among 
us as any thing like an imputation upon our scholarship. 

With poetry, indeed, the case is somewhat different. There 
is in this, as well as in other nations, a considerable class of male 
and female readers, who amuse themselves with translations of 
the poets of Greece and Rome; whilst they entertain for their 
historians, and indeed for their prose writers in general, the most 
profound and tranquil indifference. The reason of this, too, is 
sufficiently obvious. The beauties of poetical composition are, 
in. their own nature, more striking, and far more discernible to 
the generality of readers, than the more retired graces of his- 
tory. Hence numbers, who are capable of appreci: ating strength 
of sentiment, or suavity of language, yet find in history nothing 
worthy of attention but the facts which it records. For these, 
however, an English reader is under no nec essity of applying to 
translations of particular authors. In the common histories of 
Greece and Rome, by his own countrymen, he pursues the thread 
of the narrative, spared at once that tediousness of partial repe~ 
tition, which he must have frequently encountered in taking up 
successive authors, and uninterrupted by those lamentable chasms, 
which have been made by the hand of time in so many of the 
antient historians. Acc ordingly we shall find, that, for one 
person who has read in Murphy the death of Germanicus, or 
the victories of Agricola, there are at least fifty who are familiar 
with thé woes of Andromache in Pope, and the fatal passion of 
Dido in Pitt or Dryden. 

Upon the whole, though we should be most happy to cooper- 
ate with Dr Steuart in his laudable endeavours to avert in this 
country any decline in classical learning (Pret. p. $8.), we really 
cannot say that we expect this object to be much promoted by 
niultiplying translations. 

The translation itself, which fills about one fifth part of the 
huge volumes before us, is insulated by vast masses of disserta- 
tion and annotation; through some part of which it is necessary 
for us to work our wey before we can get at the main body. 

In the compositio n of antient biography, we are told (Vol. I. 
p.4.), ‘ the want of incident is severely felt;’ a most veritable 
and innocent proposition, with which we should be the last 
people in the world to quarrel, if Dr Steuart had not attempted 
to make it stand as an excuse for so many hundred pages of 
triteness and insipidity. Now, we really cannot allow it to pass in 
this light, till we are further instructed in the obligation which he 
Jay under to publish two vast quarto volumes; nor are we exacte 
ly of opinion, that all ‘ the candid are called on to be pleased. 
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with unimportant details and trifling anecdotes.’ (Vol. I. p. 3.) 
This description is certainly not very attractive ; but we must al- 
jow it the merit of accuracy as well as of modesty. The reader 
must be enabled to judge for himself. 

The anecdote (we are informed, Vol. I. p.324.) ‘ concerning 
Mummius’s notion of the productions in painting and statuary 
by the ablest masters, is well known.’ Dr Steuart does not 
however on this account forbear to recite it; but gives it at full 
length, first in English, and then in Latin. Again (Vol. I. p.343.), 
lest the reader should not have learnt from his Lempriere’s dic 
tionary (a book from which, if we are not mistaken, Dr Steuart 
has learnt a great deal), that ‘ Thucydides reckoned amongst his 
ancestors the great Miltiades; that he shed tears when he heard 
Herodotus repeat his history at the public festivals of Greece ; 
that, duriug the Peloponnesian war, he was commissioned by his 
countrymen to relieve Amphipolis ; that the quick march of Bru- 
sidas, the Lacedemonian general, defeated his operations, and 
that Thycydides, unsuccessful in his expedition, was banished 
from Athens; that he wrote in the Attic dialect, as possessed of 
more vigour, purity, elegance and energy; and, finally, that 
his history has been divided into eight books, the last of which 
is imperfect, and supposed to have been written by his daugh~ 
ter ’—(Lempriere’s Dict. voc. Thucydides);—lest, we say, the 
reader should chance to be unacquainted with all this, he has, 
in the volumes before us, an opportunity of informing himself 
of it in almost the same words, 

‘ Thucydides was born at Athens, about 475 years A.C. He was 
both a scholar and a soldier, and a descendant of the great Miltiades. 
His noble emulation, when a boy, is well known, which prompted 
him to shed tears, at witnessing the honours bestowed, at the Olym- 
pic games, upon Herodotus. (See Suid. voc. Thucydid.) During 
the 8th year of the Peloponnesian war, being sent with a body of 
troops to relieve Amphipolis, he failed in the attempt, through the 
quick march of Brusidas, the general of the Lacedemonians; where- 
upon he was banished from Athens by the faction of Cleon. (See his 
own history, Lib. lV. p. 321.) During his exile in Thrace, Thucy- 
dides composed an account of the twenty-one first years of this war. 
(Plutarch. in Cim. de exilio, 19.) That of the six remaining years 
was afterwards added, by Xenophon and Theopompus. ‘Thucydides 
wrote in the Attic dialect, as being eminent, above all others, for vi- 
gour, purity and elegance; hence compression and energy are the 
great characteristics of his style. This celebrated work is divided in- 
to eight books, of which the last is imperfect, and supposed to have 
been written by the daughter ot the historian.’ (Vol. [. p. 343.) 

In the 4th section of the first epistle to Ceesar (Vol. 1. p.453.), 
our learned Doctor has the good fortune to mistake a tolerably 
plain passage; and this happily presents him with an occasion 
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for more than six pages of superfluous note. (Vol. 1. p. 498, 94, 
95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 500.) In another place, (Vol. 11. p. 113.), 
we are treated with the rape of Lucretia, and the expulsion of 
the Tarquins. But perhaps it is not surprising that Dr Steuart 
should imagine his readers might wish for information relative to 
this last transaction, he himself (as we shall afterwards attempt 
to prove) being but very ill informed on the subject. Again, es 
Cicero’s Orations are not in every body’s hands, we have one 
long quotation in Vol. II. p.191, and a still Jonger m Vol. If. 
p- 279, in Latin and English. In the same way, if our readers 
should wish to peruse the 30th page of Adam’s Roman Antiqti- 
ties (2bout Patrons and Clients), in a langer type, and on better 
paper, than that less assuming volume can boast of, they may 

ave that satisfaction, by turning to the 232d page of the werk 
now before us, 

In his account of the Sibylline books (Vol. II. p.241, 42, 43), 
our author is again kind enough to accommodate the homely an- 
tiquary in his splendid pages. On this eccasion, however, it is 
to be regretted, that he did not copy what was before him a lit- 
tle more accurately ; as we much doubt, notwithstanding the 
mention of the edition (viz. Reisk), his finding any part of the 
contents of this note in Dionys. Hal. L. 6. 62 :—our edition cer- 
tainly has it L. 4. 62. On the subject of sieges, Dr Adam is a- 
gain transcribed by the learned translator, (Vol. I1. p. 573, 74, 
75, 76.) We will conclude these proofs of Dr Steuart’s dili- 
gence and originality, by observing that we have met with one 
story (namely, what Cicero thought of Brutus’s commendation 
of him) three times over in Latin, and twice with an English 
translation prefixed: the story, indeed, is not a long one. 
Vol. I. 375.—Vol. II. 236, 276.) 

Having thus given our readers a few examples in the art of 
collecting materials for quarto volumes, we shall proceed to exa- 
mine how far the triteness of this heavy compilation is atoned for 
by its accuracy. For the information of some of our readers, it 
may be necessary to premise, that at Rome, under the emperors, 
* there prevailed a practice, in the schools of declamation, of as- 
suming sone real character, and then giving or addressing to it 4 
fictitious oration,’ (Vol. I. p. 86.) There are extant two pieces 
of this description, composed as invectives of Sallust and Cicero 
against each other, some time in the latter end of the reign of Au- 
gustus. From these, it seems, many of the biographers of the hie. 
torian have selected anecdotes for his life, most of them, as may be 
supposed, not highly favourable to his moral character. Amongst 
others, this has been done by ‘ M. Meisner, Professor in the u- 
niversity of Prague, and one of the most learned men, as well as 
politest scholars, in Germany.’ (Voi.1. p.120.) And he defends 
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his conduct on the following grounds :—that, though these ora- 
tions are fictitious, still the circumstances, which are related in 
them, may be true; inasmuch as the authors of such composi- 
tions would be guided by reports current at the time in which ‘they 
wrote, With this opinion, Dr Stewart makes himself very merry. 
After reading, however, all that he says on the subject, we profess 
that we cannot see the absurdity of it: nor do we think that Dr 
Steuart has any very on right to undervalue either Professor 
Meisner, or ourselves, for our dulness in this particular; as he hims 
seif, not long afterwards, seems to have come round to the same 
opinion, and refers to this very invective of Cicero against the his- 
torian, as authority for two facts which he inserts in his text ; 
the first, that in the year of Rome 704, Sallust joined Caesar's 
army in Gaal (Vol. L. p. 48, 177.); the other (what, by the by, we 
think extremely improbable), that Caesar, when dictator, receiv- 
ed from him a sum of money to stop the prosecution brought a- 
gainst him by the Africans for extortion in the capacity of their 
governor. (Vol. I. p. 59, 195.) 

In the copious extracts from Cicero’s Orations, hefore objected 
to, we have a proof, that at least some of those productions ave 
fainiliar to Dr Steuart; but this can hardly have been the case 
with regard to the oration for Milo; or surely we should not meet 
with the following mistatement. 

‘ His friend Brutus had advised him to rest the merits of Milo’s dee 
fence on the service that he had rendered to the community, by rid- 
ding it of a pernicious citizen. The sentiment was consistent with the 
warm and animated temper of Brutus; who, though he did not speak 
in the cause, amused himself with writing an exculpatery pleading 
upon that principle. He afterwards published the piece; and it ex. 
isted in the days of Quintilian. Cicero’s better judgment, however, 
rejected the idea. He frankly declared to Brutus, that such an argue 
ment could not be maintained, on any grounds of law or equity: for, 
how salutary soever it might be to point, against the flagitious, the 
censure of mankind, yet it did not from thence follow, thaf they could 
be put to death, without the semblance of justice, or the forms of 
trial.’ (I. p. 166.) 

Now, if the reader will take the trouble to turn to the oration 
in question, and to the part of it which begins— _ vero me 
judices, Clodianum crimen movet ’—(Orat. pro 'T. A. Mil. § 27. 
edit. Schrivel.), and to read that and the four following sections, 
he will find that they are totally occupied with stating and en- 
yorcing that very argument which, Dr Steuart here assures US, 
¢ Cicero’s better judgment rejected !’ 

In the following passage, we think Dr Middleton is improperly 
corrected, 

‘ There is another opinion, in regard to the chronology of Sallust’s 
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writings, adopted by Dr Middleton, in his life of Cicero, which, on ac- 
count of the respectability of the quarter from whence it proceeds, cer- 
tainly lays claim to notice in this place. ‘“ Sallust, he alleges, was so 
extremely sparing in his praise of Cicero; first, on account of the 
personal enmity which, according to tradition, subsisted between them; 
and, secondly, on account of the time of publishing his history in the 
reign of Augustus, while the name of Cicero was still obnoxious to 
envy.” This opinion as an hy pothesis of Dr Middleton’s, it were 
easy to refute, on more than one of the grounds on which I have con- 
troverted that of Le Clerc. But this becomes wholly unnecessary, 
from the consideration, that it was impossible for Sallust to have pub- 
fished his Catiline “ during the reign of Augustus,’ as he himself 
died A. U. C. 718, no less than four years previous to its commence- 
ment—that is, previous to the battle of Actium.’ I. p. 249. 

This appears to us little better than quibbling. We do not 
mean to say, that the fear of giving offence to the ruling party, 
was in fact the chief, or even a partial, inducement with Sallust 
to refrain from bestowing on Cicero his due share of praise: but, 
certainly, the historian was not less likely to be actuated by such 
a motive during the joint reign of Augustus and M. Antony, who 
was the orator’s bitterest enemy, and whilst the memory of Cice- 
ro’s assassination was yet fresh in every one’s mind, than he was 
afterwards, when Augustus was sole emperor. The mention of 
the battle of Actium, therefore, seems wholly irrelevant to the 
point in question. 

We come now a little nearer to the translation. Dr Steuart 
tells us'(Vol. 1. p. 285.), that ‘ it has been already observed, in 
this Essay, and will be admitted by every impartial scholar, that 
the writings of our author are intelligible throughout, and infi- 
nitely riore so than those of either Livy or Tacitus; insomuch 
that he may be accounted the most perspicuous of the Roman 
historians.” “Whether this be so or not, we certainly will not 
presume to determine; but that he is not always intelligible to 
Dr Steuart, appears to us to be manifest from a variety of his 
interpretations. We shall lay a few of them before the reader 
for his consideration. 

In the following sentence from the Jugurthine War, (§34, Var. 
edit. 8vo.—Vol. I. p. 431.) * Ac, tametsi multitudo, qua in con- 
cione, aderat, vehementer accensa, terrebat eum clamore, vultu, 
spe impetu, atque aliis omnibus, gue ira fieri amat; vicit tamen 
impudentia ’—he plainly conceives, that the plural qua is the no- 
minative to the singular amat. His reasons for this opinion, of 
which we confess we do not see the force, are, that in Thucydides 
verbs singular agree with nouns of number; and in Horace and Ci- 
cero with (as might have been guessed) singular nominatives ! 

We come now to that passage in the first Epistle to Cesar, 
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which, we have already said, Dr Steuart appears to have mista- 
ken. It is asfollows. * At herculé nune cum Catone, L. Domi- 
tio, cxterisque ejusdem factionis, quadraginta senatores, multi 
preeterea cum spe bona adolescentes, sicuti hostiae, mactati sunt : 
cum interea opportunissima genera hominum tot miserorum ci- 
vium sanguine satiari nequiverunt: non orbi liberi, non parentes 
exacté state, non gemitus virorum, luctus mulierum immanem 
eorum animum inflexit: quin, acerbius in dies male faciendo ac 
dicundo, dignitate alios, alios civitate eversum irent.’ (Kpist. ad 
Cees. 2. edit. Var. 8vo. 1659.) Cook translates it thus. * But 
now, when by Cato, L. Domitius, and the rest of the same fac- 
tion, forty senators, with many young men of excellent hope, 
were sacrificed like victims ; when, meantime, this most outrage- 
ous set of men could not be satiated with the blood of so many 
miserable citizens : not orphans, not parents of decrepid age, not 
the groans of men, or the wailings of women, could prevail upon 
their cruel dispositions, but still they went on with greater sharp- 
ness every day in evil works an id words, to deprive some of dig- 
nity, others of their country. In this sense we ourselves have 
always understood the passage—nor does auy difficulty strike us, 
which inight lead us to hesitate in our opinion. Sailust was of 
Cesar’s party; and, addressing to him this epistle, he naturally 
inveighs against the sanguinary proceedings of Cato, L. Domitius, 
and others of that faction, In another part of the same epistle, 
speaking in terms of censure of the same set of men, he again 
mentions by name the same two individuals. ‘ An L. Domitii 
magna vis est, cujus nullum membrum a flagitio aut facinore 
vacat ? lingua vapa, manus cruente, pedes fugaces ; que honesté 
nominari nequeant inhonestissuma. Unius tamen M. Catonis 
ingenium versutum, loquax, callidum haud contemno. Parantur 
heee disciplina Graecorum. Sed virtus, vigilantia, labos, apud 
Greecos nulla sunt.’ (Epist. a Cees. edit, Var. 8vo. 2. p. 525.) 

‘To us, all this appears very clear: and to all the commentators 
on Sailust, one only excepted, it was probably equally clear, since 
they have observed, as Dr Steuart informs us, an entire silence 
in regard to the passage. 

The Abbé Thyvon, (the one editor above alluded to), instead of 
the above unintelli: gible reading, substitutes the following—* At hers 
cu re hinc cum Carbone, L. Domitio, cxterisque ejusdem factionis, 
&ec.; because hine may be easily supposed to have been mistaken for 
nunc, and particular rly ‘Carbone tor Catone. hy the copyists, as the lat- 
ter name was so mucli better known to them. From this improved 

state of the text, the present translation is made. But it surpasses 
ny comprehension, on what principles of Latin syntax, not only the 
President De Brosses, but likewise Mr Rowe and Mr Cooke (both cers 
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tainly scholars) should have so rendered the words, as to’ make cum 
an adverb, instead of a preposition, and Cato (or Carbo) and Domi- 
tius, the perpetrators of the massacre.’ (Vol. I. p. 494.) 

We shail not here dwell on the inaccuracy of stating, ‘ that Mr 
Cooke makes cum an adverb,’ whereas he in reality makes it a 
conjunction ; bat proceed to express our Couuter-astonishment, 
how Dr Steuart could imagine cum to be a preposition ; and fur- 
ther to inquire, how, in this mode of interpretation, he disposes 
of the second cum (2. e. the cwninterea). ‘These two conjunctions 
govern the verbs muctaté sunt and negueverunt, thus making inflexit 
the principal verb in the sentence. We give Dr Steuart’s trans- 
lation. 

‘ But, under the domination of his adherents, what deplorable ex- 
cesses have we not secn committed! Not only Carbo and Domitius, 
aod other persons of like principles, but forty Senators have also been 
cut off, together with the flower of our youth, all victims to their fury. 
Meanwhile, did the civil blood, which they thus made to flow, suffice 
to appease them? Deaf alike to the cries of the orphan, the tears of 
the widow, the entreaties of youth, and the groans of age, they main- 
tained their course of unbridled violence. They grew daily fiercer 
with insolence and brutality ; and, whomsoever they regarded as hos+ 


tile to their views, they degraded fom his rank, or else expelled from 
his country.’ (Vol. I. p. "348 -) 


Anotherargument against the reading proposed bythe Abbé and 
Dr Steuart, is this, that if Sallust had been speaking of Cvsar’s and 
his own friends, instead of their enemies, he would never have used 
the word factionts. ane historian, indeed, might have called 
both parties, factiones ; but a partisan would not have termed his 
own side factionem. It is farther curious, that after all this 
trouble to depart from the plain track, Dr Steuart, when he makes 
Domitius the slain, instead of the slayer, is obli; ged, in order at 
all to reconcile the fact with history, to change his name, and to 
contend, without the least authority, that Lucius is a corrupted 
reading for Cuzeus. Indeed, the only plausible argument brought 

forward by him in defence of this ‘reading is, what we cannot 
allow much we ight to, that Sallust, in his second epistle to Ceesar, 
mentions, that the opposite party did, on some occasion, put to 
death Carbo and Cnaus Domitius. Now, according to Dr Steuart 
himsell, there were, at this period, not fewer than five Domitii. 
* An illa, quze paulo ante hoc bellum in Cn. Pompeium victori- 
amque Sylianam increpabantur, oblivio abstulit? interfecit Do- 
mitium, Carbonem, Brutum, alios item non armatos, neque in 
preelio belli jure, sed postea supplices per summum scelus inter- 
fectos.’ Epist. ad Cas. I. (Vol. I. 473, 493, 537.) 

In Cato’s answer to Cawsar, in the debate on the sentence to be 
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passed on the accomplices of Catiline, we conceive the following 
passage to be quite misrepresented in the translation.‘ Ipsos per 
municipia in custodiis habendos ; videlicet, ne, si Rome sint, 
aut 4 popularibus conjurationis, aut a multitudine conducta, per 
vim eripiantur. Quasi vero mali, atque scelesti tantummodo in 
urbe, et non per totam Italiam sint; aut non ibi plus possit au- 
dacia, ubi ad defendendum opes minores sunt. Quare vanunr 
opeten hoc consilium est, si periculum ex illis metuit.’ (Bell, 
Cat. 52. var. edit. 8vo.) Dr Steuart renders this as follows. 

* He hes moved that their fortunes be confiscated, and themselves 
thrown into prison, charging with their confinement, the great muni- 
cipal towns of Italy. Without doubt he prudently foresaw, that in 
Rome, at any moment, they might be rescued by force, either by 
their confederates, or by a mob hired for the purpose. But I would 
demand of Cesar, by what right the city of Rome shall thus mono- 
polize the whole vice of Italy, and the municipal towns be denied 
their share? If their pretensions be admitted, is it not also true, that 
vice must be more formidable, in proportion as it is removed from 
the eye of government, where there is less vigilance to detect it, and 
less energy to check it? The proposition of Cesar, therefore, is clears 
ly nugatory, if the plot or the conspirators be really dreaded by him. ’ 
il. 75. 

Here, the specific position as to the comparative probability of 
the prisoners being rescued by profligate persons in Rome, or 
the municip al towns, seems turned into mn assertion conce erning 
vice in general: and the word illis, which ev id intly refers to the 
mali and scelesti who were to rescue the prisoners, ts made tov 
stand for the conspirators themselves ! 

In the Jugurthine war, just after the death of Micipsa, we 
meet with a pas see) in the interpretation of which we must a- 
gain differ from Dr Steuart. The original is—* Sed Hiempsal, 
qui minumus ex illis erat, natura ferox, etiam antea ignobilite- 
tem Jugurtha, quia materno genere impar erat, despictens, dex- 
tera Adherbalem adsedit: me medius ex tribus, quod et apud 
Numidas honori ducitur, Jugurtha foret. Dein tamen, ut etati 
concederet, fativatus a fratre, vix in partem alteram transductuy 
est.’ (Bell. Jugurth.c. 11.) Englished, we think uniutelligibly , 
thus— 

* He thrust himself down by his brother, thereby occupying the 
right hand of the prince, and excluding Juguriha from the place of 
honour, which is accounted, likewtse, the midst of three, in Numidia. 
After much importunity from Adherbal, he was with difficulty per- 
suaded to remove, and to give place to superior years.’ Il. 536. 522. 

We take the meaning to be very plainly this. Hiempsal wish- 
ed to exclude Jugurtha from the middle seat, which, amongst 
the Numidians, (e¢), as well as at Rome, was accounted the seat 
of honour: at last, howevery he gave it up to him, on the in- 
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terference of Adherbal. In the sentence which immediately fok- 
lows, we cannot clearly determine, whether Dr Steuart has ex- 
actly reversed the meaning of his author, or only expresses him- 
self unintelligibly. (Vol. II. p. $98.) * And he had, moreover, 
secured them against an unequal contest with an enemy superior 
in numbers, as in discipline.’ ‘The original is—* Que ab impe- 
ratore decuerint, omnia suis provisa : : locum superiorem ; uti 
prudentes eum imperitis, ne pauciores cum pluribus, aut rudes 
cum bello melioribus manum consererent.’ (Bell. Jugurth. 49.) 
‘There can be no doubt of the right sense of this passage, viz. that 
Jugurtha had taken care, that his forces should be equal in num- 
ber, and in discipline, to the Romans. Whether Dr Steuart’s 
translation carries this, or the contrary meaning, it appears diffi- 
cult to determine. But, to do our author justice as a translator of 
Sallust, it is not in his translated matter, that we meet with bis 
most numerous or most glaring errors. It is to his unhappy pro- 
pensity to dissertation he is indebted for the most serious of his 
misfortunes. Of these, we must add a few more specimens. 

In the extract from Cicero’s epistles (I. 517), we do not imagine 
that the orator means to sneer at Bibulus ; and consequently are 
of opinion, that the words, ‘ Quod, i in pares copias ad confligens 
dum non habebis, non te fugiet uti consilio M. Bibuli; qui se op- 
pido munitissimo et copiosissimo tamdiu tenuit, quamdiu in 
provincia Parthi fuerunt—(Epist. ad Fam. |. 12. 19), are impro- 
perly translated. ‘ But should, &c. I trust at least you will not 
forget the valorous example of Marcus Bibulus, who, on the first 
approach of the same terrible people, retreated, wth great presence 
of mind, to Antioch, one of his most comfortable and best fortified 
towns, and there closely shut himself up, till they had quitted the 
country.’ Of the words which immediately follow, however, Dr 
Steuart has indubitably mistaken the sense. ‘ Sed heec melius ex 
re, et ex tempore constitues;’ which he renders, * This, how- 
ever, I mention only in case of need, and that you have no better 
expedient to suit the emergency!’ The sentiment, * Facile im- 

erium est in bonos,’ Dr Steuart thinks ‘ not greatly dissimj- 
far’ to * regibus boni quam mali suspectiores sunt; semperque 
his aliena virtus formidolosa est.’ (Vol. I. p. 528.) ‘To our 
comprehension, these sentences carry meanings precisely contra- 
ry to each other. Again (Vol. I. p. 532), * Nihil actum est.a 
Pompeio nostro sapienter, nihil fortiter,’ is translated, * Our 
friend Pompey has nothing in him that savours of either ability or 
courage.’ But if we turn to the epistie (Ep. ad Att. 1. 8. 3), 
from which these words are taken, we shal] find nothing to war- 
rant this general attack on the character of Pompey. ‘The real 
meaning is, that, on a particular occasion, bis measures were defici- 
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ent in wisdom and activity. We are improperly referred (Vol. IE. 
p- 186.), for a passage, to Tacitus’s history: it should be to his 
annals, |. 4. 33. We think § falcarios’ (Vol. II. 190, 191.) 
should not be rendered ironmongers, but cut-throats, assassins ; 
that is, Catiline’s profligate associates. 

In the translation of the following sentence from Cicero de 
Oratore, * Sed tamen ita solet narrare Scevola, conchas eos, et 
umbilicos, ad Cajetam, et ad Laurentum, legere consuesse, et ad 
omnem animi remissionem ludumque descendere’ (I. 2. 6.), we 
are at a loss for the Latin words of ‘ delighted with throwing 
them on the smooth surface of the waters.’ (Vol. I. p. 519.) 

We have consulted all the passages referred to (Vol. II. p. 531), 
on the subject of King Solomon’s fleets ; but in none of them de 
we find it made out to our satisfaction, that one of the voyages 
accomplished by this navy was to the coast of Guinea; nor are 
we less sceptical on this point, after the perusal of the following 
argument. ‘ For although gold made a part of each return, yet 
some of the articles composing the cargoes, such as ivory, apes, 
and peacocks, were certainly not imported on both occasions. ’ 
(p. 531.) We shall afflict the patience of our readers with the 
investigation of only two more of Dr Steuart’s mistakes. 

With the usual partiality of editors, he thinks fit to depreciate 
the merits of Livy, in order to exalt those of his own author. 
We do not, however, look on this circumstance as a very decided 
proof of bad literary taste, as we think it likely that Dr Steuart 
might admire this historian more, if he was better acquainted 
with him. In the following pleasant tale, any deficiency of know- 
ledge is amply atoned for by ingenuity. 

* Among the declaimers at Rome, in the time of Augustus, Livy, 
inaletter, as it is supposed, addressed to his son, celebrates one teach- 
er in particular, who used to recommend to his scholars to disguise or 
darken their meaning as much as possible (cxorZe was the Greek word 
he used to express his idea) ; thus intending that they should obtain 
the highest possible excellence of style. On one of his scholars, ac- 
cordingly, who had been successful at his exercise beyond the rest, he 
bestowed this incomparable eulogium. ‘ Tanto melior; ne ego qui- 
dem intellexi!’—** Most excellent! ”’ says the master; “‘ so ver 
good, that I am even unable to understand it myself.” Vol. I. 399, 

Whether Dr Steuart dreamed this, invented it waking, or from 
whence he got it, we are utterly at a loss to divine. He cites, 
indeed, a passage from Quintilian, which contains a part of the 
story, but nothing, certainly, which connects it with the style of 
Livy. We subjoin it; but we imagine the reader will not find 
in it one syllable of Livy’s celebrating this delightful teacher, 
or concerning a letter to his son: indeed, from the five first 
words of the sentence, we should rather be led to conclude, 
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that Livy was censuring the practice which he recorded.— 
* Neque id novum vitium est; cam jam apud Titam Livium 
inveniam fuisse precepterem aliquem, qui discipulos obscu- 
rare, que dicerent, juberet, Graeco verbo utens, exonew, Un- 
de illa scilicet egregia laudatio, tando melior : ne ego quidem in- 
tellexi’ (Quint. de Inst. Orat.|. 8.2.) The three following pas- 
sages of this same historian are, in Dr Steuart’s opinion, uncom- 
monly dark and unintelligible; and a learned and ingenious 
friend of his (vol. I. 400,) could not explain them in less than 
several closely written quarto pages. ‘ Injurias, et non redditas 
res ex foedere, quee repetitee sint, et ego regem nostrum Cluilium, 
causam hujusce esse belli, audisse videor: nee te dubito, Tulle, 
eadem pre te ferre.’ (lib. I. 28.) * In hac tantarum expecta- 
‘tione rerum, sollicita civitate, dictatoris primum creandi mentio 
orta; sed nec quo anno, nec quibus consulibus, quia ex factione 
Tarquinia essent (id quoque enim traditur) parum creditum sit, 
nec quis primum dictator creatus sit, satis constat.’ (lib. II. c. 18.) 
Dr Steuart should not here have omitted to state, that in the 
Bodleian manuscript of the first Decad of Livy, the words from 
quia to nec quis, which assuredly contain the only difficulty, are not 
found: but even if we retain them, we have nothing more than 
one sentence within another, not at all harder to be explained 
than the ‘ multis sibi quisque imperium petentibus’ of Sellust, 
which, on another occasion, Dr Steuart is at no loss to under- 
stand (Vol. I. 289.), and which he will not suffer honest Roger 
Ascham to stumble at. 

* But one of the most extraordinary passages in all Livy is (Vol. I. 
p- 400.), where the historian says, ‘ Augebatur ferox Tullia, nihil 
materia in viro neque ad cupiditatem, neque ad audaciam esse, ’ 
(1. 1. 46.) ; and then adds of her, ‘ spernere sororem, quod virum 
nacta muliebri cessaret audacia.’ { Jbid. 

This really appears to us infinitely ridiculous. We remember 
construing these passages, and perfectly comprehending them, at 
least a year before we left school. Nor can we believe, that any 
moderate scholar can fix his eye on them for five minutes, with- 
out most satisfactorily apprehending the meaning of the historian. 
But Dr Steuart has not yet done with Livy; nor have we quite 
done with Dr Steuart on the same subject. 

‘ The great peculiarity,’ he tells us, (Vol. I. p. 397.) ‘ in the ftyle 
of Livy feems to be this, that whilft his narrative is graceful and flowing, 
far more fo, indeed, than that of either Salluft or Thucydides, he de- 
¥iates into an abrupt and affected manner in the {peeches, of which the 
very reverfe was rather to have been expected. Take, for example, the 
fpeech of Junius Brutus in an aflembly of the people after the fall of 
Tarquin, when he endeavours to persuade the dethroned prince to go into 
exile, (1. 2. c. 2.) 5 the fpeech of Mucius Scxvola to Porfenna the Etruf- 
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can king, 1. 2. c. 2. (it should be c. 12.) ; the speeches against the 
decemvirs; 1. 3. c. 52. &c. They are by far too long to be quoted 
in this place. 

Atter the specimens we have already seen of Dr Steuart’s mo- 
deration as to the length of his quotations, we should not have 
suspected him of delicacy on this head: we are therefore half 
inclined to suspect, that he may not very lately have seen the 
speeches referred to; as, when taken all together, they do not 
amount to much more than fifty lines in an octavo page. Butif, 
by this insinuation, we slander his character as a scholar, he can 
doubtless set himself fair again with the world by pointing out 
* the speech of Junius Brutus, in an assembly of the people, af- 
ter the fall of Tarquin, when he endeavours to persuade the de- 
throned prince to go into exile!’ Our Journal is liable to fall 
into the hands of mere English readers, or we would not insult 
those of another description by informing them, that by this non- 
sense, Dr Steuart evidently demonstrates his utter ignorance of 
the latter part of the first, and the former part of the second book 
of Livy. The Romans rose against the regal government, whilst 
Tarquin was absent from Rome at the siege of Ardea; nor was 
he ever afterwards admitted within the gates. Consequently, he 
never could have been in an assembly of the cape ; and, had he 
contrived to get amongst them, they most likely would have torn 
him to pieces. Neither, after the first rising of the people, did 
Brutus ever come to a personal conference with the dethroned 
prince. The speech which is the subject of this lamentable blun- 
der, is made by Brutus to Collatinus, his colleague in the consul- 
ship ; of whom, as allied to the blood-royal, the people, though 
probably with little cause, entertained a jealousy, which com- 
pelled him to quit not only his office, but his country: 

Thus much for Dr Steuart’s pretensions as a critic upon Livy. 
Let us now see how far he atones for this ignorance of so cele- 
brated a Latin classic, by a more accurate acquaintance with a 
Greek historian. In Vol. IL: p. 531, we have the following 
quotation from Herodotus. 

** Except in that particular part which is contiguous to Asia, the 

whole of Africa is sutrounded by the sea. The first person who 

proved this, was, as far as we are able to judge, Necho, king of 

Egypt. When he had desisted from his attempt to join, by a ca- 

nal, the Nile with the Arabian Gulph, he despatched some vessels, 

under the conduct of Pheenicians, with directions to pass by the co- 
lumns of Hercules, and, after penetrating the northern ocean, to return 
to Egypt. These Phenicians, taking their course from the Red 

Sea, entered the Southern ocean. On the approach of autumn, 

they landed in Libya, and planted some corn in the place where 

they happened to find themselves: when this was ripe, and they 
VOL: XI. No. 22, Ee 
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“* had cut it down, they again departed. Having thus consumed two 
“* years, they, in the third, passed the columns of Hercules, and re- 
turned to Egypt. (Beloe’s Translation, Vol. II. p. 216—217.} 

With this Mr Beloe we have fortunately no immediate con- 
cern. It is the forfeiture of Dr Steuart’s claims as a Greek 

sclwlar, in adopting this piece of choice translation, which we 
havFto lament. Now, the only meaning which the exeeption- 
able part of this version bears, is this:—that Necho ordered the 
Phoenicians to pass the columns of Hercules, and, after pene- 
trating the Northern (which might with more propriety be term- 
ed the Western or Atlantic) ocean, to sai] southward down the 
western side of Africa, till they doubled the Cape of Good Hope, 
and thus to return by the eastern side. Now, it is certainly ra- 
ther remarkable, that the Phecnicians, in receiving these orders 
from an absolute monarch, whose nod would probably have been 
a/sufficient signal for taking their heads off, should immediately 
set out in their voyage precisely'the contrary way; namely sailing 
first southwards down the eastern coast of Africa, and then re- 
turning northwards by the western, till they came to the columns 
of Hercules, which they y¥ passed, and finished their course to 
Eyypt by the Mediterranean. It remains to be inquired, if thi: 
rah and pervicacious conduct of these Pheeniciuns, appears in 
the original Greek. [It runs thus ;— 

oe Agen fev yae daror SOUTH, Swe WeeieuTosy any orev auTy 


$ %eOS THe 
Aciny esl 5° Nixw ts Avyvaticy Bucirtes MOwWTe, TAY HEELEC sOeetr, eceTes 
okavres* os arts TE THP diogina tMusTaeTe opvoecay, THY % Te NEAL Otexycay 
&s Tov A ea Biov KOAWOV, omemeuys Doivinees avdeas WAcimer, evTiirmmivos és TE 
cmicw Ot “HeawAmoy STLASAY SxmAiY tw to THY Bogysny Cararcur, as BTH 


; Auyuntorv anucnerbas. cooper Oevr es ay os Dosvinss, extang K evegns KAA MOLLE ME 


s- 
OxrAnrons, emriov THY Nosim baraccay, ows %& yivoiro Pdivemagor, %LOTKOv~ 


TH MY CTLCLTKOY THY YN¥, ive txaeorors Tas AsBuns mAgovTic sytvoimTo, xa We 
vaTxOoV Toy auUnTor" begioavris a ay Tov GiToyv EM ACY. wott due tTtay dsl ertor- 
Tov, TETwH eT nourfavrts “HeaxAnies CTNARS, AMixovte t¢ AiyvmToy. "i ( He- 
rod. Melpom. 42. Sat.) 

The literal English of the words which cause the blunder, is 
this :—He (viz. Necho) sent away some Pheenicians (of course, 
from the place where, in the words immediately preceding, he is 
stated to bave been, 7. ¢. from the Arabian Gulph), ordering 
them to make their homeward voyage, or, in their return home, 
to sail (t re omicw sxwacur) through the colamns of Hercules, til! 
they got into the Northern sea, that is, the Mediterranean, which 
bounds Heyt on the north, and thus to return to that country 

Though there are some passages of the translation. expressed 
with neatness and animation, we cannot help saying, that Dr 
Steuart’s general style is very far from attractive. Scimetimes it is 
rendered ridiculous by a sort of counterfeit g grandeur ; at others, 
it is extremely deficient in perspicuity ; whilst its general diflus- 
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iveness is but ill adapted to convey to an English reader an idea 
of that nervous brevity, which is the peculiar characteristic ot 
his original author. We shall give a few examples. The pomp- 
ous verbosity of the following passage is quite ludicrous. 

* A few days after the debarkation of the troops, intelligence being 
brought that a valuable magazine of corn and other stores had been 
formed at Corcina, then in the hands of the enemy, Sallust was des- 
patched with a detachment of the fleet, and peremptory orders to 
make himself master of the island. ‘‘ As to the possibility of the 
attempt, ”? said Cesar to his lieutenant in giving him his instructions, 
** it is needless to deliberate: our circumstances are such as admit of 
no room for delay, and no excuse for disappointment." The vigor- 
ous character of Sallust was not calculated to disappoint the confi; 
dence thus reposed in him; and he executed the service with equal 
celerity and success,’ (Essay I. Vol. I. p. 56.) 

The reader, we presume, would hardly guess, that the whole 
of the vigour displayed upon this occasion, ‘consisted in peace- 
ably landing upon the island, from whence the former coni- 
mander had as vigorously run away, and where the inhabitants, 
who were favourably disposed to the dictator’s interests, receiv- 
ed his lieutenant with open arms, Our next extract is a descrip - 
tion of a garden; which, we think, would do full as well for the 
gardens of Alcinous, or of Babylon, or indeed for any garden 
that was ever described. 

* The other front of Sallust’s house looked to the gardens. Here, 
every beauty of nature, and every embellishment of art, seem to have 
heen assembled, which could delight or gratify the senses. Umbra- 
geous walks, open parterres, and cool porticoes, displayed their va- 
rious attractions. Amidst shrubs and flowers of every hue and odour, 
interspersed with statues of the most exquisite workmanship ; pure 
streams of water preserved the verdure of the earth, and the temper- 
ature of the air; and while on the one hand the distant prospect 
caught the eye, on the other the close retreat invited to repose or 
meditation. (Essay I. Vol. I. p. 64.) 

Of the three passages which immediately follow, the two first 
are, to us, unintelligible; and, in the feeble periphrasis of the 
jast, it is with difficulty that we recognize the meaning of the 
original. 

* Concerning your munificence and liberality, what further need [ 
say, than is so fully attested by the world; whose applause is unable 
to keep pace with your merits; whose diligence shall sooner sink an- 
der the labour of commendation, than your efforts relax in the career 
of glory?’ (Vol. I. p. 450, I. Epist. to Ces. ) 

© On due consideration, notwithstanding, we shall find, that man, 
above all creatures, is gifted with excellence and energy ; althougli 
the one he degrades, and the other he misapplies ; in his pursuits tar 
inore frequently without diligence, than talents to direct it, or time 
for their exertion.” (Vol. Il. p:$23.) 

Kez 
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‘ But the ruffian who stabs in the dark, men of courage and vir- 
tue are not prepared to resist: they are ignorant of his arts, and un- 
suspicious ef his purposes ; and they too often perish by the blow. ” 
(I. 456.) 

The Latin of this last passage is, ‘ occulta pericula neque fa- 
cere, neque vitane, bonis in promptu est.’ (Orat. ad Cees. in: 
Lat. edit.—2, 8vo, Var. p. 522.) 

The dignity of historical language might have been better 
maintained by a more sober English for the word dolum (Vol. 
II. 36.) than ‘ hellish artifice.’ In what follows, there is a re- 
dundant nominative, viz. they. 

‘ That profligate set of men, seeing the impression made by the 
battering engines, and’ their own situation wholly desperate, they 
conveyed’ to the royal palace all the gold and silver, and other va- 
luable property they could collect.’ (Vol. II. p. 437.) 

Again, in the following passage, the members of the sentence 
are improperly disjoined ; and the meaning of ad id locorum is 
mistaken : these words certainly refer to Marius’s time of life ; 
not to the period of Rome. * Tamen is ad id locorum (nam 
postea ambitione preeceps datus est) consulatuin appetere non 
audebat.’ (Bell. Jugurth. ¢. 63. 8vo. var.) 

* Such was Marius once ; ere ambition corrupted his heart, and 
fatally urged him to the wildest excesses. In that period, even a 
man like Marius had not, as yet, ventured to offer himself for the 
supreme magistracy.’ (Vol. 1]. p. 420.) 

Dr Johnson, who, in the spirit of sound eriticism, laughed at 
Blackwell for his absurd titles of § secretary at war,’ and ¢ pay- 
raster and commissary general,’ in the service of * Augustus, ’ 
(Pref. p. 29.) would hardly have been less amused at ¢ plenipo- 
easderles ’ for * legatos,’ (Jugurth. Bell. 103. v. 2. p. 454.) or 
the phrase * pending the negotiation,’ (v. 2. 485.) for ¢ interea,’ 
in the following passage, ‘ Legatis potestas eundi Romam fit : 
ab consule inferea inducie postulabantur. ’ (Jugurth. Bell.c. 104.) 
Nor do we think that the same critic would have been much more 
tolerant to the following translation. 

* Resolvirig to alter the disposition of his troops, fe instantly form- 
éd thé line to the front, in the right division, that flank being next the 
enemy. The order he chose was that of three lines, the first covered 
and supported by the two others. The slingers and archers were or- 
dered mto the intervals between the companies of foot ; and all the 
cavalry posted on the wings. Having encouraged the men by a con- 
cise speech, such as the nature of his situation and the shortness of 
the time would permit, he commanded the whole to file off from the 
left, and marched down, in co/nmn, to the plain.’ (Vol. Tl. p. 399.) 

The original is,—* ]bi commutatis ordinibus, in dextro latere, 
quod proxumum hostis erat, triplicibus subsidiis aciem instruxit : 
inter manipulos funditores, et sagittarios dispertit, equitatum o- 
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emnem in cornibus locat:; ac pauca pro tempore mnilites' hortatus, 
aciem, sicut instruxerat, transversis principits in planum deducit.” 
( Bell. Jugurth. 49.) Dr Steuart calls this * clothing the milita- 
ry part of the narrative in an appropriate dress ; without which, 
(he thinks) in the present diffusion of military ideas throughout 
the island, it could have been perused with no pleasure, by a 
reader of discernment.’ (Pref. p. 29.) 

From what has been said, our readers may without much diffi- 
culty infer, that we are not like ‘ly to agree w vith Dr Steuart, that 
; his will probs ably ¢ be the last timethat the true principles of trans- 

ition will need to be defended by a formal discussion.’ ( Pref. p.23.) 
After all, however, the translation is tolerable enough ; and if it 
tad been printed by itself, in a cheap volume, might have had a 
fair chance of becoming popular among lazy schoolboy Ss, or even 

f being occasionally pored on by ladies who had pretensions to 

arning, Asitis, we really cannot conscientiously join the wor- 
thy author, in recommending it to the use of * the great schools of 
the kingdom’ (Pref. p.3y.), though we conceive that there exists, 
in its exorbitant price, a much more serious obstacle to its being 
«dopted in them, than the want of our apprebation. Whether it 
will make its way into-Germany, as its author seems to expect, 
(vol. I. p.418.), and, if it does, whether the pockets.and the pa- 
tience of German readers will enable them to benefit by it, we do 
jot pretend to determine; but we will venture to predict, that, in 
cur own island, its circulation will not be very extensive. 


Arr. XI. Britain independent of Commerce ; or, Proofs deduced 
/rom andnvestigation into the true Causes of the Wealth of Nations, 
“that our Riches, Prosperity and Power are derived from Resour- 
ces inherent in ourselves, and would not be affected, even though our 
Commerce were annihilated. By Wittiam Spence, F. L. S. 
The Third Edition. Cadell & Davies. London, 1807. 


‘fiisom the sensation which this pamphlet has excited, we werena- 
turally led to expect that some important truths were brought 

to light in it, which had been totally overlooked by preceding po- 
litical economists, although of a nature to afford peculiar consola- 
tion under the present lowering aspect of public affairs. We-were 
2 good deal disappointed, therefore, to find in it merely a restate- 
sent and application to the present state of things, of the doctrine 
of the French economists, with only one slight alteration for the 
better, and with two or three antiquated errors retained, which 
— ingenious writers had long since most successfully exposed. 
, however, we consider the talent of making important truths 
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familiar to the general mass of society, almost as valuable as the 
original discovery of them, we were prepared to give Mr Spence 
no smal! decree of praise, if it had appeared, that the impression 
which his publicerion had made, was to be attributed to the pecu- 
liar fore angioge, or happiness of iliustration, with which he 
had stated any old truths: But as, after a careful perusal, we are 
ata) point out to the reader any passages of this description, 
we are compelled to conclude, that the present extraordinary crisis 
of public affairs, which has given occasion to the ephemeral title ~ 
of the pamphlet, ‘ogcther with the attention which has been re- 
peatedly drawn to t in a journal of great circulation, must more 
ihan divide with MrSpence, the credit derived from its popularity. 
Such being cur ceveral impressions, we perhaps owe soine apology 
to our reacers for making it the subject of serious discussion; but 
it wili be recollected, that one of our professed objects has al- 
ways been, to use our feeble endeavours in assisting the public judg- 
ment on those topics to which its attention was actually directed ; 
and consequently, that the mere popularity of any work gives it a 
claim upon our attention, independently of its intrinsic merits. 

As Mr Spence’s production is not very long, we will advert to 
the principal parts of it, nearly in the order in which they occur; 
at jeast where his desultory mode of treating the subject will ad- 
mit; noticing, as we go along, the errors into which we conceive 
he has fallen, 

After some preliminary matter on Bonaparte, and on the gra- 

ification which the public must feel at being convinced by the ar- 
guments about to be propounded to them,— Mr Spenee proceeds 
to express a very safe and laudable opinion, that gold and silver 
alone do not constitute wealth,—and to give a definition of wealth, 
to which we by no means object, but which we think will be 
found, together with his opinion respecting the value of the pre- 
cious metals, in direct opposition to the doctrines which he after- 
wards maintains. 

Mr Spence divides the political economists, who have investi- 
gated the sources of national wealth, into two great classes,—the 
mercantile sect, and the agricultural sect; without noticing the fol- 
lowers of Dr Smith, who hoid a middle doctrine, and amongwhom 
we conceive by far the greatest portion of truth will be found to 
lye. As Dr Smit! has endeavoured to refute both these sects, he 
certainly cannot be properly classed in either; yet, entirely to 
exclude him trom smong ihose who have investigated the sources 
of national wealth, dyes not seem to imply much discrimination in 
the outset of 2 discussion on » subject of political economy. Mr 
Spence next proceeds to state the well known argument of M. 
Qluesnai on the unprodicciveness of manufactures ; and in a sub- 
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sequent page, alludes to the confused and unintelligible attempt of 
Dr Smith to refute it. Though we are reviewing MrSpence, and 
not the economists, it may not be irrelevant to the general ques- 
tion, or to the reflection on De Smith, here noticed, to observe, 
that if the arguments of Dr Smith had been expressly directed 
against the definition of productiveness given by the economists, 
as evidently too confined to include all national wealth, instead of 
against the natural consequences respecting manufactures, which 
followed from this confined definition, we conceive that they 
would have been satisfactory; as we are of opinion, that they really 
do prove, that manufactures are productiveof national wealth inde- 
pendenily of the circumstance of whether they do or de not pro- 
duce a net rent. We ailude particularly to the third argument ad- 
duced by Dr Smith, * which has often been controverted by the 
friends of the economical system; but as to which we agree en- 
tirely with the illustrious author, viz. that the rea] revenue of 
the whole society is to be.estimated, not only by all the food that 
is consumed, but also, by all the manufactures and commodities 
of all kinds which are produced during that consumption, or, 
what amounts to nearly the same thing, by the value of all that 
each individual in the country.consumes, which evidently con- 
sists, not only in a certain pertion of food, but in a certain quan- 
tity of manufactures, and other commodities in addition.to it. In 
confirmation of this opinion, we will only make one observation, 
which to us, we confess, appears conclusive. If the food.given 
to an artificer were, like the seeds committed to the earth, f 
lutely thrown away, unless they yielded a greater return, we mit 
be disposed to agree with the economists, that the production of 
a net rent is essential to the increase of wealth; but as we know 
of no other important use of food but that of being applied in 
the support of human creatures, and as, in performing this oflice, 
it fulfils its appropriate and final destination, we cannot see how 
a country can be said to be poorer for this consumption ; on the 
contrary, we should say, and we think that the economists ought 
to agree with us, that, putting manufactures out of the question, 
any particular district of country would be called richer on ac- 
count of its producing a greater quantity of corn, and of being 
able to support equally well a greater number of human creatures ; 
but if this be allowed, it follows incontestably, that a country is 
enriched by manufactures, not merely.in proportion to the excess 
of their value above the food and raw materials of which they 
may be said to be composed, but in proportion ta the whole of 
their value, when fit for consumption, in clear addition to the 
{ood consumed during their preparation. 


* Vol. II. p. 23, 6th Edition. 
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Mr Spence so far differs from the economists, as to be of opi- 
nion, that, in the state of landed property in Europe, which has 
resulted from the feudal system, manufactures have formed, and 
must continue to form, the principal stimulus to agriculture. In 
this, he nearly follows the mode of treating the subject adopted 
by Dr Smith ; and this is the only point in which he appears to 
us to have differed from the economists with success; but it is 
only a very partial improvement, as he still retains the opinion, 
that manufactures are ‘ no source at all of national wealth,’ ex- 
cept in as far as they furnish a powerful stimulus to an increased 
cultivation of the soil. ‘The general grounds of our entire dis- 
sent from this opinion, we have stated in the preceding para- 
graph ; but we cannot quit the subject of home manufactures, 
without noticing an important error, into which Mr Spence has 
fallen, on the subject of trading profits. 

He asserts roundly, that no addition can be made to the na- 
tional wealth by the accumulation of profits in the hands of the 
home trader ; and to illustrate this position, or, in the stronger 
janguage of Mr Spence, to demonstrate it, he takes the instance 
of a coachmaker, whom he supposes to sell a coach for sixty 
quarters of corn, which it had cost him fifty to make; and he 
observes, that if the coachmaker becomes ten pounds richer in 
consequence of the profitable transfer, the landholder or purchaser 
of the coach, whoever he may be, will be ten pounds poorer than 
if he had got it at the original cost ; and, consequently, that the 
national wealth is just the same after the transfer, as before. 
Taking an individual transaction of this kind after the commodity 
is made, we might allow the first part of this observation ; though 
the consequence with respect to national wealth would by no 
means follow, as both parties may fairly be said to have gained, 
by having obtained what they wanted, in exchange for what they 
did not want. But, independently of this consideration, we would 
observe, in the first place, that it is quite clear, the coach would 
never have existed, if the coachmaker could obtain no profits ; 
and, in the next place, that the ten quarters of corn beyond the 
original cost of the commodity, and other quarters coliected in 
the same way by similar transters, perform, in the hands of the 
master-manufacturer, a most important oflice in the production 
of national wealth. Various sums which would otherwise be 
spent as revenue, are accumulated by these means into the form of 
capital, by which the master. manufacturer is enabled to command 
such a quantity of raw materials,—such a quantity of food and 
élothing, in the shape of wages to his workmen,—and such a 
quantity of the necessary machinery for carrying on his trade, as, 
in the existing state of the market, is best suited to that division 
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of labour, and application of his materials, which will enable 
him to produce the greatest quantity of commodities at the least 
cost ; by which process, not only future production is facilitated, 
and manufactures multiplied, but, as a necessary consequence, 
they come cheaper to the purchaser; and the whole socicty is 
decidedly enriched by the greater abundance of consumable com- 
modities produced in it. 

If it were not for the establishment of this system of com- 
merce and manufactures which Mr Spence is here attempting 
to depreciate, and for the skill and dexterity which it engen- 
ders, it is perfectly evident that the coach, which is now con- 
structed by a quantity of labour which can be maintained with 
fifty quarters of grain, could not have been put together by 
twice as much labour. If men had not been trained to coach- 
making by those gainful establishments and that subdivision 
of labour which constitute the commercial system, it is obvious 
that it would have taken at least twice as many men, and twice 
as long a time, to manufacture a coach, as it does now with the 
benefit of these establishments. ‘There must also have been a 
proportionately g greater waste of materials. If acoach, therefore, 
be a part of wealth, it is evident, that wealth must be igcreased 
by that system of commerce and subdivided labour by which 
coaches are multiplied with less consumption either of food or 
materials. The case is precisely the same with every other pro- 
duction of industry ; and the multiplication of every thing which 
contributes to the comfort or delight of human beings, is evi- 
dently dependent, in a great degree, on that accumulation of ca- 
pital, and that perfection of manufacture, which Mr Spence cone 
ceives to make no addition to the wealth of a couotry. For our 
own parts, we know not whence is derived that proud preemi-~ 
nence which England enjoys in agricultural and manufacturing 
capital, which enables her to cultivate her lands so well with 
such few hands; and, with the price of labour at two shillings a- 
day, to contend in the low price of muslins with the natives of 
India, who work for an eighth part of the sum,—unless it be to 
the accumulation and skilful direction of the profits derived from 
the transfers here described ; and it is to be sure a most gross in- 
consistency in Mr Spence, who thinks that we are not enriched 
by foreign commerce, and that expenditure is the sole duty of the 
landholder, to treat as unproductive the only remaining source of 
that capital which makes a part of his definition of wealth. 

Mr Spence, however, seems to be of opinion, that there is an- 
other far more powerful source of riches to a nation, which Dr 
Smith has overlooked ; and ‘ that the extension of the wealth of 
a society depends on the yearly expenditure of the revenue which 
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the land proprietors derive from the soil.’ It is absolutely neces- 
sary, he says, that they should spend this revenue; and, ‘ so 
jong as they perform this duty, every thing goes on in its proper 
train.” 

It must really be a great consolation to the landed gentlemen of 
this country to hear, that, in spending the whole of their incomes, 
to which they are generally sufficiently prompted by inclination, 
they are performing so patriotic a duty; and we doubt not that 
they will confer some signal mark of their approbation upon Mr 
Spence, if he succeeds in establishing thew very high public de- 
serts on account of this most usual and not very arduous part 
of their conduct. But without meaning to detract from the me- 
rits of a set of men for whom we have the most sinoere respect ; 
we would just observe, that in the present state of society, they 
would not, with us at least, forfeit the fair character which they 
have hitherto enjoyed, if they were occasionally to lay by a little 
for younger children when they have large families; nor would 
they, in our eyes, be guilty of any great crime towards the State, 
even if so many as were so disposed, and there would be no great 
danger of their numbers being prodigious, were to be as parsimo- 
nious as Mr Elwes. While the greatest part of the land in the 
country is let in farms, and all the rest is cultivated for profit, and 
is generally best cultivated where most profits are saved, the par- 
simony of some landlords would in no respect impede the flow 
of raw produce into the market for the general use of the so- 
ciety ; and the savings so obtained would operate precisely in the 
same manner on the general prosperity of the country, as the ac- 
cumulation of the profits of trade before alluded to. 

We are perfectly ready to admit, that consumption must exist 
somewhere, or there.could be no production; and that there are li- 
mits to the accumulation of capital, though we do not know where 
to place them: but we are strongly disposed to believe, that produc- 
tion generates consumption, as well as consumption production ; 
‘and that an increasing capital naturally produces an increased use 
of consumable commodities, from the greater cheapness of manu- 
factures, the comparative higher price of labour, the improved cul- 
tivation of the soil, the more rapid increase of population, and 
the constant growth of an important class of consumers living 
upon the profits of stock, and the interest of money. There 
cannot, in our conception, be a more gross error, than to con- 
sider, as Mr Spence does, the land proprietors as almost the sole, 
er, at least, the principal consumers in the country. They were 
so perhaps four hundred years ago; but almost every subsequent 
year has diminished their relative importance in this light. Our 
jandlords at present have not the distribution of much above « 
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fourth part of the value of the raw produce raised in the country; 
and our readers already know, that we consider the gross revenue 
of the society as greatly exceeding the gross produce of the soil. 

We can form no guess at the portion of manufactures consumed 
in London by our land proprietors ; but we should conceive that 
it was comparatively not very considerable; and that our cotton 
manufacturers would be more alarmed at a non-consumption a- 
greement among the wives, daughters, and maid-servants of 
tradesmen and labourers, than among the country gentlemen. 

It is very far from being true, that the manufacturer derives the 
whole of his revenue from the land proprietor.. He derives indeed 
his food, and whatever raw materials he may wantof home growth, 
which, we are most perfectly ready to acknowledge, are the most 
important, because the most necessary part of his revenue: but 
for his clothes, his houses, his furniture, and numberless other 
articles of comfort and convenience, which unquestionably form 
a part of the revenue he consumes, and often the largest part, 
he is indebted to other manufacturers. Each manufacturer and 
artificer becomes a consumer to his brother manufacturers and 
artificers in different lines; and if history tells true, the states 
of Holland and Venice, particularly the latter, at the period of 
their greatest prosperity, experienced all the enriching effects 
that can arise from a great consumption, without the aid of ma- 
ny land proprietors. “Nothing can be more ridiculous than the 
importane e which Mr Spence attaches to the circumstance of 
fifty landlords becoming parsimonious, which, according to his 
own caiculation, could only occasion a check on agriculture and 
manufactures to the amount of a million, while he regards as 
insignificant a check from the stoppage of foreign commerce to 
the amount of fifty millions, which, in the actual state of things, 
would operate precisely in the same way, and only be different 
from the greatness of its extent. We are quite certain, that, in 
those feelings, the manufacturers in our great staples of wool- 
lens, guy r, iron, &c. as well as cotton, cannot sympathize with 
him; and, while they would treat with the most perfect indiffer- 
ence the threat of a few landlords to imitate Mr Elwes s, they may 
not be able to contemplate, with the same unconcern, the loss of 
all the lack-land consumers of Kurope or America, 

We come now to Mr Spence’s main argument against foreign 
commerce, which we suppose must be considered as the one by 
which he means to stand or fail, as it is only by the establish- 
ment of this argument to the satisfaction of the public, that 
he can justisfy his title-page, to which he has called so much 
attention. A few observatious, we think, will be sufficient to 
thow how completely be has bewildered himself on this subject, 
in one of the worst parts of the system of the economists,—their 
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doctrine of the exchange of equivalents ; and how totally uncon- 
scious he seems to be of the true nature of foreign commerce. 
Bat, lest we should unintentionally misrepresent Mr Spence’s 
meaning on so important a point, we shall quote the passages in 
which his principal positions and proofs are advanced ; and they 
will serve as a fair specimen of the style in which the pamphiet 
is written. 

* As all commerce naturally divides itself into commerce of import 
and export, I shall, in the first place, endeavour to prove, that no 
riches, no increase of nattonal wealth can in any case be derived from 
commerce of import; and, in the next place, that although national 
wealth may, in some cases, be derived from commerce of export, 
yet that Britain, in consequence of particular circumstances, has not 
derived, nor does derive, trom this branch of commerce, any portion 
of her national wealth ; ve ¢ msequently, that her riches, ‘her pro- 
sperity, and her power, are intrinsic, derived from her own resources, 
independent of commerce, bel might and will exist, even though 
her trade should be annihilated. These positions, untenable as at 
first glance they may seem, I do not fear of being able to establish 
to the satisfaction of those who will dismiss from their minds the 
deep-rooted prejudices with which, on this subject, they are warped; 
and who, no longer contented with examining the mere surface of 
things, shall determine to penetrate through every stratum of the 
mine which conceals the grand truths of political economy. ’ 

After this bold intimation of his intentions, he thus proceeds 
to establish his positions; inclining, as the reader will see, rather 
more to that easy and impressive figure of speech called assertion, 
than to that more difficult and duller one of proof, 

* Every one must allow, that for whatever a nation purchases in a 
foreign market, it gives an adequate value, either in money, or in 
wther goods; so far then, certainly, it gains no profit nor addition 
to its wealth; it has changed one sort of wealth for another, but 
it has not increased the amount it was before possessed of. ‘Thus, 
when the India Company has exchanged a quantity of bullion with 
the Chinese for tea, no one will say that this mere exchange is any 
increase of national wealth. We have gained a quantity of tea, 
but we have parted with an equal value of gold and silver; and if 
this tea were sold at home for exactly the same sum that had been 
given for it, it would be allowed on ali hands, that no wealth had 
accrued to the nation from this transfer. But because goods, bought 
at a foreign market, and sold at home, have their value consider- 
ably augmented by the charge of transporting them, the duty paid 
to government, the profit of the merchant, importer, &c. ; it is con- 
tended by the disciples of the mercantile system, that this increased 
value is so much profit to the nation,—so much addition to the a- 
mount of national wealth. Thus, a quantity of tea, say they, which 
has cost in China 1000/., will, by the charges and profits which have 
eccurred upon it, previous to its exposure for sale in England, have 
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its value augmented to 1500/., and will be sold for that sum at home. 
Since then the tea cost but 1000/. and has been sold for 1500/., is not 
this 500/. an addition to national wealth? To this question I answer, 
No ; certainly not.. There is no doubt but the persons concerned in 
this transaction have gained a profit, and have added to their indi- 
vidual wealth. The ship-owner has added to his wealth by the 
freight of the tea; the underwriter by his premiums of imsurance 
upon it: the government has increased the revenue by the duties of 
customs and excise; and the East India Company has augmented 
its dividend by the profit gained upon this article. But the question 
s, from whence have these profits of the ship-owner, the underwrit- 
ter, the government, and the East India Company been derived ? 
Have they not been drawn from the consumers of this tea? and is it 
not as clear as the noon day, that whatever the former have gained, 
the latter have lost; that the latter are exactly poorer in proportion 
as the former are richer; and in short, that a transfer, not a crea 
tion of wealth has taken place? If this tea had been sold for 1000/., 
the bare sum which it cost, would the nation have been poorer than 
if it were sold for 1500/.? Certain/y not. In this case, the consumers 
of the tea would have kept in their pockets the 500/. which, on the 
other supposition, they transferred to the pockets of the ship-owner, 
the insurer, &c.; but the national wealth would be neither increased 
nor dimimished. 

‘ The same reasoning is applicable to all commerce of import. In 
every case the value of an article is what it has cost in the foreign mar 
ket ; and whatever it is sold for more than this, is a transter of wealth 
from the consumers of the article to those who gain a profit by it : 
but in no instance is there any addition to national wealth created by 
this branch of commerce. 

These are the principal arguments by which Mr Spence con- 
troverts the notion of wealth being derived from a commerce of 
import. The following are his concessions in favour of the com- 
merce of export. 

‘ If it be clear that no increase of national wealth can be derived 
from commerce of import, it is on the other hand equally plain, that in 
some cases an increase of national wealth may be derived from com- 
merce of export. The value obtained in foreign markets for the ma- 
nufactures which a nation exports, resolves itseif into the value of the 
food which has been expended in manufacturing them, and the profits 
of the master-manulacturer and the exporting merchant. These pro- 
fits are undoubtedly national profit. ‘Thus, when a lace-manufacturer 
has been so Jong employed in the manufacturing a pound of flax into 
lace, that his subsistence during that period has cost 30/., this sum is 
the real worth of the lace; and if it be sold at home, whether for 30/. 
or 60/., the nation is, as has been shown, no richer for this manufac- 
ture. But if this lace be exported to another country, and there sold 
for 60/., it is undeniable, that the exporting nation has added 30/. tv 
its wealth by its sale, since the cost of it was only 30%.’ 
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Now, if Mr Spence had undertaken to prove the very reverse 
of the proposition here mamtained, and to show that commerce of 
import was profitable, and commerce of export not; we should 
have thought that he had a much more hopeful task in hand. For, 
to us, on the first glance, it appears inconceivable, how a nation 
can get paid for its exports but by its imports; and though we 
have taken Mr Spence’s hint, and have § no longer been content- 
ed to examine the mere surface of things,’ but have endeavour- 
ed ‘ to penetrate through every stratum of the mine which con- 
ceals the grand truths of political economy; ’ yet, strange to say ! 
our deep-rooted prejudices still remain, and we cannot see on 
these subjects with the eyes of Mr Spence. 

To justify, in some measure, our obstinacy, let us examine his 
Jast illustration; and we hope that the remarks to which it will 
give occasion, will throw some light on the whole passage quoted. 

Mr Spence allows, that if an English merchant exports laces 
or other goods which cost $0/. and sells them in a foreign coun- 
try for 60/., that the profit of 30/. is so much addition to the na- 
tional wealth. But how, we would ask, is this 30/. to get home ? 
If it comes in the shape of foreign goods, the whole transaction 
is immediately altered in the vocabulary of Mr Spence. It be- 
comes a commerce of import, an exchange of equivalents, from 
which no national wealth can possibly be derived. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that it should come home in the shape of gold 
and silver; and the inevitable result of Mr Spence’s reasonings is, 
that no foreign commercial transaction can enrich a nation, but 
the purchase of bullion. This certainly is not the doctrine of the 
economists; and is one of the instances alluded to at the com- 
mencement of these observations, in which Mr Spence retains 
some of the prejudices which they have so ably refuted. If he had 
attended to them on this subject, they would have told him, and 
told him truly, that a balance of trade paid in the precious me- 
tals, is the prs-aller of foreign commerce,* the last and most un- 
profitable resort, when one nation has exported a quantity of 
goods, and cannot find an equal value of foreign goods that are 
wanted at home, in return. But this result of Mr Spence’s rea- 
sonings, is not only contrary to the doctrines of the economists, 
but directly contrary to his own definition of wealth ; which, he 
says expressly, does not consist in gold and silver, but in ‘ abun- 
dance of capital, of cultivated and productive land, and of those 
things which man usually esteems valuable. ’ + 

We are astonished that the manner in which Mr Spence states 
the instance of the exporting merchant, did not lead him to the 
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true source of the national profit derived from the commerce of 
import ; for, as to the commerce of export, we can only consider 
it as profitable, because it is the necessary condition of getting 
imports. A slight alteration in Mr Spenee’s statenient will, we 
think, explain the matter. 

The English merchant exports what cost him 30/., and sells it 
in a foreign country for 60/. ‘ With 304. of this 604. he purchases 
a certain quantity of foreign goods, which his countrymen at 
home consider as of equal value with the goods exported ; and 
the undeniable evidence of their considering them in this light, is 
their willingness to give 302. for them. re, then, appears to 
be a fair exchange of equivalents: but, in addition to this, the 
merchant has got another 30/., which he lays out likewise in those 
foreign goods whieh he thinks are most wanted by his country- 
men; and these surplus goods flow in to the merchant, and 
through him to the nation, exactly like a rent paid in kind fronr 
a foreign country, which increases by its whole amount the quan- 
tity of consumable commodities in the nation which receives it. 
This view of the commerce of import, has, it must be confessed, 
every appearance of contributing to national wealth: but all this 
fair appearance of profit is at once dashed to pieces by Mr Spence, 
who says, that the goods flowing in, as just described, will be sold 
and consumed at home; that what the seller gains, the buyer 
loses ; and that, though the merchants may obtain ever so great 
profits, yet, as they must necessarily be collected from their pro- 
portionably impoverished customers, the national wealth cannot 
possibly be augmented. This is, to be sure, a most distressing 
argument, if true, from the almost universal manner in which it 
may be applied ; but we conceive it to be quite evident that it in- 
volves a most grievous fallacy. 

Let us suppose a case, which we hope may happen, though 
we confess our fears that it will not, greatly preponderate ;—let 
us suppose that the emperors of France, Russia, and Austria were 
to send to our fraternity of reviewers at Edinburgh, five hundred 
thousand quarters of corn, fifty thousand pipes of wine, and ten 
thousand poods of tallow, as a slender testimony of their sense of 
the benefits which they and their subjects have derived from our 
critical labours, of which, to ‘use the language of our great bard 
cn a still more important oceasion, * all Europe rings from side to 
side.’ [f, after having well lighted our apartments through the 
medium of one part of the present, and most fully refreshed our- 
sclves with the very seasonable supply of the other two, we were 
to-fee] the very natural ambition of being well dressed, as well as 
well fed, and were in-consequence tovsell a large part of the re- 
mainder for the purpose of improving our coats, and purchasing 
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other articles of comfort and convenience; would Mr Spence im- 
mediately apply to his unfortunate doctrine of equivalents, and as- 
sert, that though we might be enriched a little at the expense of 
our foreign friends by what they consumed in kind, yet all that 
we sold was paid for by the poor Scotch ; that what one party 
gained, the other host; and that the nation was not a grain the 
richer? Would it not still be true, whether the goods were sold 
in the country or not, that the consumable commodities in Scot- 
land were increased by five hundred thousand quarters of corn, 
fifty thousand pipes of wine, and ten thousand poods of tallow, 
and that the consequent increased consumption and enjoyinent of 
the inhabitants were entirely at the expense of the illustrious po- 
tentates who had sent so handsome a supply ? 

We really cannot distinguish the national profit derived from 
the incident here noticed, from that which is derived from the 
clear profits of a foreign merchant to the same amount, brought 
home in foreign goods: and the circumstance of their being sold 
at home, instead of being distributed gratis, so far from de- 
tracting from the national advantage, would, in our opinion; 
greatly add to it; as the wish to possess these desirable articles 
would stimulate many kinds of industry, and the consumable 
commodities of the country would be increased by much more 
than the goods imported. If Mr Spence were consistent in the 
application of his doctrine of equivalents, he would be com- 
pelled to say, that no part of the produce of a landed estate 
which was brought to market and sold, could contribute to na- 
tional wealth, because an equivalent was always given for it by 
the purchaser. We have no doubt, that even Mr Spence himself 
would start at this conclusion; and yet it is certain, that at the 
end of his pamphlet, when he is speaking of our colonial posses- 
sions, he has advanced some positions which, in point of absurdi- 
ty, do not fall short of the conclusion here noticed. As the mis- 
takes to which we allude belong entirely to the present subject, 
we will point them out before we quit it, that we may not have 
occasion to revert to it again. 

The economists would have told Mr Spence; * and he might 
have seen the point fully and clearly established in Mr Brougham’s 
able Ingutry into the Colonial Policpof the European Powers, that 
colonies ought to be considered as provinces of the mother coun- 
try, only to be distinguished from them by their want of conti- 
guity, This want of contiguity indeed is, in some points of 
view, a very important defect, particularly as it subjects them, 


* Des colonies sont des provinces de la metropole. Phisiocratie, 
seconde partie. Sommaire, p. 506: 
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and the capital employed upon them, to be cut off at once from 
the main body of the empire ; but there can be no doubt that, 
as long as the connexion exists, the national wealth derived from 
them is of the same nature as that from a contiguous province. 
The principal part of what Great Britain receives from her West 
Indian colonies, consists of remittances of rents and profits to 
the proprietors of West India estates living in England. These 
rents and profits, of course, greatly exceed in value all that goes’ 
from this country in the form of capital; and the balance is sent 
to the landlords in London, in the shape of sugar and rum, &c. 
Now we own that our intellectual optics can perceive no essential 
difference between this transaction and that which would take 
place in the case’ of a land proprietor living in London, who 
might choose to farm an estate which he had near Berwick upon 
Tweed, by means of an agent, and receive his rents in kind. 
He might occasionally remit some capital from London, in the 
shape of improved farming machinery, or of oats or clothing for 
his labourers, when these articles happened to be cheaper at Lon- 
don than at Berwick ; but a large balance in proportion to the 
value of his estate and the capital laid out upon it, would evi- 
dently be due to him ; and the agent would remit it in Berwick 
smacks (if they were not too much crowded with passengers), in 
the shape of wheat and malt. But Mr Spence observes, that the 
sugar and rum would be sold, and the profits collected from the 
customers in England.— So would the wheat and malt.— Where 
then is the difference ? 

On the subject of wealth derived from colonies, Mr Spence 
makes one of the oddest concessions which we ever recollect to 
have met with. He admits, ‘ that if the greater part of our 
colonial produce were sold with a profit to other nations, and 
if this profit were drawn either in gold or silver, or in any other 
wealth, into the mother country, we should then gain an acces- 
sion of wealth.’ * This, the reader will see, for we quote the 
author’s words, is merely an expression of Mr Spence’s opi- 
nion, that gold or silver, or any other wealth, is better ‘han 
colonial produce. Now we really think that this is a question 
which should be left to the choice and taste of the public; and 
as we have great reason, from experience, to expect, that, if 
they were left at liberty, they would employ the gold or silver, 
or other wealth acquired in the way proposed by Mr Spence, in 
the purchase of colonial produce, we really cannot see what 
great accession of wealth could be derived from this very round- 
about mode of getting at what they want. 

VOL, XI. NO, 22. Ff 
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The cultivation of the West India islands, however, by British 
capital, on account probably of the strong resemblance which it 
occasions between an English and a West Indian landlord, seems, 
in 2 slight degree, to have staggered Mr Spence; and on this sub- 
ject, he does not appear to us to speak quite in his usual high 
tone. But as soon as he looks towards the East, all his confidence 
returns, and he exultingly exclaims, * No one will pretend that 
the tea, &c. which we import from it, are raised by British capi- 
tal; and consequently every one must admit, that whatever may 
be the profit of the East India Company on the articles they im- 
port, the whole of it is drawn from the consumers of these arti- 
cles, and therefore that the dividends of the East India proprie- 
tors, are a mere transfer from the pockets of the community te 
them.’ * 

The first part of this observation we are by no means disposed 
to controvert. We are far from pretending, that the produce of 
the East is raised by British capital; but this acknowledgement, 
instead of detracting from the wealth we derive from India, ap-~ 
pears to us to increase the net amount of it. A certain number 
of gentlemen and ladies living in Great Britain, however strange 
it may appear at first sight, are im fact territorial sovereigns of a 
very large part of India. A portion of this territorial revenue, 
their servants and factors in the East invest in Indian and Chinese 
goods, to an amount which, in the estimation of thepeople of Great 
Britain, is equal to from six to ten millions: and, that their real va- 
lue in London, whatever they might have cost in the East, is this, 
is clearly evinced by the voluntary offer of English coin, English 
bank notes, or English goods, to this amount, which is made to 
obtain them. It is allowed, that very little comparatively, is sent 
out to India; that the balance consequently is prodigious ; and if 
this great balance, flowing in to the country in the shape of con- 
suinable commodities, be not an accession to the national wealth, 
all our ideas on these subjects are at once confounded, and we 
must go to school again. We would willingly take lessons in po- 
litical economy, even from Mr Spence, if he would write a little 
consistently, and in a manner to produce conviction ; but, unfor- 
tunately, when we attempt to begin his publication again, we 
stumble upon his definition of wealth, and are at once bewildered 
in our attempts to reconcile his present assertion, that a great ac- 
cession of Indian and Chinese goods does not increase the riches 
of a nation, with a definition of wealth which makes it consist 
in the abundance of those things which man usually considers as 


valuable. 
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Mr Spence’s plan for getting real wealth from India, lite his 
plan for getting it from the West Indies, shows an unusual kind 
of knowledge of the subject. He says, that * the only way in 
which any national profit could be drawn from our East India 
territories, would be from taxes levied upon the inhabitants there, 
and transmitted to England.’* This, we conceive, is exactly 
what is done at present. Seni are really levied upon the inha- 
bitants there, and transmitted to England in goods; and the only 
effect of transmitting them in bullion instead, would be, that the 
bullion, on account of its greater plenty here, compared with In- 
dia, would go out again as fast as possible for the goods; and 
we really are a little at a loss to conjecture, how this double voy- 
age, or the bringing home one commodity instead of another 
which is more wanted, should at once make our connexion with 
India profitable, when it was unprofitable before. 

Mr Spence, as a kind of corollary to his grand doctrine about 
commerce of import, indulges himself in a few financial specula- 
tions; and we are truly sorry that we cannot compliment him on 
a greater degree of skill, in this branch of political economy, than 
in others. Tie says, that * the arguments made use of to show 
that no national wealth is derived from commerce of import, will 

erve also to show the absurdity of their notions who talk of the 
importance of such and such branches of commerce, because of 
the great duties which are levied on them at the custom-house 
or excise-office. Such reasoners will insist upon the vast value of 
our East India trade, because of the three or four millions which 
the public revenue derives from the duties imposed on the arti- 
cles imported from thence. They do not consider that all such 
duties are finally paid by the consumers of the articles on which 
they are laid; and that these consumers are equally able to pay 
the sums they advance, whether or not they consume the arti- 
cles on which they are levied.’+ He then instances the cases of 
the consumers of tea and ale; and intimates, that if they were 
to substitute for them the wholesome beverage of water, they 
would not only have the same, but a much greater power of 
contributing to the state in taxes. We would reeommend to Mr 
Spence to improve this hint, and to suggest to his Majesty’s 
ministers the propriety of obliging all people, by law, to confine 
themselves to mere necessaries, that what they now spend in 
conveniences and luxuries may be at the disposal of the goyern- 
ment. As this is at present a prodigiously large sum, it might 
answer their purpose completely, and enable them to carry on 
the war with vigour ad infinitum. Yet, somehow or other, we 
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shrewdly suspect, that this fund, great as it is at present, would 
in a few years most rapidly diminish. ‘The same people who are 
now seen exerting every nerve to obtain tea, sugar, wine, ale, to~ 
bacco, &c. would, we are afraid, soon slacken their efforts, when 
they were convinced by experience that they were never to enjoy 
these objects of their desire, but were to pay the sum that would 
have purchased them into the exchequer. 

Mr Spence has chosen, as the motto for his pamphlet, a pas- 
sage from Hume’s Essays on Commerce. We wish that, instead 
of fixing his attention upon so small a part, he had read and di- 
gested the whole. He would then have learned, that, in the 
common course of human affairs, soveigns must take mankind 
as they find them, and cannot pretend to introduce any violent 
change in their principles and ways of thinking ; that the less 
natural any set of principles are which support a particular socie~ 
ty, the more difficulty will a legislator meet in raising and culti- 
vating them; that that policy is violent which agerandizes the 
public by the poverty of individuals ; and that, as our passions 
are the only causes of labour, these must be called forth by ade- 

uate incitements, or (except under very peculiar circumst: ances) 
industry, and its offspring, production, will infallibly languish. 

It is not enough for a chancellor of the exchequer to recom- 
mend to his Majesty’s subjects to leave off tea and ale, that they 
may be better able to pay taxes, nnless bis eloquence in favour 
of war has power to persuade them to like paying taxes, as well 
as drinking tea and ale. Nor do we think that Mr Spence will 
succeed in convincing the good people of England to go without 
wine, and to hoard Birmingham manufactures, unless he can com- 
municate to them the same extraordinary passion for hardware 
which he himself seems to possess. * In these matters, as Hume 
says, we must take mankind as we find them: And though we 
feel ourselves, in seme sort, bound by the office we have under- 
taken, to enter our protest against any striking depravity in the 
public taste; yet, in this instance, we are dispose d to be silent, 
and to leave people to their own tastes and judgments in regard 
to what most contributes to their happiness. ‘To say the truth, 
indeed, we are ourselves inclined to go with the stream in this 
particular; and though we abhor excess, we should decidedly 


* One of Mr Spence’s most constant themes, is his strong prefer- 
énce for manufactures of an unperishable nature, compared with thos¢ 
which are speedily consumed, and ‘ leave not a wreck behind.’ This 
is another of his doctrines, which he did not learn from the Econos 
mists. Their system is dreadfully mangled in his hands. He has 
retained their errors, and rejected their excellences. 
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prefer a present of a glass of claret, or port, to refresh us after 
vhe weary task of reviewing Mr Spence, to the hardest and most 
everlasting button that was ever constructed. Nor would the 
consciousness of our being able to hoard such articles to ‘ an im- 
niense amount,’ in any degree alter our decision; having neither 
meclination, nor warehouses, for such a species of hoarding ; 
and having, besides, those dull intellects alluded to by Mr 
Spence, * which prevent us from seeing that Sir Richard Ark- 
wright’s great fortune arose from his spending his gains in 
hardware, instead of tea and sugar. We rather think, indeed, 
that the fact is against Mr Spence in the present instance ; 
and that, if he will take the trouble to analyze Sir Richard 
Arkwright’s capital, divesting himself for a moment of the idea of 
a circulating medium, he will find, that by far the largest part 
of it consisted in flour, meal, tea, sugar, ale, gin, rum, tobacco, 
soap, candles, and wearing apparel as the wages of his workmen, 
added to a great stock of raw cotton, and as little manufactured 
cotton as he could help; all articles, these, which in a few years 
would leave not a wreck, or at least only a rag behind. The 
ether great branch of Sir Richard Arkwright’s capital, would 
indeed be found of a more durable nature—machinery ; but its 
value, we conceive, by no means arises merely from the circum- 
stance of its hardness, but from its power of saving human la- 
bour, and of rendering consumeable commodities more abundant 
and cheaper. We have the greatest possible respect, as our read- 
ers already know, for the accumulation of capital, considering it as 
the great mean of future production, and of future consumption, — 
but no respect whatever for an accumulation of pots and pans, or 
knives and scissars beyond the use of the possessor, or the wants 
of his customers,—for such an accumulation, in short, as would 
be the result of depriving ourselves of wine, to hoard our Bir- 
tmingham manufactures. Our difference with Mr Spence, in this 
respect, we conceive, must arise from the very different opinions 
we have of the nature of capital, and of the objects of which it 
is composed. 

We intended to have noticed a few other topics in Mr Spence’s 
production, such as his deviation from the economists into a wrong 
path on the subject of price; + his inconsistency in allowing home 


* Page 55. 

+ On the subject of price, the economists may boast a superiority 
over Adam Smith ; but we cannot reconcile their just views, in gene. 
ral, on this important point, with the very false doctrine which they 
apply to commerce, that, Les prix précédent toujours les achats et les 
wentes. Physiocratie, Vol. II. p. 259. 
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made laces to stimulate agriculture, and not foreign wines and 
teas ; his hopeful recommendation to wear more coats than we 
want ; his strange project for a standing navy, &c. &c. But our 
Siaits: forbid us; and we have already extended this article so 
much further than we expected, and so much beyond what the 
size and merits of the pamphlet might seem to require, that we 
must hasten to a conclusion, 

Though a regard to what we believe to be truth, and a sense 
of the folly of exciting false hopes, have induced us to declare 
very fully our entire dissent from Mr Spence’s opinion on foreign 
trade, yet we are by no means inclined to be blind admirers of 
this species ofcommerce. Every rational political economist con 
siders it as greatly inferior, both in magnitude and importance, ta 
the interna! trade of a country; and always places it below its 
two elder sisters, agriculture and manufactures. But, besides 
this view of its relative inferiority, in which the Economists, Dr 
Smith, and almost all modern writers agree, we have a few other 
objections to it, which we will shortly state. 

In the first place, we think that it may be said of it, more pe- 
culiarly than of agriculture and manufactures, that it contains 
within itself the seeds of its own decay. It is scarcely possible 
for a peculiarly flourishing state of commerce to take place in any 
country, without such an influx of the precious metals as must 
occasion a universal rise of prices; or, what comes exactly to the 
same thing, without a paper currency, which only prevents this 
influx, by standing at a level a little lower in point of value than 
would have been the case if the metals had been allowed to take 
their natural course ; and which, therefore, must have the same, 
or rather a greater, effect on prices.* This, we conceive, ac- 
cording to the principles of that admirable illustration of the ba-~ 
lance of trade given by Elume, is the natural check to foreign 
commerce ; and it is instructive to observe, that the greater is the 
industry, the skill, the capital, and colonial richness of any 
country, the lower will be the value of its currency, or the 
higher its general prices, before a check to its foreign commerce 
occurs. To such a prosperous state of forei ign commerce, as 


* With or without the Bank k restriction, when, from an unusual ab- 
undance of exportable commodities, the current of the precious me- 
tals would naturally set strongly into this country, the Bank may in- 
crease its issue of notes without any apparent depreciation. But 
when, by means of this issue, the exchange with foreign countries, 
from being in our favour, quickly returns to par, the level, in point 
of value, at which the currency stands, will be at the least fully as 


low as if the balances had been paid in bullion, and the precious me- 
tals increased in quantity. 
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would naturally have occasioned a great influx of the precious 
metals, with this influx, checked only by a paper cnrrency attend- 
ed with rather aggravated effects of the same kind, we are in- 
clined to attribute, more than to all other circumstances combin- 
ed, that rapid advance of prices which has taken place in this 
country during the last twenty years, and has occasioned so much 
discussion. And though, owing to the peculiar advantages we 
have enjoyed, this cause has not as yet affected our commerce ; 
yet we think, that proceeding in the same course, it must do so 
ultimately ; and that, for a similar reason, foreign commerce can- 
not be expected Permanently to bring into any country such a ra 
pid accession of wealth as of late years has flowed from it into 
Great Britain, though there is no natural necessity that the check 
to it, when it comes, should either be very violent or very sudden. 

Our second objection to foreign commerce is, that it is from 
its nature greathy exposed to external violence; to such checks, 
in short, as that under which we are apprebensive of suffering at 
present. And if a nation has habitually conducted itself upon 
the true principles of acquiring wealth, and has purchased all its 
commodities where they may be had the cheapest, it may have 
become dependent upon other countries for some of the most ne- 
cessary and important articles of its consumption. Under these 
circumstances, a sudden check to foreign commerce from violent 
causes, can hardly fail of being attended with the most distressing 
consequences ; and its liability to checks of this kind, forms with 
us a sufficient reason against pushing it to an excessive extent, 
and habitually importing articles of the first necessity which 
might be raised at home. 

Our third objection to foreign commerce is, that, as we entirely 
agree with Hume and Dr Smith, in thinking that nations may be 
great and powerful without much foreign trade, * and that the 
internal commerce of a country is of infinitely greater consequence 
than its external; we hate to fee our exports and imports talked 
of as if they were exclusively the barometer of cur public pro- 
sperity. In particular, we have a great dislike, when any plans 
are proposed which have for their object to elevate the character 
of the poor, to give them greater independence, and to endeavour 
generally to improve their conditions, to hear it immediately 6b- 


* There can be no doubt of the truth of Bifhop Berkeley’s opinion, 
that a nation with a large and fertile territory might grow richer every 
year, although furrounded with a wall of brafs a thoufand cubits high ; 
but it would neither grow rich fo fait, nor to fuch a degree, as if it had 
the advantage of foreign commerce. 
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jected, that they may tend to raise the price of labour; that 
Great Britain will be undersold in foreign markets ; and that her 
vent for woollens, cottons, and hardware will be contracted. We 
certainly are most ready to acknowledge, that the sale of those 
articles abroad tends to enrich Great Britain ; but we think at the 
same time, that there are other objects worthy of the attention 
of Great Britain besides mere riches. When the question is be- 
tween wine and hardware, we have no hesitation in rejecting the 
hardware ; but if the question were between wine and an im- 
provement in the condition of the poor, we are confident that 
we should as little hesitate in rejecting the wine: and in this 
feeling, we hope that Great Britain anU her senators will always 
sympathize with us. 

In these objections to foreign commerce, we trust that Mr 
Spence will see nothing inconsistent in the remarks which we 
have ventured to make on his pamphlet ; as we evidently object 
to the great extension of this species of trade,—not because we 
agree with him in thinking that it is not productive of wealth, 
but because we think that its great extension is naturally attend- 
ed with a bad consequence, similar to the excessive accumulation 
of the precious metals ; ; because we think, that security and in- 
dependence, with moderate wealth, are preferable to greater rich- 
es subject to frequent reverses; and because we think, that the 
happiness of the lower classes of people ought not to be put in 
competition with the sale of a few more woollens and cottons. 

It is unnecessary to say any thing of the style of this pamphlet. 
Our readers will see, from the extracts given, that it possesses no 
very commendable qualities ; but it is good enough for the pur- 
pose, if the substance which it conveyed were of value. 


ART. as, Elisabeth, Ou les Evilés de Sibérie. Par Mme 
Corrix. A Paris. Réimprimé i Londres. 1806, 


Ws> are not, in general, particularly fond of novels founded on 

fact; but we must make an exception in favour of any thing 
so well exe cuted as that which is before us. The daughter of a 
wretched exile in Siberia had the courage and filial piety to un- 
dertake and to perform a journey to Petersburgh, for the purpose 
of soliciting her father’s it erty. This achievement, worthy of 
immortality, is the groundwork of Madame Cottin’s tale, and we 
give her no mean praise in saying that she has done full justice to 
lis meriis. In one only respect is she unfaithful to her model. 
She has diminished, in her ideal picture, the dangers which the 
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true heroine actually surmounted, from the fear, .as she informs 
us, of incurring the charge of extravagance. ‘This, therefore, 
must add one to the many instances, in which the miracles of truth 
have soared above the level of fiction, and in which imaginary 
must yield to real virtue. 

The character of Elisabeth as here drawn, is, in its general 
form and feature, such as might, we think, have been expected 
from the hand of a lady-artist. It is so natural that women should 
love to make their heroines a little heroic ! that they should de- 
light to place female excellence in attitudes noble no less than 
charming ! that, resigning to us the empire of personal, and 
perhaps of intellectual power, they should still maintain an e- 
qual claim to the moral sublime,—to that higher sort of great- 
ness which, like angels, seems to be of no sex ! 

To those women who have any real elevation of thought, no- 
thing can be more disgusting than the character of a Thalestris. 
They hate, as much as we do, the vigorous females who appear to 
constitute the link between the sexes ; and will not condescend to 
write the history of a virago, who is the exact duplicate of: her 
stupid lovers, fights and drubs every one of them whose offers dis- 
slease her, and bestows her hand only on him who is found to 
nave a stronger and harder one of his own. Their heroine isin 
a different style. Perhaps she is not particularly distinguishedeven 
for that chastened loftiness which may consist with virgin delica- 
cy, the loftiness of a Portia or a Corinne, of la dame Romaine or 
la Sibylle triomphante ; perhaps she is not even an Elisabeth, inno- 
cently, and as it were unconsciously, magnanimous ; but is repre- 
sented as all gentleness and diffidence. Still we shall find her in- 
sensibly led through scenes which show her to possess fortitude 
and disinterestedness and other virtues of the first order ; we shall 
be seduced into respect, where we were desired only to love; with 
the weakness that solicits protection, we shall find blended, not 
only all the sweetness that attracts, but much alsd of the dignity 
that ennobles it. 

We are aware of the numerous exceptions to this rule; but, 
that it is not therefore imaginary, may appear from a reference to 
the Delphines and Corinnes of France—and to the Cecilias, the 
Ellenas, and the Belindas of England. In the same manner, the 
delineations of female excellence by the other sex, often present us 
with a figure of imperial majesty ; but we cannot help thinking 
that, when they draw after their own notions and conceptions ra~ 
ther than from books, they are more likely to give us an Ophelia 
or a Desdemona. 

Madame Cottin has, in one respect, been particularly happy. 
Ter heroine has been educated in such solitude and unacquaint- 
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ance with the world, that her childlike simplicity, and engaging 
innocence of demeanour, seem perfectly in character, though they 
are the accompaniments of a heart uncommonly great and noble, 
There is nothing in her features hard or haughty; nothing that 
seems to exclaim with one of the heroines of Corneille,— 

* Je me fais des vertus dignes d'une Romaine.’ 

But, indeed, the mind that conceived this character, can best 
do it justice ; and the reader shal] therefore be indulged with a 
trait or two of the representation. 

* A deux ou trois verfles de Saimka, au milieu d’une forét maré 
cageufe, et remplie de flaques d’eau, fur le bord d’un lac circulaire, pros 
fond et bordé de peupliers noirs et blancs, habitoit une famille d’exilés, 
Elle étoit compofée de trois perfonnes, d’un homme de quarante-cing 
ans, de fa femme et de fa fille, belle, et dans toute la fleur de la jeuneffe, 

* Renfermée dans ce défert, cette famille n’avoit de communication 
avec perfonne ; le pére alloit tout feul a la chafle, jamais il ne venoit & 
Saimka, jamais on n’y avoit vu ni fa femme ni fa fille ; hors une pauvre 
payfanne tartare qui les fervoit, nul étre au monde ne pouvoit entrer dans 
leur cabane. On ne connoiffoit ni leur patrie, ni leur naiffance, ni la 
caufe de leur chatiment ; le gouveraeur de Tobolfk en avoit feul Je fe- 
cret, et ne l’avoit pas méme confié au lieutenant de fa jurifdi€tion établi 
a Saimka. En mettant ces exilés fous fa furveillance, 1] lui avoit feule- 
meht recommandé de leur fournir un logement commode, un petit jar- 
din, de la nourriture et des vétements, mais d’empécher qu’ils euffent 
aucune communication au dehors, et furtout d’intercepter févérement 
toutes les lettres qu’ils hafarderoient de faire pafler a la cour de Ruffie.’ 
p- 5 6. 

After a very striking sketch of Siberian scenery, the writer 
proceeds— 

* A Peft de cette grande plaine, une petite chapelle de bois avoit été 
élevée par des chrétiens ; on remarquoit que de ce cdté les tombeaux 
avoient été refpeéiés, et que devant cette croix qui rappelle toutes les 
vertus, l’homme n’avoit point ofé profaner la cendre des morts. C’eft 
dans ces landes ou fteppes, nom qu’elles portent en Sibérie, que, durant 
le long et rude hier de ce climat, Pierre Springer paffoit toutes fes ma- 
tinées a la chaffe: il tuoit des élans qui fe nourriffent des jeunes feuilles 
du tremble et des peupliers. I] attrapoit quelquefois des martres zibe- 
lines, affez rares dans ce canton, et plus fouvent des hermines qui y font 
en grand nombre: du prix de leur fourrure, il faifoit venir de Tobolfk, 
des meubles commodes et agréables pour fa femmes et des livres pour fa 
fille. Les longues foirées étoient employées a l’inftruétion de la jeune 
Elifabeth ; fouvent affife entre fes parents, elle leur lifoit tout haut des 
paflages d’hiftoire ? Springer arrétoit fon attention fur tous les traits 
qui pouvoient élever fon ame, et fa mére, Phédora, fur tous ceux qui 
pouvoient l’attendrir. L/’un lui montroit toute la beauté de la gloire et 
de l'héroifme, l’autre tout le charme des fentiments pieux et de la bonté 
modefte ; fon pére lui difoit ce que la vertu a de grand et de fublime 5 
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fa mére, ce qu’elle a de confolant et d’aimable ; le premier lui apprenoit 
comment il la faut révérer, celle-ci comment il la faut chérir. De ce con- 
cours de foins, il réfulta un caractére courageux, fenfible, qui, réuniffant 
Vextraordinaire énergie de Springer a l’angélique douceur de Phédora, 
fut tout a la fois noble et fier comme tout ce qui vient de Phonneur, et 
tendre et dévoué comme tout ce qui vient de l'amour.’ p,. 9, 10. 

* Elevée dans ces bois fauvages depuis lage de quatre ans, la jeune 
Elifabeth ne connoiffoit point d’autre patrie ; elle trouvoit dans celle-ci 
de ces beautés que la nature offre encore méme dans les lieux qu’elle a 
le plus maltraités, et de ces plaifirs fimples que les cccurs innocents goti- 
tent partout, Elle s’amufoit 4 grimper fur les rochers qui bordoient le 
lac, pour y prendre des ceufs d’éperviers et de vautours blancs qui y font 
leurs nids pendant été. Souvent elle attrapoit des ramiers au filet et 
en rempliffoit une volicre; d’autres fois elle péchoit des corrafins qui 
vont par bancs et dont les écailles pourprées, collées les unes contre les 
autres, paroiffoient 4 travers les eaux du lac comme des couches de feu 
recouvertes d’un argent liquide. Jamais durant fon heureufe enfance, il 
ne lui vint dans la penfée qu’il pouvoit y avoir un fort plus fortuné qué 
le sien. Sa fanté fe fortifioit par le grand air, fa taille fe développoit 
par l’exercice, et fur fon vifage od repofoit la paix de innocence, on 
voyoit chaque jour naitre un agrément de plus, Ainfi, loin du monde 
et des hommes, croiffoit en beauté cette jeune vierge pour les yeux feuls 
de fes parents, pour |’unique charme de leur coeur, femblable 4 la fleur 
du défert qui ne s’épanouit qu’en préfence du foleil, et ne fe pare pas 
moins de vives couleurs, quoiqu’elle ne puifle étre vue que par l’aftre a 
qui elle doit la vie.’ p. 15, 16. 

Such were the virtues formed in the depth of Siberian dreari- 
ness, as some of the sweetest flowers of spring seem to have been 
nursed in the bosom of winter. We may add, that with the cha- 
racter of the heroine, that of the composition itself corresponds ; 
energetic, enthusiastic;——but nothing can exceed the feminine de- 
licacy that every where shades and refines it. What, indeed, but 
a dress of the most vest! white would become the saintly figure of 
Elisabeth ? Our fair author is not one who loves to excite atten- 
tion by a display of the ignoble or the unholy passions. Unfortu- 
nately, these must, in a measure, enter every picture of life and 
manners; but it isonly when they must enter, that Madame Cot- 
tin admits them. They are shown by her, but not so prominent 
ly as to mingle with those gentler and more agreeable visions that 
fill the sight. They come, as flying clouds, to throw a shadow 
over the current; not as a miry intusion to sully its clearness, 
From the beginning of the narrative to its close, the thoughts, 
the expressions, the descriptions, all are limpid purity. 

To this delicacy of principle, which is virtue, the author of 
Elisabeth adds delicacy of hand, which is taste. Her writing 
has a great deal of that quality, which, when ascribed to the 
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countenance is called expression. It implies, not exactly, strong 
sensations strongly signified,—but nice and sensitive perceptions 
on every occasion, however c: »mmon,—and looks that speakingly 
reflect them: a mind quickly seeing, and as quickly seen; a clear 
but artless indication of emotions, natural but not vulgar. It is 
certainly possible for writing to convey the idea of all this, though 
itmay be the production of deep deliberation. No author, how- 
ever, could so write, who was not well acquainted with human 
nature; by which is to be understood, not what, by a very com- 
plimentary phrase, we call knowledge of the world—but only a 
vivid conception of the genuine feelings of the mind in ordin: ary 
situations, ‘This exquis sitencss of tact, this play of features, be- 
Jong to the composition of Madame Cottin : perhaps they may 
fairly be considered as characteristic of the best authors of her 
sex. In the portraiture of deep and tragic passion, men may 
possibly excel women ; but surely it is a fact, and no fancy, that 
women understand better, and pencil out more gracefully, those 
finer and more fugitive impressions which come under the descrip- 
tion of sentiment. Even the countrymen of Rousseau are apt to 
recommend some of their fair writers as the best models of the 
sentimental style. They find in them more truth, n: ture, gentle 
ness; less of exaggeration and mannerism; sensibilities less mor- 
bid, and language refined without bordering on effeminacy. 

It would be a very interesting inquiry, w hether this power of 
susceptibility in the female mind, a power made up as we have 
mentioned it to be, is original, or formed by cltcnnidttiathes — 
We certainly do believe it to be in a great measure original; and 
yet there are many things in the situation of women, in the 
ground which they oc cupy in society, that seem to assist nature 
in the production of the effect desc ribed. Their conscious infe- 
riority of personal strength must of itself dispose them to a cul- 
tivation ot the finer and lovelier feelings; and this disposition is 
much aided by their exemption from those employments which 
hackney the ri tinds of the other sex, and have a tendency to wear 
down all the minuter fee lings. In consequence, too, of their 
domestic life, that reciprocation of social kindnesses, which is on- 
ly a recreation to men, is to women in some sense a business. It 
is their field duty, from which household cares are their repose. 
Men do not seek the intercourse of society as a friend to be cui- 
tivated, but merely throw themselves on its bosom to sleep. 
Women, on the contrary, resort to it with recollections undis- 
tracted, and curiosity all alive. Thus, that which we enjoy and 
forget, keeps their attention and their feelings in constant play, 
and gradually matures their perceptions into instinct. 
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To similar causes, the softer sex owe their exquisite acquaint: 
ance with life and manners; their fine discernment of those 
smaller peculiarities of character which throw so much light and: 
shade over the surface of ordinary society. Of the deeper varie= 
ties of the mind they know litile ; because they have not been 
accustomed to watch its movements when agitated by the vexing 
disquietudes of business, or ploughed up into frightful inequali- 
ties by the tempests of public life. It is human nature in acalm, 
or ruffled only into gentle undulation ; it is the light restlessness 
of the domestie and the social passions ; it is the fire-stde charac- 
ter of mankind which ferms their chief study, and with which, 
of course, they are perfectly intimate. 

Consider also that class of domestic occupations which con- 
cerns the care of children. Peace be to those wretched votaries 
of dissipation, if indeed they can find peace, who, all selfishness 
resign their offspring to fortune, apparently not as pledges, but 
as presents. Of these we say nothing; but, with respeet to the 
majority of the middling classes, there can be no question that, 
either as mothers, or as elder sisters, the female sex are infinite- 
ly more conversant with children than the other. Trace the ef- 
fects naturally produced on their minds by this sort of society — 
for surely it may be honoured with that appellation— What ha- 
bits of quick and intelligent observation must be formed, by the 
employment of watching over interesting helplessness, and con- 
struing ill-explained wants! How must the perpetual eontem- 
plation of unsophisticated nature, reflect back on the disposi- 
tions of the observer a kind of simplicity and ingenuousness ! 
What an insight into the native constitution of the human mind 
must it give, to inspect it in the very act of concoction! It is 
as if a chemist should examine 

—‘* young diamonds in their infant dew. ’ 

Not that mothers will be apt to indulge in delusive dreams of 
the perfection of human nature and human society. ‘They see 
too much of the waywardness of infants to imagine them perfect. 
They neither find them nor think them angels, though they often 
eall them so. But whatever is bad or good in them, they behold 
untrammelled and undisguised. All this must, in some degree, 
contribute to form those peculiarities in the female character, of 
which we are attempting to follow out the natural history. 

The same peculiarities may, in part perhaps, be traced up to 
the system of European manners, which allows to women a free 
associatioh with the world, .while it enjoins on them the condi- 
tion of an unimpeachable strictness of conduct. However loosely 
the fulfilment of this conditionemay be exacted in some coun- 
tries of Europe, the system is still pretty extensively acted upon; 
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and it doubtless tends to produce in the sex a habit of circum- 
spection, an alarmed sense of self-respect, and a scrupulous ten- 
derness of that feeling, which is to conscience what decorum is 
to virtue. But these qualities seem to be intimately allied with 
delicacy of perception and of mind. In fact, in the western 
world, bienséance has become (if we may use a very hard and 
workman-like term), the professional virtue of the fair, and it 
is therefore that they excel in it. On the whole, if it should be 
asked, why women are more refined than men? it may be ask- 
ed in return, why civilized men are more refined than barba- 
rians? It is society which has polished the savage. It is the 
task of presiding over the society of society, the more civilized 
part of civilized life, which has so highly polished, and thrown 
so fine a finish over the women. 

Is it not then wonderful to hear some men wonder, that female 
minds should be so quick of comprehension on common subjects, 
and yet so much averse to profound disquisition ; so intelligent, 
so susceptible of impressions in familiar discourse—and yet, in 
politics so dull, in metaphysics so tasteless? They wonder at all 
this as inconsistent ; but the wonder and the inconsistency would 
be, if the matter were otherwise. We are all adroit at that 
which we have practised ; and these sagacious wonderers may 
as well consider, why many a sage, who has mines of thought and 
magazines of information sufficient to supply the intellectual 
commerce of a kingdom, should yet be miserably clumsy and 
stupid at the retail traffic of ordins iry chit-chat; or why many a 
philosopher who can determine to a minute the curvature of a 
comet’s path, should be utterly unable to curve his own person 
into a tolerable bow. From these, however, or any of the pre- 
ceding remarks, it were strange to conclude that women are to be 
repelled from the severer studies, as if ignorance were the first of 
female qualifications. The remarks would rather justify an op- 
posite conclusion. Providence has clearly assigned, to the one 
sex the forensic, to the other the domestic occupations ; and be- 
fore so obvious a difference of destination can be overlooked, not 
only must all right principles and feelings be abandoned, but the 
essence of things must almost be changed. ‘Till this crisis oc- 
curs, women will be the tutelary powers of domestic and social 
enjoyment ; and so long, if there be any truth in the foregoing 
reflections, they will retain their present agrémens. ‘To embellish 
their minds, therefore, with an ampler furniture of knowledge, 
would only confer on them the means of decorating with addi- 
tional effect their proper sphere; for the muses can never, of 
themselves, be at war either with the graces or with the virtues. 

And yet, after all, there must be an original susceptibility in 
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the female mind, which no education can give, and which hardly 
any could entirely destroy. Suppose a country, in which ail the 
feebler and more ricketty males should be carefully culled out, 
and instead of being committed to the river, as they would have 
been in Sparta, should be cooped up in drawing-rooms, secluded 
from public affairs, forbidden the gallery of the House of Com- 
mons, devoted to the household deities, and in all respects sub- 
jected to those laws of conduct, which opinion has, in this coun- 
try, imposed on women. There can be no rational doubt, but 
that this order of beings would make a considerable approach to 
the female character ; but surely it would prove but a sorry con- 
cern. They would turn out, it is much to be feared, a mere 
corporation of tailors; sad men, and worse women. Many of 
them would scribble novels; but which of them would prove 
such a novelist as Madame Cottin? Many a tolerable Baucis or 
Mopsa should we find among them; but which of them would 
resemble Elisabeth ? 

The mention of this last name, recals us from a digression 
which must have fatigued the reader ; and without, therefore, 
inflicting on him the further detention of a tedious apology, 
we will abruptly hasten to the discharge of the duty immediately 
pressing upon us. We are fearful, however, of spoiling the 
story for him, were we to give a complete abridgement of it ; 
and shall therefore prefer the method of exciting his curiosity by 
drawing out an analysis of the first part only. 

Elisabeth, in infancy, was happy; but, as she advanced in 
years, her father’s melancholy and her mother’s tears could not 
escape her notice. She inquired the cause of their sorrows, and 
did not understand the reply, when she was told that they mourn- 
ed for their country. Nothing more was revealed to her; but she 
became sad. - She had, indeed, no griefs of her own—or rather 
she would have had none, if she had not regarded her parents as 
a dearer self. She forgot all her innocent pleasures, her birds 
and her flowers, and was absorbed in meditation. One single 
thought occupied her abroad, at home, at night, by day: but it 
was religiously concealed,—it filled her mind, but was not suffer« 
ed to overflow. 

* Oui elle vouloit partir, elle vouloit s’arracher des bras de ses pa- 
rents pour aller seule a pied jusqu’a Pétersbourg, demander la grace 
de son pere: tel étoit le hardi dessein qu’elle avoit gongu, telle étoit 
la téméraire entreprise dont ne s’effrayoit point une jeune fille timide. 
En vain elle entrevoyoit de grands obstacles; la force de sa volonté, 
le courage de son cceur, et sa confiance en Dieu, la rassuroient et lui 
répondoient qu'elle triompheroit de tout.’ 

But, how execute this daring project? How perform the cir- 
euit of half Eusope? How find her road without a guide? How 
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traverse it without a protector? These thoughts held her anxious 
and hesitating, till at last one avenue of hope seemed to open 
through the gloom of despondency. Some years before, Springer 
had been rescued from imminent peril during a bear-hunt, by the 
son of M. de Smoloff, the governor of Tobolsk, who accidentally 
encountered him during this dangerous sport. The name of this 
benefactor was ever afterwards recollected and repeated with en- 
thusiasm in the cottage of the exiles. Elisabeth and her mother 
had never seen him, but they daily implored heaven to visit him 
with its choisest blessings. In her present difficulty, Smoloff re- 
curred to the recollection of Elisabeth ; he had never been ab- 
sent from her thought or her prayer, and his idea therefore na- 
turally mixed itself with the designs that absorbed her mind ; he 
had saved her father, and his fancied image therefore entered 
into the noble visions framed by her filial piety. But how was 
an interview with him to be procured ? 

Springer one day did not return to his cottage at the hour pro- 
mised. His wife and child anxiously awaited, and at length sal- 
lied out in quest of him. Elisabeth was better able to support 
fatigue than her mother, and therefore proceeded farther. Night 
was already approaching, when the report of a gun, and soon af- 
ter the figure of a man behind a mass of rocks, caught her atten- 
tion. ‘ Is it my father?’ she exclaimed. A young and hand- 
some man appeared, and seemed as much overwhelmed with sur- 
prise at the meeting, as Elisabeth was lost in disappointment. 

It is easy to guess that this youth was Smoloff, and that 
Smoloff is to be the lover of the tale. Madame Cottin, however, 
has not by any means overcharged her narrative with the details 
of the tender passion. The celebration of filial piety was her ob- 
ject, and she never loses sight of it. She has contrived to make 
this noble species of passion so engaging in her pages, that the 
garnish of a more romantic feeling is hardly required. She has 
the art of making her heroine attractive rather by making her 
lovely, than loved. In truth, the reader himself is enamoured of 
Elisabeth, and needs not the history of any other attachment, to 
render her interesting in his eyes ; 

* Tout Paris pour Chiméne a les yeux de Rodrigue. 

From Smoloff, Elisabeth learns that her father has returned to 
his cottage, and rushes thither into the arms of her parents. Smo- 
loff too, is there, for he had followed her unperceived. We can- 
not detail the particulars of the interesting interview that ensued ; 
the arguments by which Springer was prevailed upon to grant his 
youthful guest an asylum for the night; and the respective feel- 
ings of all the parties. Elisabeth found no opportunity of disclos- 
ing to Smoloff her project, and of demanding his assistance ; but 
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she did not despair. In the morning, Smoloff took his departures 
with a declared resolution of repeating his visit. He wished toi 
return, because he loved Elisabeth: Elisabeth wished him to res 
turn, because she loved her parents. 

Few more interesting scenes can be found than that which fol- 
lowed ;+—the scene, in which Elisabeth first intimates to her father 
her great project, and shows him the extent of the treasure which 
he possessed even in a desert. But we will leave untouched what, 
to be justly estimated, ought to be fully displayed, and hasten on- 
wards to the second visit of Smoloff. 

One of those terrible hurricanes, which are the scourges of a Si- 
berian winter, overfvok Elisabeth in one of her walks. Theauthor, 
who excels in the painting of natuiral scenery, gives a particularly 
animated description of this fine subject; butwe are constrained to 
shorten our extract, and will begin at once with our heroine. 

‘ Daus une matinée du mois de Janvier, Elisabeth fut surprisé par 
une de ces horribles tempétes; elle étoit alors dans la grande plaine des 
‘Tombeaux, prés de la petite chapelle de bois. A peine vit-elle le ciel 
s’obscurcir, qu'elle se réfugia dans cet, asile sacré; bientdt les vents dé- 
chainés vinrent heurter contre ce fréle édifice, et ’ébranlant jusqu’en ses 
fondements, menacoient a toute heure de le renverser. Cependant Eli- 
sabeth, courbée devant |’autel, n’éprouvoit aucun effroi, et l’orage 
quelle entendoit gronder au tour d’elle atteignoit tout, hors son coeur, 
Sa vie pouvant étre utile a ses parents, elle étoit sire qu’d cause d’eux, 
Dieu veilleroit sur sa vie et qu'il ne la laisseroit pas mourir avant 
qu’elle les edt délivrés. Ce sentiment qu'on nommera superstitieux 
peut-étre, mais qui n’étoit autre chose que cette voix du ciel que la 
piété seule sait entendre, ce sentiment, dis-je, inspiroit 4 Elisabeth un 
courage si tranquille, qu’au milieu du bouleversement des éléments et 
sous l’atteinte méme de la foudre, elle ne put s’empécher de ceder a 
la fatigue qui l’accableit, et se couchant au pied de l’autel ou elle ve- 
noit de prier, elle s’endormit paisiblement comme l’innocence dans les 
bras d’un pére, comme la vertu sur la foi d’un Dieu.’ p. 49, 50. 

During her absence from the cottage, Smoloff arrived there. 
It was to be his last visit, for he had sworn this to his father, 
and Elisabeth was absent! While in anxious expectation he pro 
longed his stay, the storm arose, and excited in the bosoms of 
both of the exiles and of Smoloff, the most disquieting apprehen- 
sions respecting her fate. 

‘* Elisabeth, que va devenir mon Elisabeth!’ s’écrioit la mére dé- 
solée. Springer prit son baton en silence, et ouvrit la porte pour aller 
chercher sa fille; Smoloff se précipita sur ses pas; le vent souffloit a- 
vec violence, les arbres se rompoient de tous cdtés, il y alloit de la vie 
a traverser la forét ; Springer voulut le representer a Smoloff et l’em- 
pecher de le suivre; il ne put y réussir: le jeune homme voyoit bien 
'e péril, mais il le voyoit avec joie, il étoit heureux de Ja braver pour 
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Elisabeth, car c’est une si grande fortune que de trouver une occasion 
de montrer sa tendresse et de prouver combien on aime quand n'a pas 
encore osé je dire. Les voila tous deux dans la forét: “ De quel cdté 
irons-nous ?’’ demande Smoloff. “ Vers la grande lande,” reprend 
Springer ; “ c’est la 00 elle va tous les jours, j’espére qu’elle se sera 
réfugiée dans la chapelle.”” Ils n’en disent pas davantage, ils ne se 

arlent point, leur inquiétude est pareille, ils n’ont rien a s’apprendre; 
us marchent avec la méme intrépidité, s’inclinant, se baissant pour se 
garantir du choc des branches fracassées, de la neige que le vent chas- 
soit dans leurs yeux, et des éclats de rochers que la tempéte faisoit 
tourbillonner sur leurs tétes. 

‘ En atteignant la lande, ils cessérent d’étre menacés par le déchi- 
rement des arbres de Ja forét, mais sur cette plaine rase, ils étoient 
poussés, renvers¢s par les raffales de vent qui souffloient avec furie ; 
enfin apres bien des efforts, ils gagnérent la petite chapelle de bois 
ou ils espéroient qu’ Elisabeth se seroit réfugiée, mais en apercevant 
de loin ce pauvre et foible abri dont les planches disjointes craquoi- 
ent horriblement et sembloient prétes 2 s’enfoncer, ils commencérent 
4 frémir de Vidée qu’elle étoit Ja: animé d’une ardeur extraordinaire, 
Smoloff dévance le pére de quelques pas, il entre le premier, il voit. .. 
est-ce un songe? il voit Elisabeth, non pas effrayée, pile et trem- 
blante, mais doucement endormie au pied de l’autel; frappée d’une 
inexprimable surprise, il s’arréte, la montre a Springer en silence, et 
tous deux, par un méme sentiment de respect, tombent 4 genoux au- 
pres de l’ange qui dort sous la protection du ciel. Le pére se penche 
sur le visage de son enfant, le jeune homme baisse les yeux avec mo- 
destie et se recule, comme n’osant regarder de trop prés une si di- 
vine innocence. Elisabeth s’éveille, reconnoit son pére, se jette 
dans ses bras et s’écrie: “ Ah! je le savois bien que tu veillois sur 
moi.’? Springer la serre dans ses bras avec une sorte d’étreinte con- 
Vuleive. ‘* Malheureuse enfant,’ lui dit-il, “ dans quelles angoisses 
ti: nous a jetés, ta pauvre mere et moi!” ‘ Mon pére, pardoime moi 
ces larmes;”’ répond Elisabeth, ‘* et allons les essuyer. ” Elle se 
leve et voit Smoloff. “ Ah!” dit-elle avec une douce surprise, 
** tous mes protecteurs veilloient donc sur moi: Dieu, mon pére et 
vous.’? Le jeune homme ému, retient son coeur prét a s échapper 
* Imprudente!” reprend Springer, “ tu parles d’aller retrouver ta 
mére, sais-tu seulement si le retour est possible, et si ta foiblesse résistera 
a la violence de la tempéte, quand M. de Smoloff et moi n’y avons é- 
chappé que par miracle.” ‘ Essayons,” répond-elle, “ j’ai plus de 
forces que tu ne crois, je suis bien aise que tu t’en assures et que tu voices 
toi-méme ce que je puis faire pour consoler ma mere.” En parlant- 
ainsi, ses yeux brillent d’un si grand courage, que Springer voit bien 
qu’elle n’a point abandonné son projet ; elle s’appuie sur le bras de son 
pere, elle s’appuie aussi sur celui de Smoloff; tous deux la soutiennent, 
tous deux garantissent sa téte en la couvrant de leurs vastes man- 
teaux. Ah! c’est bien alors que Smoloff ne peut s’empécher d’ai 
mer ce tonnerre, ces vents pouvantables qui font chanceler Elisabet! 
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et ’obligent a fe prefler contre lui. Il ne craint point pour fa propre vie 
qu’il expoferoit mille fois pour prolonger de pareils moments ; il ne craint 
point pour celle d’Elifabeth, il eft fdr de la fauver ; dans l’exaltation 
qui le pofséde, il défieroit toutes les tempétes de pouvoir l’en empécher. ? 
P+ 53-57: 

During this visit, Smoloff, in the name of his father, accorded 
to Phedora and her daughter, what their piety accounted a high 
privilege, the liberty of attending the service in the church of the 
neighbouring village of Saimka. It was to Smoloff, too, a privi- 
lege, for he hoped on these occasions to meet Elisabeth. The 
surprise of Elisabeth at the novelties which her first attendance 
at this church brought before her eyes, is very well described ; 
and the piety both of the mother and the daughter is placed in a 
very pleasing view. But Elisabeth had not yet revealed her pro- 
ject to Smoloff, and a téte-a-téte with him was absolutely neces« 
sary for the purpose. She contrived, therefore, unobserved by 
her mother, to appoint a meeting with him for the next day at 
the little chapel which had already been the witness of so sweet 
a scene. Smoloff, more enamoured than ever, now securely in- 
dulged the belief that Elisabeth returned his attachment. How 
was it possible to interpret this appointment otherwise? Could 
imagination have conceived a design so heroic as that which 
really prompted it? It was common for a youthful mind to be 
susceptible: but was the filial virtue of Elisabeth a common 
quality? One thing only perplexed him, that the open heart of 
Elisabeth should consent to an interview which was to be con- 
cealed from her parents ; but he forgave all to what he imagined 
her passion. ‘ Ah ! (exclaims the author), il ne se trompoit pas, 
et depuis bien des années Elisabeth en poftoit une en effet a 
son coeur.’ 

On the appointed morning, love was alert, —but filial piety was 
still more alert than love. Elisabeth arrived first at the rendez- 
vous :— But we purposely tantalize the reader by here bringing 
vur account to a period; if he has found it interesting, let him 
peruse that of Madame Cottin. The work retains its excellence 
to the end. The plot is extremely simple, as in so short a com- 
position it ought to be; no strong stimulatives, no diableries ; 
no miraculous encounters and escapes. The back ground, too, 
is very judiciously managed ; an inferior writer might have been 
seduced to render too prominent the effects produced on the 
mind of Elisabeth by the new scenes of the south; we are in- 
clined to think that our author has made enough of them. 

The only extract we shall add, is one that can hardly sutler by 
being detached from the narrative. It is a passage of pure de- 
scription, and affords a good ao of the descriptive powers 
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frequently displayed in this work. We believe it also to have 
the merit of accuracy ; but we have nothing with which we can 
compare it, excepting ‘very general recollections. 

‘ Pendant deux mols, Elifabeth alla chaque dimanche a Saimka, 
s’attendant toujours a y trouver Smolo ff. Ce fut en vain, il ne parut 
plus, et méme elle apprit qu’il avoit quitté Tobolfk. Alors toutes fes 
efpérances Pabandonneérent, elle ne douta plas que Smoloff ne leit en- 
ticrement oubliée, et plus d’ane fois elle verfa fur cette penfée des 
larmes améres, dont la plus pure innocence n’auroit pu lui faire un re- 
proche, car ce n’étoit pas Pamour qui les Iai arrachoit. Vers la fin 
@’ Avril, un foleil plus doux venoit de fondre les derniéres neiges, les iles 
fablonneufes des lacs commengoient a fe couvrir d’un peu de verdu ire, 
laubépine épanouifloit fes grofles houpes blanches, femblab les a des flo. 
cons d’une neige nouvelle, et la campanule avec fes bontons d’un bleu 
pale, le velar qui éléve fes feuilles en forme de lance, et l’armoife coton- 
neufe, tapiffoient le pied des buiflors ; des nuées de merles noirs s’abat= 
toient par troupes fur les arbres depouillés, et interrompoient les pre- 
miers le morne filence de I’hiver ; déja fur les bords du fleuve voltigeoit 
ca et la le beau canard de Perfe couleur de rofe, avec fon bec noir et fa 
houpe fur la téte, qui, toutes les fois qu’on le tire, jette des cris pe reants 
méme lorfqu’on I’a manqué, et dans les rofeaux des marais accouroient 
des bécaffes de toute efpéce, les unes noires avec des becs jaunes, les 
autres hautes en jambes, avec un collier de plume. Enfin, un printemps 
prématuré fembloit s’annoncer a la Sibérie, et Elifabeth preflentant toute 
ce qu’elle alloit perdre fi elle manquoit une année fi favorable pour fon 
voyage, prenoit la réfolution hardie de pourfuivre fon projet, et de ne 
compter, pour en aflurer le fucces, que fur elle et fur Dieu.’ p. 78-8c. 


Mais qui en est le but ? ‘This is the cold question with which 
criticism usually brings up the rear of its array. ‘To require & 
moral im an epic poem, seems now considered as high critical 
immorality ; and the same doctrine should, in fairness, be ex- 
tended to all fictitious narrative. Not that the morality of a 
publication is of trifling moment; but it is too much to confine a 
jong one to the illustration of some single ethical position, re- 
ducible into a terse and emphatic sentence. The innocent ob- 
jects of written composition are various ; and a work of fancy is 
entitled to the same latitude of choice as the rest. Hs author 
may have conceived some great and heroic character, and m: ry be 
fired with the wish to personily his conception ; he may have 
been interested by the recorded state of manners in some ‘distant 
age or country, and may embody his i impressior sin writing; he 

aoe merely to spend on something tangible the redundance 

tis genius or his feelings, to reduce fo consistence a thousand 
volant images 
* Of love and beauty, and poetic joy 
And infpiration— 
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which have hovered around him at favoured moments ; to fix the 
fleeting colours of imagination, and prolong the life of transient 
emotions ; perhaps he ' may be content with the soberer purpose 
of diffusing useful information through an agreeable channel. 
The action, indeed, of his piece must be one 5 “and it is possible 
that the babs of this one action may scpeniante in the exclusive 

illustration of one moral sentiment ; but it is equally possible, 
and more likely, that it will illustrate two or twenty. These 
two or twenty we may indeed generalize into one; for there are 
ro two propositions on earth, which this same art of generalisa- 
tion cannot in some way compound ; but where is the advantage 
of a compound, which must be repadvertzed before it can be turn- 
ed to any account ? 

The moral effect of a work ought perbaps to be the same with its 
morel; lut itas not always so ; and, under correction, it forms a 
fir move important obje ct of inquiry. ‘Tbe professed moral of 
Pamela is * Virtue rewarded.’ Every reader, however, must ad- 
mit, that the intended effect of the novel is not so much to make 
woven virtuous for the sake of reward (though this may be one 
object), as to make them in love with the virtue of the heroine, 
and to excite in them that desire of imitating it, which would 
five and act, not only in the prospect of reward, but in the very 
face of punishment. So distinguishable is the tendency of a work 
trom the pithy little adage which may conclude it, that nothing is 
more conceivable than a most immoral work with a most excellent 
moral. Novels of this description we have all heard of; and too 
meny of us have read. 

This sentiment, that virtue must and will be rewarded, is fre- 
«quently repeated in Elisabeth ; and occasionally, though in en- 
thusiastic moments, in language unwarrantably bold. Now, we 
are fond of poetical justice ; among other reasons, because, like 
every thing else in poetry, it is an improved resemblance of nature. 
But, indeed, though this may be the moral of Madame Cottin’s 
story, it forms a very slight addition to its moral effect. Such 
excellence as that of our “heroine, must equally touch and affect 
every impressible mind, whether it is prosperous or unfortunate, 
whether it illuminates a sphere of rank and fortune, or withers 
and dies on the banks of the Irtish. We may add, that the finely 
pensive remarks in the last page of the book are not exactly in 
unison with the sentiment before noticed. Here the author pro- 
iesses to speak from painful experience. The moral merit of 
Klisabeth consists in its general tendency; and this is, to excite 
the fair reader to imitate the example set forth before her of piety, 
resignation, filial duty, and virtuous resolution. ‘These excellences 
are ‘surely not so common, but that they may admit of a some- 
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what further diffusion. Neither is it necessary that, to improve 
by the model of a particular character, we should be placed in 
circumstances exactly or nearly the same, or that we should have 
the opportunity of exerting exactly the same qualities. ‘There is 
a near alliance between goodness and goodness ; and it is much 
to have our minds intent on the general idea of what is elevated. 

While multitudes around us live for little else but themselves, it 
is much to be told of those who can live for others. It is much 
that those immersed in dissipation and folly, should be made to 
hear of characters supposed to be formed on a higher standard; 

and not only to hear, but to love them; to think of them, to dream 
of them. Example itself is contagious, and 

‘ A good man seen, though silent, counsel gives. ” 

In these views, the merits of such a novel as this are consider- 
able. Happy if a tenth part of the lumber which is honoured 
with the name, could be honoured with a tenth part of the en- 
comium. 


Ant. XIII. The Carnatic Question considered. In a Letter to 
a Member of Parliament. svo. pp. 104. Evans. London, 
1807. 


HE late assumption of the sovereignty of the Carnatic by the 
general goverment of the East India Company, though one 
only of the many questionabie acts by which our Asiatic empire 
has of late years been systematically extended, still appears tohave 
been attended with circumstances so extraordinary, as to excite 
some degree of curiosity in a public at no time very careful of its 
Indian affairs, and now sufficiently occupied with its domestic 
concerns. As we highly approve of a curiosity capable of pro- 
ducing effects so beneficial, we take the opportunity of the little 
work before us to call the attention of our readers to this singular 
transaction. For the benefit of those who may come new to the 
subject, we shall premise a very short account of the country and 
Its sovereigns. 
The country which is known to re by the general name 
of the Carnatic, extends from lat. ", to 16 north, 
along the sea coast, and Seles a depth of from one, to 
two hundred miles inland. It contains in all, about forty-six 
thousand square miles. The great body of the people are Hin- 
doos; although they have long been sub} iected to the dominion of 
the Mahometans, in the person of their chief ruler, who is styled 
Nabob; and, from the chief town in the province, Nabob of Are 
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cot. There are few countries to which nature has ‘been more 
favourable in point of climate; and none, certainly, in Asia, 
can boast of a more civilized, or ingenious race of inhabitants, 

The general government of Indostan may be said to consist 
of an emperor, in the person of the Great Mogul, who resides 
at Delhi ; his lieutenant-governors, or subahdars, who reign over 
several provinces; and the immediate governors of provinces, or 
nabobs. ‘The term Nabob (or more properly Naieb), signifies a 
deputy. A nabob ought properly to hold his commission from 
‘Delbi ; «and if, at his death, a successor has not been previous- 
ly appointed by the Great Mogul, the soubah has the right of 
naming a person to administer the nabobship, until the will of 
the sovereign is known; but a nabob thus appointed by a sou- 
bah, is not considered as finally established, until he is confirm- 
ed from Delhi. The soubsh receives from the several nabobs 
the annual revenues of the crown, and remits them to the trea- 
sury of the empire. ‘The nabobs are obliged to accompany him 
in all military expeditions within the extent of his viceroyalty, 
but not in any without that extent. These regulations were in- 
tended to place them in such a state of dependence on the sou- 
bahs, as should render them subservient te the interest of the 
empire, and at the same time leave them in a’ state of independ- 
ence, which would make it difficult for the soubah to make use 
of their assistance to brave the throne. 

The constitution of the Mogul empire began to lose its vigour 
after the death of Aurungzebe, the ablest monarch that ever 
reigned over Indostan ; but since the incursion of the Persians 
under Thamas Kouli Khan, it has declined more and more; so 
that, during the last fifty years, soubahs have been seen to main- 
tain themselves in their governments against the will of the throne, 
and have consequently appointed nabobs under them, with as lit- 
tle regard to its authority. Nabobs, likewise, have kept posses- 
sion of their governments, in opposition both to the soubah and 
the throne; and what is more extraordinary in the offices of a 
despotic state, both soubahs and nabobs have named their suc- 
cessors, who have often succeeded with as little opposition as if 
they had been heirs apparent of an hereditary dominion. ‘ The 
Carnatic is one of the most considerable nabobships dependent 
on the soubah of the Decan.’ (Orme’s History, Vol. 1. p. 36.) 

Such was the constitution of Indostan at the period when Mr 
Orme wrote his excellent history ; and although the lapse of near- 
ly sixty years has rendered the sketch every day less like the ori- 
ginal, the principle itself is still recognized. The nabobship of 
the Carnatic has been vested in the present family for more than 
‘balf acentury. Aneiar ul Deen, the great-grandfather of the pre 
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sent nabob, having been appointed to ihat dignity by Nizam ul 
Mulck, in the year 1744, he was succeeded by his son Maho- 
med Ally, whose attachment to our interests in the various vicis- 
situdes of our fortune, during our long and hazardous wars with 
the French, laid the first foundations of our empire in the East. 
After a regular appointment from the Mogul, he was ultimately 
acknowledged as nabob of the Carnatic by the French, in the 
treaty of Paris. Since that period, our after-wars with the 
French, and our long contests with Hyder and his son Tippoo, 
gave him fresh occasions of showing such an adherence and fideli- 
ty to our cause, as is but rarely witnessed im the history of nations. 

The Nabob of the Carnatic, at the period of our early conne- 
xion with his family, maintained such an establishment of troops, 
and a general arrangement of state and dignity, as forms a strik- 
ing contrast with his present fallen condition. He had at one 
time in his service an army of twenty regiments of infantry, se- 
ven of cavalry, with a due proportion of artillery, all commanded 
-and disciplined by European officers. ‘To possess a place in the 
Nabob’s favour, or in that of his sons, was, in those days, one 
of the fairest roads to fortune ; and his countenance was accord- 
ingly courted:by the ambitious and aspiring, who had either the 
talents to be wseful, or the address to insinuate themselves into 
his favour. Nor was his influence confined to the seat of his own 
government; it extended to Europe; and, if report may be crc- 
dited, he could at one time have reckoned on the votes of several 
members in a certain eminent assembly, who, if not his legal re- 
presentatives, owed their seats to his patronage. Men of the first 
abilities and connexion, were retained in London, at no mean ex- 
pense, to forward his interests and defend his cause ; nor was 
there wanting to his dignity as ally of the British nation, any 
circumstance of ceremony and court etiquette, which might raise 
that relation in his own eyes, or in that of the neighbouring 
states. His rights were guaranteed in our alliances with Kuro- 
pean nations; men of bigh rank claimed the title of the King’s 
representative at his Durbar; and his independency as a sove- 
reign prince, was recognized by a solenin decree of the Court of 
Chancery. * 


* In a bill which was brought by the agents of the old Nabob of 
Arcot, Wallajah, in Chancery, against the English East India Com- 
pany, in 1791, he was declared by the latter, and recognized by the 
Court, to be a sovereign prince; and the case was accordingly re- 
jected by the Lord Chancellor, as being the subject of a public treaty 
“betwixt the parties, and, as such, not a matter of municipal jurisdic- 
tion. See Vesey junior’s Reports, Vol. I. p. 371, and Vol. II, 


3 
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These great and eminent advantages of fortune, carried too 
commanding an influence not to make his situation an object of 
jealousy to other powers, who saw, or thought they saw, in his 
advancement, the foundation of their own “downfal. To what 
extent these suppositions were well founded, is no object of the 
present inquiry. Nations, like individuals, may pursue the dic- 
tates of their own interest to any extent short of actual injury to 
others. ‘The public law, like the municipal, has its fixed bounda- 
ries of right and wrong, up to which, it is wisdom for the party 
to forward his advancement, and beyond which it is criminal to 
trespass on the claims of others. 

‘The military establishment of the Nabob was always too great 
for his revenue, and by various treaties or agreements with our 
government, his forces were gradually discharged or taken in- 
to our service:—an arrangement, it was supposed, beneficial 
for both parties, as the discipline and attachment of the troops 
was better maintained from their being in our regular army 3 
and the Nabob, being secure of our constant protection, had 
nothing to apprehend from any foreign enemy ;—least of ail, no 
doubt, “from his friends the English, whose interests were now 
so interwoven with his as to be considered as inseparable. The 
Nabob gave up his army to us, with the greater portion of his 
revenues to pay them, and we had only to secure him inthe en- 
joyment of what was left. ‘The general outlines of our relation 
were as follows. Ali the large forts in the Carnatic were to be 
garrisoned by our troops,—the revenues were to be collected, and 
the general ¢ ‘ivil government adm inistered by the Nabob’s officers. 
To add, however, to the promptitude of our resources in time of 
war, the civil government was, in all its branches, revenue as well 
as others, to be assumed by the Company, and administered by 
their civil servants. ‘The generai amount of the gross revenue of 
the Carnatic, may be estimated at about twenty-six lacs of pago- 
das; * the expenses of the collection may be eight lacs. ‘he 
Nabob paid to us the sum of nine lacs, as his share of the expense 
of the military force, and also the further sum of six lacs in li- 
quidation of certain debts. When these dedactions are made, 
there will be found to have been no great surplus left for the 
maintenance of eastern state and dignity, 

On the capture of Seringapatam, certain letters were said to 
have been found anna ihe archives of the late Tippoo Sultan, 
* Lord Macartney, in a iene to the Ceedt of Sinden written 
in the year 1781, fpeculating on what might be the refult of a wiie 
managemeut of the Nabob’s countries, rates the revenues, as in times 

of peace, at twelve hundred thoufand pounds a year, 
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expressive of treasonable sentiments on the part of the Nabob 
against our government. The circumstances under which these 
detters were found—how far they were connected with other cor- 
respondence betwixt the same parties—or by whom discovered 
and selected, are points which have never yet been explained to the 
public. They form im all twenty-one numbers. Of these, how- 
ever, entire translations have not been given,—extracts only have 
been translated of some of them; though no reason has been as- 
signed (and it would be difficult perhaps to assign a good one), 
why particular parts have been thus selected. The fort of Sering- 
apatam was captured on the 4th of May 1799; and an eager exar 
mination of papers of the Sultan, is said to have been amongst the 
first acts of the general’s staff after the fall of the place. No in- 
dication of any discovery of this sort, however, was made, until 
the month of April 1800. 

One would naturally suppose, that same imperious necessity 
must have impelled the Governor-General to a measure of such 
severity, as the assumption of the country of one of our most an- 
tient allies; nothing less, it may be supposed, than the very ex- 
istence of our empire in India being at stake, from the conduct 
of the Nabob, could have Jed to the act. What then must our 
surprise be, when we come to know, that the assumption of the 
Carnatic had been previously resolved upon by his Lordship, on 
other and distinct grounds of policy, and that the charge of a 
treasonable correspondence was a new thought, which appears to 
have suggested itself to his mind, only ten days afier he had given 
orders to Lord Clive, in the event of the death of the Nabob, to 
deprive his son of the civil and military administration of his 
principality? (See Letter from Governor-General to Lord Clive, 
26. Marck 1800, Vol. I. 59.) 

On this supposed discovery being first made public, the greatest 
surprise is said to have been indicated by every one inIndia. ‘The 
Jong and rooted aversion which was known to subsist between Tip- 
poo Sultan and the family of the Nabob, as well as the interests of 
the latter, all militated against the supposition of his ever meditat- 
ing any such alliance or connexion. It appeared to every one very 
unlikely, that the Nabob should ever place any reliance on his an- 
tient and hereditary foe. Mussulmans, it was observed, are no 
¢trangers to the political character of their sect, and are therefore 
backward in placing any reliance on one another ; nor do men 
commit treason, more than any other crime, without reasonable 
prospects of gain. If ever there was a cruel and perfidious Mus- 
sulman, it was the late Tippoo Sultan; and no gain could possibly 
accrue to the Nabob by expelling the English, whilst the Sultan 
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was alive, as he must have been certain of ultimately falling a 
victim to his ambition. 

Under these impressions, the truth of the charge is said to have 
been much questioned by all intelligent persons; it may be pros 

er therefore to examine the evidence with some minuteness; 
We may premise one or two general remarks. ‘The Governors 
General makes his accusation against the Nabob under two heads 
of charge. He maintains, First, that it was a breach of his 
treaty fo correspond at all with any foreign power, otherwise than 
through the medium of the Company: And, Secondly, that the 
correspondence itself was of a treasonable nature. 

In reply to the first, it is only necessary to refer to the article 
in the treaty, which is as follows—‘ And the said Nabob agrec& 
that he will not enter into any negociation or political correspond 
ence with any European or Native power, without the consent 
of the said Company.’ (10th Art. Lord Cornwallis’s Treaty, 
12. July 1792.) If the correspondence, therefore, turn out to 
be purely private and complimentary, it is evident that there is 
no ground for the first accusation, and the whole case will de- 
pend on the justice of the second. 

From the great consequence that has been attached to this 
supposed discovery, one would be led to believe that some intend- 
ed massacre, or some overt act of violence or treachery had been 
discovered, which it was necessary to ward off by prompt and 
vigorous measures of retaliation. What then will the surprize of 
the public be, when they are told, that there is not an expres- 
sion capable of bearing such an interpretation in any part of the 
correspondence; nay, that there is not even a single letter from 
the Nabob or his son to ‘Tippoo Sultan in the whole collection, 
and but two from the Sultan, one to the old Nabob, and the 
other to Omdut ul Omrah, his son, written at the time his chil- 
dren were hostages at Madras; a circumstance which naturally 
Jed the Sultan to thank the Nabob for his attention tothem? In 
all probability, too, these two letters were, agreeably to the Na- 
bolh’s custom, reported to Government, though it does not ap-~ 
pear that any search has been made at the India House to ascer- 
tain this: it is an undoubted fact, that different letters were af- 
terwards (November 1792), sent by the Sultan to the Nabob, 
containing much stronger expressions of friendship, than any 
contained in the two now alluded to, all of which were reported 
regularly, and laid before Government. ‘This important circum- 
stance, however, does not appear in any of the proceedings of 
the Commissioners; who, on the contrary, allude to an after cor- 
respondence of a hidden and secret nature; and thereby create 
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a most unwarrantable suspicion against the whole transaction, 
Now, if letters of a stronger tendency were communicated to 
Government, there could be no reason, sure ly, for concealing 
these, if they really were concealed. One part of a man’s con- 
duct is to be judged of by another; and we presume upon what 
we do not know distinctly, from that which is clearly seen. 

The old Nabob was at this time a man of nearly eighty years 
of age; of a temper singularly prudent and cautious: —was it like- 
Jy then that he should enter into plans of hazard and ambition ! 

. = timid counsels wait on hoary hairs, 
And the last dregs of life are sordid cares.’ 

The Suit: an and the Nabob were indeed followers of the same 
religion; but whatever the former might have been, the latter 
was certainly no bigot in that way. But this point we shall have 
occasion to touch upon in another part of the discussion. 

The geverninent in India first assume, as a leading point, that 
the Nabob intended to connect himself with Tippoo; and they 
then find the proof of all his acts in that intention. But they 
assume that as granted, which ought to have been proved.— 
Where are the letiers, or nessages, or witnesses, or evidence 
of -any kind ? 

The case is introduced to the notice of the Governor of Mae 
dras in a letter from the Governor-General, accompavied by a 
very long report from the Persian translator, in which he is at 
great pains to prove the Nabob guilty. Every thing that can 
make agai::st him is aggravated in the extreme 3—every thing that 
can make for him is reduced and explained away ;—and construce 
tions so extravagant and distorted are resorted to, that the gentle- 
men, in an after report, are obliged to acknowledge their error. No 
counsel, pleading in the most desperate case, ever tortured his 
ingenuity so obstinately;—no counsel, who knew the limits of 
his duty, would ever have tortured it in such a cause. But wh 
was so much labour bestowed to prove the guilt of the Nabob, if 
it was clearly established by the evidence? If the crime was so 
apparent as to exclude all exculpatory proof on the part of the 
Nabob, why were so many words wasted in exposing it? Was 
the Governor-General so slow, as net to com prehend all this, 
without the arguments of his Persian translator? Was the text 
so obscure, that so ample a commentary was necessary? ‘There 
cannot, perhaps, be a clearer proof of the insufiiciency of the 
evidence, than the extreme anxiety which is manifested to make 
at appear conclusive. Had the letters obviously or naturally borne 
a treasonable sense, the simple recital of them would have been 
sufficient. Agreeably to our own law, and to the law of naturgl 
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justice, some overt act of treason must be proved by cleat and 
competent evidence, before the meanest subject can suffer from 
it. * No man is to be reasoned out of his life and fortane by 
subtle analogy, and rhetorical aggravations, enhancing misde- 
meanours into treason. If one might suppose state treasons 
revived and founded, as they were antiently, on intemperate 
words, misdemeanours and dubious offences, who would engage 
in public business, that values repose, had wealth to forfeit, and 
dignities to aggravate his fall?’ (Law of Forfeiture.) 

As the report of the Persian translator appears to have made 
a strong impression upon the mind of the Governor-General, it 
may be proper to examine it with some attention. It begins by 
stating, that 

* Among the records of the late Tippoo Sultan's government, dis- 
covered in the palace at Seringapatam, has been found a very volu- 
minous correspondence between the Sultan and his Vakeels Goolam 
Ally Khan and Ally Reza Khan, who accompanied the hostages des 
livered by Tippoo Sultan, at the termination of the war 1792, to Ma- 
dras: from this correspondence, a number of papers have been selected, 
of which the tendency to fix a charge upon his late Highness the Na- 
bob Wallajah, of a breach of the alliance subsisting between his High- 
ness and the Honourable Company, implicate the present Nabob Om- 
dut ul Omrah, as a party therein, and to establish a similar charge 
against the latter, after his accession to the Musnud. From the cone 
tents of these papers, the following facts may be collected. 

* lot, That the late Nabob Wallajah maintained a secret intercourse 
and correspondence with Tippoo Sultan, through the medium of the 
deputies Goolam Ally Khan, and Ally Reza Khan, above mentioned, 
for the purpose of forming a connexion with Tippoo Sultan, subversive 
of the alliance subsisting between his Highness and the Hononrable 
Company, and directly adverse to the British interest in India. 

* Qdly, That the } Nabob established such connexion, and proceeded 
to act under it, by communicating certain articles of intelligence, of a 
nature calculated to betray the interests of the Honourable Company, 
and to favour the sinister designs of Tippoo Sultan against them. 

* diy, That the present Nabob of the Carnatic, Omdut ul Omrah, 
was a principal channel of communication between his father and the 
Vakecls, for maintaining the secret intercourse before mentioned ; 
that he cordially united, both on his father’s account and on his own, 
in promoting.the objects of it. And, 

* 4thly, That the Nabob Omdut ul Omrah, after his accession to 
the Musnud, continued to maintain a secret intercourse with Tippov 
Sultan, in the same spirit which he manifested in his intercourse witt: 
the Vakeels of the Prince, during the lifetime of his father. ’ 

These are the charges: let us see how the proof is made out, The 
Report goes on to say— 
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* The first indication of the Nabob Wallajah’s disposition to con- 
nect himself with Tippoo Sultan, by the ties of political interest, ap- 

ars in a letter, dated in June 1792, from the Vakeels Goolam Ally 

han, and Ally Reza Khan, to Tippoo Sultan; in which they give 
an account of what passed between the Nabob, the Princes and them- 
selves, at an interview which took place soon after their arrival at 
Madras. After the warmest expressions of attachment to Tippoo 
Sultan, the Nabob is represented to have reptobated the preceding 
war, as having been undertaken, by the allied powers, for the subver- 
sion of the Mahometan religion. He is represented to have stated, 
that “ he used,” (pending the war), “ night and day to pray for 
the Sultan’s prosperity, because the confeder: acy of the three allies 
was sent for the subversion of the Mahometan religion. It is ob- 
vious, ’” continues the Report, “ from these expressions, that, fromt 
the very commencement of the war between the allies and Tippoo Sul- 
tan, the Nabob Wallajah wished success to the arms of Tippoo Sul- 
tan against the powers with which he was connected by the most so- 
lemn obligations of unity and alliance ; and that, by entertaining sen- 
timents so inimical to its interest, he violated the fundamental prir- 
ciples of all that alliance. ‘This preestablished fact gives additionat 
force to the open declaration which the Nabob subsequently made. ” 
&e. &c. 

This quotation from the Report has been given at large, be« 
cause it affords a curious specimen of the manner in which the 
inquiry has been concucted, and of the disposition which evi- 
dently existed to find the Nabob guilty. He who is hastily judg- 
ed (says the antient adage) seems to have been willingly con- 
demned. It is to be observed, that the expressions bere imputed 
to the Nabob, were used at ¢ie first meeting betwixt the hostages 
and the Nabob, and in the presence of Sir Charles Oakley, Lord 
Cornwallis, his interpreter, and perhaps fifty other persons, as- 
sembled in full Durbar, for the purpose of witnessing so interest~ 
ing a spectacle. On such an occasion, what could be expected but 
the language of ceremony and compiiment? Men do not speak 
treason in public; and, whoever is versant in the phraseology of 
Eastern compliment, will be at no Joss to find parallels to the ex- 
pressions which are said to have been employed. Any other sup- 
position, indeed, seems to be excluded by every one circumstance of 
the situation. In the first place, the aversion of the Nabob to the 
family of Tippoo Sulton, was rooted and notorious; and, in the 
second place, it was sufticiently known, that the sybversion of the 
Mahometan religion formed no part of that confederacy ; nor was 
auy Mahometan bi igotted enough to suppose so. Yet upon this 

casual and complimentary phrase, which the Nabob may or may 
hot have used, the Persian translator gravely builds a charge of 
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treason. ‘ This preestablished fact,’ he says, * must give cre- 
dence to subsequent declarations |’ After an assertion so per- 
fectly extravagant, it is surely necessary to weigh, with peculiar 
eaution, every subsequent deduction which proceeds from the 
same quarter. Without stopping, at present, to consider the 
competency of a eharge of treason against a sovereign prince, we 
shall run shortly over the objections which we think may be stat- 
ed to the decision which has been pronounced and carried into 
execution. They may be arranged under the following heads. 
ist, The gross irregularity of the whole proceedings. 2d, The 
defects of the evidence, and the inaceuracy of the reports of ity 
on which judgment was ultimately given. And, 3dly, The palp- 
able injustice and impolicy of the measures which were finally 
adopted. 

I. With regard to the irregularity and vices of the proceed- 
ings, we may observe, in the frst place, that the inquiry was 
instituted under authority of a letter from Lord Wellesley, ad~ 
dressed to Lord Clive individually, without the conjunction, or 
intended conjunction, of his council ; from whom it appears it was 
resolved to keep the matter secret. And the further orders for 
the investigation are accordingly issued im the same manner by 
Lord Clive at Madras, without the apparent knowledge of any 
person besides that of the two individuals who were ordered to con 


duct the inquiry. The act of Parliament for the constitution of 
our Indian ae has no doubt given large powers to the 


governors of each of the settlements ; and authorized them, in 
cases of apolitical nature, to do certain acts on their own discretion, 
independently of their Council. But then, theseactsare alldirected 
to be done in the presence of the Council regularly assembled, and 
under certain prescribed forms, none of which have been observed 
in the present instance. The apology for all this is the necessity 
of secrecy. This, no doubt, may be sometimes desirable; but 
there is such a thing as being too secret ; and if the consequences 
of an unwarranted privacy are, in this case, to destroy the whole 
evidence of the circumstances under which the most important 
measures were adopted, it is evidently altogether impossible to 
listen to such an apology. The Council of Madras were unfit 
for their stations, if they were supposed capable of divulging any 
part of the proceedings. 

In the second place, we must observe, the Nabob was never 
heard in his defence, nor were any witnesses examined in his be- 
half. When a person is charged with the commission of a crime, 
it is agreeable to every rule of natural justice, that he should be 
furnished with a copy of the charge against him, and be heard in 
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his defence. But the Nabob died, it is said, before he could have 
been tried. In that case, his ¢rimes should have died with him; 
and. not been visited upon the heads of the children and grand~ 
children to the third generation. But the fact is, the Nabob did 
not die unti] the government had been for ¢wo years in possesion 
of the grounds of the accusations, 

In the third place, the most important and indispensable of all 
the witnesses was not examined at all. Though the Nabob was 
dead, Khauder Newaz Khan was alive, and at Madras. Why 
was not this man examined? It was he who is said to have 
written the treasonabie letters. If believed innocent, why was 
not he heard? If supposed guilty, why was not he condemned ? 
He was certainly in one of these predicaments; and, in either 
case, his conduct should have been inquired into. ‘The whole 
charge, indeed, rests ultimately on the evidence of this person, as 
he is said to have been the bearer of all the objectionable messa~ 
ges from the Nabob to the Vakeels. The other proofs go only to 
establish what it was that was so communicated ; and, failing this, 
they all fall to the ground. If Khauder Newaz Khan denies that 
he was charged with such messages from the Nabob, there is an 
end of the question. A proof that wants the support of another, 
ought not to pass for one. It would be just as reasonable, and 
more expeditious, to suppose the proposition itself to be true 
which you wish to prove, as to suppose the existence of another, 
without which its truth can never be established. 

The witness himself was of all others the most accessible. He 
was living within a few doors of Lord Clive’s house at Madras ; 
whilst the others were brought from an opposite and distant part 
of the country. There is no case that may not be made out this 
way, if only one half the proof is to be heard, and the other 
taken for granted. All the circumstances which are stated with 
regard to this man, seem to have made it more necessary to begin 
with his examination. ‘ He was not very opulent,’ it seems, 
* and desirous of rendering his instrumentality in establishing the 
friendship and cordiality (betwixt the Nabob and Tippoo) useful 
to himself, by obtaining a present from the Sultan.’ This, at 
least, is Goolam Ally’s account of him ; and it evidently suggests 
a key to the whole of the other evidence, perfectly consistent 
with the innocence of the Nabob. The only apology we have 
met with for this extraordinary neglect is, that as Khauder Newaz 
Khan, and the other guardians of the young Nabob, uniformly 
declared their total ignorance of any treasonable correspondence 
between their master and the Sultan, so it would have been in 
vain to have examined them as to the particulars of it; and that 
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the Nabob, at all events, could derive no benefit from their tes- 
timony, as they must have professed mere ignorance of what thé 
other witnesses had sworn to. A more extraordinary plea, we 
believe, was never set up at the Old-Bailey. If there was in 
reality no treasonable correspondence, it certainly follows, that 
the guardians of the Nabob could not explain the particulars 
but if a false story had been told by the other witnesses, would 
not their testimony be invalidated by the opposite statement of 
those who must have been privy to it, if ithad been true? Nemo 
inveniet falsa. No man can, by anticipation, contradict the par- 
ticulars of a fabricated accusation; but when he is interrogated 
after the first witnesses, he may depose to facts utterly subver- 
sive of their testimony, and make the innocence of the accused 
indubitable. According to any other view of the matter, the 
guilty alone can bring witnesses to their defence, and the inno- 
cent must be convicted. 

The same observation applies to a variety of other persons, 
who are evidently pointed out as necessary witnesses, from the 
very details of the accusation; and yet no one of them is brought 
forward or examined by the commissioners. This alone should 
set aside and discredit their report. Where an essential witness 
is withheld, the law will presume that he would have gone against 
the party who had it in his power to examine him, and will re- 
ject any inferior proof that is offered in such circumstances. 
These rules of evidence are the plain dictates of reason matured 
by experience, and have nothing arbitrary or technical in their 
conception. ‘lhey are not just, because they are rules of law; 
but they are rules of law, because they are just. Their applica- 
tion, therefore, is universal; and their authority as indisputable 
at Madras, as at Westminster. * 

II. Such was the eaterior of this proceeding, by which we 
confiscated the kingdom of the oldest and most faithful ally of 
our Eastern empire; and by which we deposed a Sovereign 
Prince on a charge of high treason, with infinitely less ceremony 
or regularity of proceeding, than would be requisite in sentenc- 
ing a black drummer to receive fifty lashes by authority of a re- 
gimental court-martial, We shall now look a little into the sub- 
stantial justice of the decision. 

One of the principal grounds for suspecting the Nabob’s guilt, 
was an alleged discovery of a secret and treasonable intercourse 
between him and the Sultan of the Mahrattas, so long ago as 


* Et si quem nos interrogare nolumus, que causa nobis tacendi 
fuerit, existimare debetis. (Cic. pro Fontego.) 
VOL. XI. NO. 22, Hh 
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the year 1773; and which, it was said, there was reason to think 
he had maintained ever .after. The documents on which this 
charge was made, were the following. 

Amongst the records of Seringapatam, there was found a let- 
ter from one of Hyder Ally’s servants, then at Madras, (Ma- 
homed Osman), written to that Prince in‘ the year 1773, giving 
an account of an interview which he had had with the Nabob, 
and setting forth the friendly sentiments which he had, on that 
occasion, professed for his master. 

his letter having been sent to Caleutta, and put into the hands 
of the Persian translator, this ingenious person immediately finds 
in it a rich mine of treason. 

It discovers ‘ a scene of political intrigue between him (Hyder) and 
the Nabob, particularly illustrative of the views of the latter, and fur- 
nishing a clue to his conduct in the transactions which took place be- 
tween him and the British Government, not only at that period, but 
during the whole course of his connexion with the British power.’ 

After a few other remarks of the same kind, he goes on to say, 

€ The circumstances, however, the most important, which. are dis- 
closed by the documents adverted to, is the intimate connexion which 
he (the Nabob) appears to have formed with Hyder Ally, at a time 
when he was supposed, by the British Government, to entertain the 
most inveterate animosities against him.’—‘ It is remarkable (he 
continues) that the expressions alluded to (in this letter), are, in 
substance, almost the same that he the Nabob is stated to have made 
use of to Fippoo’s Vakeels in 1792-%. And, finally, (he adds) may 
not this preestablished disposition of the Nabob, by a parity of argu- 
ment, be supposed to have adhered to him to so kate a period as the 
war which terminated in 1792; and to afford additional credit to the 
charges exhibited against him, consistently with every rule of rea. 
soning upon the principles and passions of thehuman mind? ‘These 
queries can only be answered in the aflirmative.’ 

Thus far the Persian translator. ‘The Governor-General sends 
round the letter of Mahomed Osman to Madras, as a * curious 
document, tending to illustrate the character and views of the 
Nabob.’ In its after ' progress, it is forwarded to Eneland, and 
laid before the authorities here, as one of the proofs oi a treas apne 
able conspiracy. No argsiment oy explanation being opposed to 
it, the Nabob is naturally condcmned, and his country forfeited. 
The reader will now attend tothe sequel. ‘I'wo years afterwards, 
the Carnatic question is broaght before Parliament; and papers 
being moved for, it now comes out, from a search amongst thé 
old records of the Madras government, that the correspondence 
in question was carried on in the year 1775, betwixt | Iyder and 
the old Nabob, with the full :nowledge, dtl « t the particular desivey 
of the Madras government, w ho considered it for the interest efthe 
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Carnatic that a good understanding should subsist betwixt these 
two powers. (Vide papers laid before Parliament by an order of 
the House of Commons, 16th December 1802; vol. viii. p. 256, 
&c.) 

Such has been the result of the very limited and imperfect in- 
quiry which has hitherto been made into the grounds of a sentence 
which was carried into effect against a sovereign and his country, 
before any opportunity of investigation had been afforded. ‘The 
testimony of the most important witnesses appears to have been 
withheld altogether, and the import of part of the written evi- 
dence to have been totally misapprehended. Let us now see in 
how far these defects have been compensated by the accuracy of 
the statements furnished to the ultimate jadges in this countrys 
by those who directed and conducted the inquiry. , 

One of the very few direct charges against the Nabob; in the 
Report of the commissioners, is, that a treasonable discourse of 
Ally Rezza had been reported to him, and that he made no com- 
munication on the subject to the government, An acknowledge- 
ment to this effect, they say, was made by Ally Rezza on his ex 
amination. Our readers will probably be surprised to learn, that 
nothing of the kind appears in any part of his.deposition. The 
matter stands thus on the record. In the third paragraph of the 
report of the commissioners it is stated, 

* That Ally Rezza acknowledges the intention of his exhortation at 
the Jummah mosque in Madras, was, to have detached the Mussul- 
mans from their allegiance to the Company; but that the Nabob Om- 
dut ul Omrah was not present at this ceremony. The younger sons 
of the Nabob Wallajah did, however, attend the mosque on that oc- 
casion; and Ally Rezza understood that the Cauzy had made a re- 
port on the subject to the Nabob Wallajah himself.’ 

Now this, our readers will observe, is a Report upon evidence 3 
and by referring to the evidence, it appears that it gives not the 
least authority for saying, that the Cauzy had made a report on 
the subject to the Nabob. ‘Throughout the whole of Ally Rez- 
za’s deposition, there is not one word that can bear such a mean- 
ing. 

“An error like this, we conceive, discredits and vitiates the 
whole proceedings. The commissioners were appointed to take 
the depositions of witnesses, and to transmit them, with an account 
of their import, to the governor. In the report which actompa- 
nies the evidence; and professes to be founded on it throughout, an 
assertion (in their minds) of the atmost importance, is imputed 
to one of the witnésses ; but when his deposition is looked into, 
it is found to contain nothing in the least like that assertion. Here, 
therefore, in the first place, is a charge made without the least 
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appearance of evidence ; and, in the second place, a gross and 
very suspicious contradiction on the face of the proceedings. The 
commissioners report, that a witness, whose deposition is engross- 
ed, has said something, which the deposition itself proves he has 
not said. It is altogether impossible to justify or apologize for 
such shameful irregularity on an occasion of such importance; — 
nor will any one venture to contend, that the mere assertion of 
the commissioners, that such evidence was given, can ever be re- 
eeived, when the record of the whole evidence is produced, and 
demonstrates the contrary. 

From the manner in which this most imperfect inquiry was 
conducted, we have no other information with regard to it than 
what is contained in the report of the two individuals selected for 
making the investigation. If they were guilty of any error or 
partiality, it can scarcely be expected that they should record it; 
and yet, from the tenor of their own report, it appears to us to be 
manifest, that they are chargeable with gross irregularities and o- 
missions, by which the cause of the Nabob may have been incalcu- 
lably injured. From that report it appears that several important 
witnesses were examined, whose depositions they have not record- 
ed ; that several were not put on oath; and that, throughout the 
examination, they asked leading questions, and did not scruple to 
threaten the witnesses with the displeasure of the Government. 

The Commissioners say, that they examined Goolam Ally 
Meer Suddoor, the Dewan Purneah, and the Moonshy Hubbeeb 
Olla; ‘ but, as their testimony did not establish any fact, they 
thought it unnecessary to record it.’ It might have been unne- 
cessary for the nee of convicting the Nabob, and yet very 
essential for establishing his innoeency. Their very ignorance of 
particular facts, migh t have been a strong proof that they did not 
exist. 

They are ready, they next observe, to swear to the accuracy of 
the translation. “But what does this import, when they neglect 
to administer an oath to the witnesses themselves? To swear that 
a witness deposed so and so, when the witness himself was not on 
oath, cannot supply that omission. Considering the importance 
of the inquiry, and the delicacy of the subject altogether, ail the 
witnesses certainly ought to have been examined on oath. The 
difficulty of ascertaining the truth from Indian witnesses, under 
any circumsi ances, is knot wn to every one; but without an ap- 
peal to their reli, gion, it is never expected. 

It would be endless to specify the leading questions which are 
asked throughout the whole inquiry. The menaces that are re- 
sorted to, are equally abundant. Goolam Ally, for instance, is 
told, that * the inconsistencies and: absurdities of his explune- 
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tion have established a belief that he is endeavouring to conceal 
the true meaning, which it remains for him either to’ remove, or 
to be answerable on his responsibility to the Company.’ And, 
indeed, the threat of displeasure is repeatedly held out to both 
witnesses during the inquiry. 

It might, no doubt, be proper to warn the witness, at the 
commencement of his general evidence, of the penalties to be 
incurred from perjury ; but it certaii ily was hichly improper to 
connect that warning with the answers he had given to any pare 
ticular question ; as the effect of it must naturally be, to give a 
bias to his further examination on that p: roint.— Quid est, queso, 
says Cicero, judicium corrumpere st hoc non est? Testes, presertim 
timidos homines et afflictos, non solum auc toritate dete) rere, sed etiam 
consulari metu, et pretorum potestate ? (Cic.in Ver. Act. Prim. 10.) 

These little specimens may suffice to show, with what degree 
of caution and accuracy the business was conducted by the Com- 
missioners. We are concerned to say, that the proceedings of 
the Governor-General appear to have been at least equally ob- 
jectionable, and that there is evidence to establish that the al- 
timate decision of the Court of Directors, was influenced in a 
great degree by certain assertions made rashly, and, as it appears, 
without any evidence, by that illustrious person, The gross in- 
justice of dethroning the grandson for the antiquated delinquen- 
cies of the grandfather, would probably have held the hands of 
our Indian avengers, if his immediate predecessor had not been 
himself involved in the same accusations, and charged in particu- 
lar with having maintained a treasonable correspondence with 
Tippoo Sultan “afer his father’s decease. Lord a in his 
letter to the Secret Committee, of 9. June 1800, declares that he 
is satisfied of the truth of this charge; and the Committee, with- 
out seeing any evid fence in upport of it, : approve of the as sSUMp- 
tion of his dominions, on the strength of this asseveration. We 
apprehend it to be quite clear, that the asseveration was made 
without any sort of evidence, and, we will be permitted to add, 
contrary to all probability. 

The old Nabob died in 1795; and the Sultan, agreeable to 
the custom of the country, seni, % two Vakeels, a message of 
ceremony and condolence. ‘These Vakeels were entrusted with 
no message beyond this; and were persons (as the Commis 
sioners themselves say) of too mean a rank to have been so 
entrusted. Their arrival was regularly reported by the Nabob 
to the Governor, and copies of the « cstmaiaiadal even sent 
by the Nabob to the then Governor and Governor-General, 
Such are the whole of the admitted facts, as to the only com- 
munication which is proved to have taken place between the 
Sultan and the young Nabob, after the death of his father. The 
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letter of the Governor-General to the Secret Committee, is as 
follows. 

‘ My defpatch in Council to your Honourable Committee, dated the 
23d of April laft, will have brought under your view, various important 
documents relative to a perfidious and dangerous correfpondence which 
fubfifted betwixt Tippoo Sultan, and the Nabobs Wallajah and Omdut 
ul Omrah. The propofed examination announced in that defpatch has 
fince taken place, but not to the extent, or exa@tly in the manner I de- 
fired. It was found that fome perfons propofed to be examined were 
dead, or placed beyond the immediate reach of the Commifflioners. 
Notwithftanding the infufficiency of the examination, and the grofs 
prevarication and manifelt falfehoods of fome of thofe examined, evi- 
dence has appeared to fatisfy my judgement, that an intrigue, of a na- 
ture hoftile to the Britith interefts, had been carried on between Tippoo 
Sultan, Wallajah, and Omdut ul Omrah. It is alfo incontrovertibly ef- 
tablifhed, that Omdut ul Omrah employed, or framed with a view to 
employ, in his correfpondence with the late Tippoo Sultan, the cypher, 
a copy of which has been already tranfmitted to your Honourable Com- 
mittee. It appears that Omdut ul Omrah carried on such a correspondence 
with Tippoo Sultan, subsequently to the death of the Nabob Wallajah. * 

The Comunissioners again in their Re epor rt say, (p. 2%.) 

The two vakeels, Goolam Ally Khan and Ally Rezza Khan ap- 
pear to have fallen under the difpleaf ure of Tippoo Sultan in a fhort 
time after their return from Madras, and never to have been readmitted 
to his confidence. We have therefore been unable to trace, through 
their means, the progre fs “ the fecret communications of Omdut ul 
Omrah ; but there is no reason to believe they were not revived after the 
confinement of Goolam Ally Khan !’ 

This, it will be observed, is considerably weaker than the as- 
sertion in the close of Lord Wellesley’s letter. But, with sub- 
mission to both these authorities, it appears to us to be quite 
manifest, that they proceed equally on a perversion of the rules 
of evidence; and that it is a little unjust, as well as absolutely 
illegal, to condemn a person who ts not allowed to prove his inno- 
cence, mercly because his accusers see * no reason to believe that 
he was not guilty!’ ‘This statement alone demonstrates, that 
there is no shadow of evidence to support this charge against the 
young Nabob: but we humbly conceive, that when the matter 
is fully considered, it wiil be found to have been made against 
evidence. 

A letter (No. 20.) appears to have been addressed by Omdut 
ul Omrah to Goolam Ally, subsequent to the death of the old 
Nabob. This letter is admitted to contain nothing material; and 
it is accounted for in this way. On the return of Ally Rezza 
and Goolam Ally to Seringapatam, they were forbid the pre- 
sence by the Sultan, and confined to their own houses. The 
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reason of this was (as report says), a suspicion on the part of the 
Sultan, that they were carrying on some intrigue at Madras pre- 
judicial to his interests, with the Nabob; and in order to disco- 
ver the extent of it, ‘Tippoo addressed a letter to the Omdut, ia 
the name of Goolam Ally, and signed with his seal. The letter 
in answer, is the one alluded to. But this, surely, cannot be 
said to have been carrying on a treasonable correspondence with 
the Omdut.’ On the contrary , it atlords the strongest evidence 
that no such correspondence existed. It evinces that the Sultan 
placed no reliance on the dispositions of the Nabob towards him. 

And this observation is justified by the declarations of Purneah 
and another pees who had the best opportunities of knowing, 
that no affair of moment had been agitated between Tippoo 
Sultan and the Nabob Omdut ul Owrab, since the release of 
the hostages ; and they invariably concur in ascribing to Tip- 
poo Sultan a rooted contempt and distrust of Omdut ul Omrah, 
and his whole family. > (Com. Rep. p. 30.) Nay, the commis- 
sioners themselves affirm, that they are satisfied, from the con- 
current testimony of the witnesses last alluded to, that the em- 
basey was merely a matter of form on the death of the Nabob 
Weallajah. 

Thos then, stands the fact as to a secret correspondence hav- 
jug taken place betwixt the Omdut and Tippoo, after the death 
of Wallsjab. No letters can be traced ; the only persons ever 
sent to Madras were not likely to have been entrusted with a se- 
cret negotiation. The principal servants of Tippoo agree that no 
ae took place ; aud they ascribe to their master senti- 
ments inconsistent with any thing of the kind. How then can 
the Gevernor-General’s assertion be supported, that such a cor- 

esponde nce was actually carried on? There is certainly no e- 
vidence for it whatever ; and every presum ption is against it. 

The Governor-General’s report, however, it may be easily sup- 
posed, was likely to make a very strong impression ov the autho- 
rities at home. In the vast mass of papers sent from India, eve- 
ry article cannot be minutely examined. It would be endless to 
discuss over again every thing that had been investizated in In- 
dia; and therefore, the authorities in Europe must suppose that 
their servants abroad will do that which it is their duty to do. 

‘Lo what extent this principle was acted upon on the present 
momentous occasion, will appear from the wey of the Secret 
Comunittee of 4th December 1800, in answer to the despatch al- 
ready recited from Lord Wellesley. After repeating, almost li- 
terally the substance of that despatch, the Committee goes on— 

Of the degree of criminality on the part of Omdut ul Omrah, 
substantiated by the late examination, we are unable to judge; the 
examination not having been yet transmitted to us. But, as the Go» 
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wernor-Gencral has declared himself satisfied by the oral evidence which 
has been collected respecting Omdut ul Omrah, that a due regard 
for the Company’s safety renders it indispensably necessary that some 
more certain pledges of his fidelity should be obtained than we now 
possess, we have no hesitation in expressing our entire approbation of his 
Lordships intention to demand from the Nabob the additional secu- 
rity required ; of the nature of which, and of the subsequent ar- 
rangements, we feel no small degree of solicitude to be advised. 
The proceedings which have hitherto e ‘en reported to us upon this 
important subject, we entirely approve. ’ 

Here then, we find, that the Nabob was ultimately condemned 
by the government at home, upon a report of the Governor- 
General, in which re port, one of the leading and main facts was 
without a shadow of evidence to support it, ‘and in contradiction 
to every presumption, and every principle of probability. 

III. “We should now make a few remarks on the palpable in- 
justice and impolicy of punishing the son for the alleged delin- 
quencies of a father who died before being convicted of any of- 
fence. The right to punish a foreign sovereign for treasonable 
practices (if such they can be called), cannot certainly be quite 
so strong as our right to punish one of our own subjects for the 
same crime. But even by our own law, when the accused has 
paid the great debt of nature before conviction, his responsibili- 
ty to the parent state is supposed to have terminated also; nor 
are the children required to pay the sufferance of forfeiture for 
their father’s delinquency. ‘ Nor is itof smail advantage to the 
heir, that the death of the ancestor, before conviction, dis- 
charges all proceedings and forfeitures. He can then he at- 
tainted only by act of Parliament.’ (Considerations on the 
Law of Forfeiture, p. 97. 

Even by the law of England, therefore, such a forfeiture would 
have been unwarrantable; but no absurdity can possibly be great- 
er than to judge of this case by such principles. Our law of for- 
feiture arose out of our domestic habits and manners. ‘The at- 
tachment which parents feel for their family, was found to be the 
best tie for securing the di former to the state, by ha- 
garding the forfeiture of the latter whenever that duty was in- 
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fringed. ‘ It was fitted of old to the genius of this brave peo- 
ple, who, despising their own lives, were only to be moved by 
a generous regard to their posterity.’ But is it equally adapted 
to the manners of a mishometan court, where (as one of their 
poets affirms) ‘ the father loves his grandchildren the best, be- 
cause in them he sees the enemies of his enemy? ’—an idea which 
ynust shock every European mind, but which is nevertheless per- 
fectly descriptive of their state of society. 

lt seems also to have been forgotten, that the reason why the 
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property of an individual is forfeited by the English law, is, bes 
cause the lands are all supposed to be held mediately or imme- 
diately of the Crown; and the property having been acquired 
under the government, it is proper that it should revert to the 
source from whence it flowed. But these relations do not apply 
to the present case. The Company and the Nabob were joined 
only by a federal union, which equalized their claims, without 
conferring on either a paramount aut! hority. Where the union 
was inconvenient, the federal tie might be dissolved; but neither 
could assume the property of the other. An urgent and imperi- 
ous necessity, threatening the existence of a state, will often sink 
the considerations of equal justice. But was there any such ne- 
cessity here? A greater security it is said was necessary. Se- 
curity against whai? Not against Tippoo, for he was. gone ; 
and as to security against the Nabob himself, what could he do ? 
Had he troops? Had hearms, or money, or credit? No; he 
had not a single trooper, nor a firelock, nor a thousand pagodas 
in his chest,—nor c redit to borrow half that suin without collateral 
security. He was poor and peaceable ; and every way the most 
eligible ruler we could have appointed over a nation of Hindoos. 
But his family has riches and influence. The Boody Begum, 
his sister, is rich. Nessum ul Mulk, his brother, is not less so, 
We have ensured the inveterate entity of all these persons, and 
exchanged a secure and substantial power for a nominal domi-+ 
niov, which must be hated and opposed. From a dread of hos- 
tility, we have created enemies where we had noue before. 

A great deal is said, in the Report, on the circumstance of a 
cipher having been used. But is a cipher, then, so uncommon 
athing? Is it not used in every durbar in India? Do not our 
residents use it in every letter that is written at these durbars ? 
Or is there nothing be sides treason that men n 1ay wish to conceal? 
There are two circumsiances, however, which render all this dis- 
cussion ludicrous. ‘The first is, that in the letters which are 
most excepted against, the cipher is not used at all. ‘The other 
is, that it appears to be composed only ot eigateen characters, 
descriptive merely of personal qualities, and utterly incapable of 
being used for the purposes of political communication. 

There is a great deal also, in the Report and other papers, a- 
bout the Nabob having allowed the ‘* language of rebeliion to 
be preached’ in our capital, The foundation of which charge is, 
that, upon one occasion, some lessons were read, or discourses 
pronounced, in the mosque, recommending war against Chris- 
‘tians. ‘To those who know any thing of Manometanism, it must 
be needless to say, that this is one of its leading and avowed 
principles, and that it would not be easy to read a lesson from 
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the Koran, without being guilty of this sort of rebellion. The 
following texts are taken almost at random. ‘ War is enjoined 
you against infidels.’ Koran, c. 2. p. 38. * O true believers ! 
take not the Jews or Christians for your friends.’ c. 5. p. 141. 
¢ They are infidels who say verily God is Christ the son of 
Mary.’ c. 5. p. 133. * Oh true believers! wage war against 
such of the infidels as are near you, and let them find severity in 

ou, and know that God is with those who fear him.’ c. 9. p. 265. 
® When ye encounter the unbelievers, strike off their heads, un- 
til ye have made a great slaughter among them.’ &c. &c. 

Such passages are read daily in every mosque in Indostan ; 
and they are read without danger, because every man of sense 
knew that the age of fanaticism, like that of chivalry, is over ; 
and that Mussulman soldiers, now-a-days, fight for pay rather 
than for faith. A circumstance, pretty well proved indeed, from 
Mahometans being to be found alike in the service of every 
state, or prince, of whatever religion, throughout India or Asia. 
We doubt, indeed, very much, whether there is a single instance 
on record, of any one sepoy, officer, or other person, having de-~ 
serted our service, because we were at war with a prince of the 
same religion which he himself professed. Thus, then, the whole 
story of preaching the language of rebellion, when examined 
into, turns out to be only preaching the Mahometan faith; which 
(like many other exhortations from the pulpit) had little effect on 
those who heard it. 

We have now gone hastily over most of the considerations 
that bear upon the justice of this most extraordinary proceeding; 
and few, we believe, will be hardy enough to defend it on this 
ground; but we know that it has found advocates on the score of 
policy. For our own parts, we are very much disposed to doubt 
if there can ever be any sound policy in injustice; but, in the pre- 
sent case, there is no need to refer to such a general maxim. We 
hold India by the tenure of opinzon only; our physical strength is 
as nothing to that of the natives; and our dominion over all these 
fair countries, is upheld solely by certain opinions and prejudices, 
which it is the obvious tendency of our present policy to destroy. 
The mass of the people is kept in order by their attachment to 
their religion, and to rank and caste, which makes it easy to ma- 
nage them by the instrumentality of their rulers; and these rulers, 
again, we have hitherto preserved in alliance or subjection by the 
fidelity with which we have discharged to them the duties of pro- 
tectors and allies. By our usurpation of the Carnatic, we have 
done our utmost to subvert both these principles. We have de- 
graded rank, and violated sanctity; and have availed ourselves of 
our power to despoil our most antient ally of his influence and 
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honours. The dispossessed family, of course, will hate us with 
a deadly hatred ; and the great body of Rajahs throughout the 
country will be apt to join in a dea ly feud against that power 
which has only been exerted of late for their destruction. Al- 
lowing, for a moment, that they will not carry along with them a 
great proportion of the people, and that the superior equity of 
our government should at first render us popular with the lower 
classes, it is evidently quite absurd to suppose, that we should 
ever succeed to that influence which was secured to their native 
rulers by ancient habits and superstitions, more strong than com- 
pulsion, A handful of strangers and infidels must speedily be 
annihilated among a vast nation of independent bigots; and our 
rule is absolutely at an end, the moment we cease to rule by the 
help of superstition and prejudice. 

It is remarked by Thucydides, as a principle in human nature, 
that the existing government is seldom liked by the subjects. 
During the period of the Nabob’s government, we were hardly 
known to the inhabitants of the country, otherwise than as gens 
tlemen living in the large towns, who spent their money freely; 
wereregular in their payments, and behaved well to theirdomestics. 
We had no invidious duties to discharge ; and the good we did, 
made us to be respected. ‘The Nabob’s government performed 
all the invidious duties.—They exacted the revenue, levied the 
customs, and inflicted the punishments. They were naturally re- 
garded as the oppressors, whilst we were considered as the be- 
nefactors of the country. But howis it now? We have changed 
places with the Nabob; and our relations of esteem are also 
changed in the eyes of the natives. A certain degree of severity 
will always attend the collection of the revenue in India; at least, 
many years must elapse before a system can be found sufficiently 
regular to ensure at once a prompt and easy payment. Is it 
wise then, to take upon ourselves a task which must naturally ren- 
der us disagreeable to the inhabitants, especially as it is at least 
very doubtful, whether we can collect more from the Carnatic than 
the Nabob did? and, considering the expenses of our judicial 
system, the balance will not, perhaps, be much in our favour. 

Such is the situation into which we have brought ourselves by 
this rash act of cupidity or ambition. We have been guilty of a 
= wrong, in order to bring on ourselves a great calamity—and 

ave committed injustice, without any prospect of advancing our 
worldly prosperity. Such is the aspect of the present and the 
past.— Before concluding, we may cast a hastyglance to the future. 
Is the evil which has been done remediable ; and how are we ta 
conduct ourselves in the circumstances which have actually occur- 
red ?—-Very opposite notions are entertained upon this subject ; 
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and we shall state them very briefly, without presuming to offer 
any opinion of our own. 

It is said, on the one hand, that the country should be retain- 
ed, because our civil government and internal economy, though 
necessarily defective, contains within itself a principle of me- 
tioration, which no Mahometan government ever does; and be- 
cause it is believed, that the native princes, if restored once more 
to their power, would gather wisdom from their misfortunes ; 
and, whilst they appeared to forget the wrongs they had suffered, 
would only wait for an occasion of revolt. There are many 
things which ought not to be done,—but, being done, must be 
adhered to. 

On the other hand, the advocates for the restitution of the 
country affirm, that the pe rmanency and real stability of our em- 
pire depends entircly on the degradation of the natives ; and that 
every thing that tends to ameliorate their condition, must sap the 
foundations of our power. Hence it is thought, that the vesting 
a proprietary right in the inhabitants, the introduction of equal 
laws, the overthrow of the ancient families, and every thing else 
which tends to create a revolution in the habits and manners of 
the people, will in the end prove fatal to our empire. They re- 
gard the security of our government, as a greater object than any 
little addition to our revenues; and this, they think, would be 
best produced by governing the natives through the medium of 
their ancient rulers, and removing ourselves from the invidious 
duties of being their immediate controulers. They affirm, that 
the’seizure of the Carnatic has disgraced us, in the eyes of all 
the country powers; and that no confidence will be placed in our 
government, until it is restored to its rightful owners. Spoliatus 
ante omnia restituendus. 


Arr. XIV. Orders in Council; or, an Examination of the Justice, 
Legality, and Policy of the New System of Commercial Regula- 
tions. With an Appendix of State Papers, Statutes and Authori- 
ties. pp.114. Longman & Co. and J. Ridgway, London, 1808, 


Ws. have received this interesting and very able little publica- 
tion, just as we were preparing to close our labours for 
the present quarter; and have been so much struck with the im- 
portance and novelty of the dis squisitions which it contains, that 
we cannot resist the temptation of laying a hasty account of it 
before our readers. 
As a considerable part of the argument is applicable to the 
question in the precise shape which it will assume before Parlia- 


ment, and regards, therefore, the particular form of the mea- 
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sures lately adopted by the English government, rather than the 
general views of belligerent, or commercial policy, from which 
those measures took their rise, we shall pass over this branch of 
the subject very rapidly ; and referring our readers to the work 
itself for satisfaction on it, shall bestow our chief attention upon 
the latter portion of the discussion, in itself quite general, and 
applicable to the prevalent notions of trade and war, as a system. 

The tract is divided into three parts. The first, discusses the 
question, whether the late Orders in Council are consistent with 
the law of nations; and endeavours to show, from various consi- 
derations, that they are wholly repugnant to it: That they are mea- 
sures of pretended retaliation against our enemy, whom no one e- 
ver considered as a party in the cause; but are in reality directed 
against neutral nations, whom we have no possible right to injure, 
merely because our enemy has done so, unless they have first ac- 
quiesced in the wrong, and thus made themselves parties to his 
quarrel: That no time was given for even asking the neutrals, 
whether they were disposed to yield or to resist,—the French 
decree of blockade having been explained by the French govern- 
ment in a manner quite consistent with the law of nations, and 
acted upon accordingly, up almost to the date of our Orders in 
Council: That even admitting the general plea of retaliation, the 
act of our Government is not in the nature of a retaliating or re~ 
ciprocal proceeding ;—it is not preventing neutrals from direct 
trade with France, because she would prevent them from direct 
trade with England, but forcing them to trade with France in a 
particular way profitable to ourselves, because France would 
blockade England altogether: That the regulations respecting 
certificates of origin, are still less like retaliation ; and that, in 
truth, whatever may be the enemy’s intention as to his decree, 
his power of executing it is confined to the part which is strict- 
ly justifiable by the law of nations, viz. the shutting of his ports 
to certain ships,—all the rest being empty threat and insult, 
and forming no excuse whatever for our aggressions on neutrals, 
whether they resent them or put up with them. 

To every one of these arguments we are ready to subscribe ; 
and they appear to us quite decisive of the question, touching the 
law of nations. But we could have wished that the defence of 
the Order issued by the late Administration, on January 7. 1807, 
had been less broadly stated. ‘The arguments by which it is sup- 
ported, are many of them just; and, viewing it as an application 
only (for it is in truth scarcely an extension) of the rule of the 
war 1756, we must admit, that it rests on the same grounds with 
this rule. The preamble, too, when it mentions retaliation as the 
plea for issuing it, very possibly means only to state the motive 
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for using a just right, and not to defend the justice of that right. 
Moreover, this Order, even as a retaliation, is not without its fa- 
vourable circumstances ; for there were several neutrals at that 
time beside America ; and the measure may have been taken with 
a view to the majority of cases, leaving to America her excep- 
tions, founded on time not having been given her for acquiescing 
in, or resisting the French decree; which exceptions, it may be 
said, were competent before our prize courts. After making all 
these concessions, we sliall not be accused of too much rigour 
towards the defenders of the Order 7. January, if we add, that 
they should state more explicitly their avowal, and their defence, 
too, of the Rule 1756, on which it ultimately, and by their own 
showing, rests. It is a good argument against the author of 
* War in Disguise,’ and his adherents, to quote the Rule 1756, 
when they attack the Order January 1807, which they certainly 
never will do, unless to accuse it of not going far enough. But 
what defence of the Order is it to those who deny that Rule ? 
If the rule is fairly avowed, then we are at issue with the sup- 
porters of the Order upon the Rule ;—if it is not avowed, or if 
they fail in maintaining it, then we are at issue with them upon 
the whole of their Order. Unhappily, such argumenta ad homi- 
nem, are too commonly introduced in discussing great state ques- 
tions in this debating and eloquent country. Is a great measure 
to be defended? Its friends never think what are its merits, 
but who are its opponents ; and instead of justifying their con- 
duct to the world, or to the people whose interests it affects; 
think they do enough, if they throw a sop to the barking animals 
who are attacking it. You did.so yourselves ;’ or; * You did 
worse ;’—or, ‘ What would you have said had we not done this?’ 
These, alas, are the arguments by which our great statesmen but 
too often vindicate to their country the very questionable policy 
which they are pursuing !—To all such topics we make one an- 
swer. ‘ It may be your adversaries have done as bad or worse ; 
but what is that to the country? We appear for the country, 
and require, not that you shall estop your opponents, by proving 
them to be worse than yourselves ;—this is no comfort to the 

ople ;—but that you shall defend your cause on its own merits.’ 

he misery of the system we have alluded to is just this ;—that 
from defending measures on the ground of their being justified by 
former example, or because the adversary’s mouth is stopped by 
his own conduct, the transition is too easy to adopting measures 
with a view to such wretched considerations; or, at any rate, with- 
out the salutary dread of an opposition, controlling the executive 
upon broad, statesmanlike principles. Are we quite sure that no 
compromise is made upon the public welfare, in the cabinet as 
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well as in the senate; that measures are never taken, merely lest 
such a party would cry out on such a false pretence were they 
neglected; that resolutions are never adopted hastily, and without 
due consideration of their own merits, because the former conduct 
of the adversary having disarmed him, no danger of rigid scrutiny 
in public is apprehended? In a word, is not the country in some 
risk of slipping through between the two bodies of men appointed 
to sustain her, while they are busied with their mutual contentions? 
These reflections, amounting to somewhat more than matters of 
suspicion, are naturally suggested by the conduct of the argument 
upon the Orders of January 7th in the tract before us; and 
though they are connected with the vulgar clamour against all 
public men, lately too prevalent in this country, we are convinced 
that they have at least thus much of solidity, that they will either 
receive the attention of the higher class of statesmen to whom we 
allude, or they will raise up a third and powerful party in the na- 
tion, to the exclusion of all the rest. 

Whatever countenance these remarks mayseem to afford to the 
popular doctrines held by certain ignorant and thoughtless persons 
in the present crisis, we are confident that the next remark, sug- 

ested by the branch of the subject now under review, will not be 
Rlable to any such misconstruction. 
In arguing the question of public law, it would have been ad- 
visable in the writer before us, to recollect that there are unhappily 

many people who have lately been seduced into a contempt of 
the whole idea of rights of states, and to whom a measure is ra- 
ther recommended by any proof of its repugnance to the law of 
nations. While such wild and profligate doctrines were only cir- 
culated among the ignorant multitude, we were disposed to disre- 
gard them altogether; and, accordingly, we argued the neutrak 
question in our last Number upon the old established grounds, sa- 
tisfted with proving any pretension to be against the public law, in 
order to provethatitshouldinstantly beabandoned. But since that 
period, a melancholy change has taken place ; and these shallow 
and pernicious fancies have, unhappily for al] Europe as well as this 
country, rapidly ¢rept upwards in the state, until they have actual- 
ly reached the very highest places,—are acted upon by our fleets 
and armies, proelaimed in royal speeches, and openly avowed in 
national manifestoes. ‘The doctrime which denies that nations 
have any common laws, and asserts that Right should now be read 
Might, is therefore by no means so contemptible a political he+ 
resy as we once thought it; and we regret that the present tract 
did not undertake a refutation of it, as preliminary to the argu- 
ment on the justice of the new measures. 

‘Fhe second part of this work is devoted to an exposition of the 
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illegality of the new system, or an examination of the question, 
Are the late Orders in Council consistent with the municipal laws 
of the realm? It is proved very satisfactorily, that they are con- 
trary to the whole spirit and practice of the Constitutien ; that 
they violate the laws most firmly established for the protection of 
trade, from the Great Charter down to the present times; and 
that they, moreover, directly infringe a fundamental branch of the 
Navigation Act. For the proofs of these propositions, we must 
refer to the Tract itself, and the numerous authorities and statu- 
tory enactments which it cites. We shall only extract the con- 
cluding passage of this part of the discussion, where the general 
tendency of such measures in a constitutional view is pointed out. 
* If a temporary preflure of circumftances had rendered fome devia- 

tion from a particular law, or even fome infringement upon the general 
fpirit of the Conftitution abfolutely neceflary, and Government had, for 
the mean while, and as if fenfible of the illegality of their proceedings 5 
iffued orders upon the face of them temporary like the emer gency ; the 
Parliament in its juftice might have granted them that indemnity which 
they refpectfully afked. = here is a new fyftem of Royal enaétment 
—of Executive legiflation—a Privy Cor neil Code promulgated by fome 
half dozen individuals (f or as fuch only the law knows them) upon 
principles utterly repugnant to the whole the ory and practice of the 
Conttitution—a full grown Cabinet Statute book, not authorizing any 
fin; gle and temporary proceeding, but prefecribing general rules for a 
leneth of time; difpenfing with the laws of the land in fome points ; 
adding to them in others ; in not a few inftances annulling them. It is 
an entire new Law-merchant for England during war, proclaimed by 
the court, not of Parliament, but of St James’s, with as much regard 
to the competent authorities, or to the rightful laws of the realm, as 
the Refcripts of the latter Roman Emperor. It is not fuch a daring 
attempt as this that fhould be fanétioned by the Parliament, againtt 
whofe authority it is levelled. 

¢ But the Minifters, fhould they obtain an Indemnity, may now come 
forward, and propofe to carry their new fyitem into effee by a regular 
a&t of the legiflature. It will then be for Parliament to confider whe- 
ther they can by one deed of theirs overthrow the moft ancient and bett 
eftablifhed principles of the Britifh Conftitution. The ftatute may in- 
deed have all the formalities of law—it may fupply the folemnity which 
the illegal orders now want. But repugnant as it mult be to the genu- 
ine {pirit of our Government, men may perhaps look for the fubitance 
of the Englith law rather in thofe fund. os maxims of our jurifpru- 
dence which it will have fupplanted. All the proofs formerly adduced 
to illuftrate the unconftitutional nature of the late Orders, form, in 
truth, infurmountable aes to any meafure which may be propofed 
for ere€ting them into laws, unlefs indeed fome paramount and perma- 
nent reafons of expediency can be urged, for enterprizing fo mighty a 
innovation upon the conititution of the late.’ p. 34-—36. 
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It is not inconsistent with the plan of a literary Journal to give 
a place among its extracts to remarks upon the general theory 
and the history of our laws. We transcribe, therefore, one more 
passage from this division of the argument. 

* Thus, from the earliest times, the tenderness of the English Con- 
stitation for the trading interests of this country, is remarkably exem- 
plified. They are regarded with more peculiar favour than almost 
any other subject of legislation. Even in ages when their magnitude 
was but inconsider able, every measure appears to have been taken 
which might promise to cherish or promote them. ‘lo say that these 
endeavours were often fruitless, and very hurtful in their effects, is 
only to make in this instance an observation suggested by the history 
of all public transactions; and to regret that, as governments often 
display less virtue than prudence, so their intentions are sometimes 
better than their abilities. The efforts of our ancestors may frequent- 
ly have been injudicious, but their desire was always the same—to 
promote the commerce of these realms. In pursuing this object, they 
seem not to have cared how much théy encroached upon the power 
of the Crown, or how little they humoured the pre judices of the peo- 
ple. It is not unworthy of our observation, that, in many respects, 
their anxiety for encouraging at once both trade and civil liberty, led 
them to more liberal views of policy than have always marked the 
commercial legislation of later times. Even in the-present day, a man 
might incur the fashionable imputations of “ not being truly British,’* 
or of “ indulging in modern philosop hy,” who should inculcate the very 
maxims handed down from the Barons of King John and his successor. 
And persons whose knowledge of the English history goes no further 
back than the French Revolution, or who have only studied the Con- 
stitution in the war of words which it has excited, would probably 
make an outcry about “ the wisdom of our ancestors,”’ if one were dis- 
posed to repeat some liberal doctrines, antient even at the date of 
Magna Charta. If by some of the laws already cited, traders are 
placed on the footing with nobles, and the great baron’s independence 
of the king’s prerogative, shared with the merchant ; if by a multitude 
of others, foreigners at amity with the realm are protected and highly 
favoured ; if within the period of our written Jaws certain rights and 
privileges are secured to alien enemies themselves, and they are in 
some degree secured from the absolute controul of the Crown—what 
will the thoughtless persons alluded to think, should it appear that, 
in the remotest times to which the history of our law reaches, and 
before the men were born who obtained the great charter of our li- 
berties, all the warlike spirit of the day—all the inveterate hatreds of 
a military people towards the enemy, and their contempt for peaceful 
industry, did not prevent them from extending to the persons of hos- 
tile merchants the same protection, in the midst of warlike cqavatione, 
which the sanctity of their functions secured to the priests? It was 
im those remote times held to be a duty incumbent on all warriors to 
spare the persons of enemies within the realm, if they happened to be 

VOL. XI. No, 22. li 
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either priests, husbandmen, or merchants; or as their rude verses 
expressed it (in a style which some of our wise and classical states- 
men may now a-days derid 
Clericus, Agricola, Mercator, tempore belli, 
Ut ovetgr lat, commutet pace fruantur. 

Nor let it be thought mere matter of curious reflection to indulge, 
upon the present occasion, in such retrospects as these. The remark- 
able facts which have been stated de verve our most serious attention, 
as descriptive of the libers} and politic spirit of the Constitution from 
its most antient times. They prove that at least a prescriptive title 


cannot be shown for the nat nwa -minded views which the little men of 
this day entertan Chey show that our ancestors held the rights of 
the people so sac dk and, as intimately connected with those rights, 
the great interests of trade, that they would in nowise compromise 
them, either to gratify a spirit of national rivalry, or to exalt the 
powers of the Crown, or to humour the caprice of the aristocracy. 
For it is a mere - igram to say, as Montesquieu hath done, in allu- 
sion to Magna Ch back , “ that the English alone have made the rights 
of foreign et a condition of national freedom. ’? Our ances- 
tors favoured and protected foreign merchants, out of respect to the 
interests and liberties of England. ‘They knew that no more deadly 
blow could be aimed at the merchants and people of these realms, 
than by allowing them an exclusive possession of freedom, while their 
fore igs customers shoul 


be placed at the disposal of the Prince. They 
&aw the imp ssibility of long preserving any such limited system of 
popular rights; and they saw too, that commerce being im its nature 
a mutual benefit, the power of the Crown would triumph over the 


] 
ma 


prosperity of the people, as well as over their liberties, the moment 
that the protection of the Constitution was withdrawn from the mer- 
chant-stranger. For this reason it was, that the wise laws which we 
have cited were continually passed and acted upon in a long, unin- 
terr ‘upted eries, from the time when they arose out of those early 


traditional maxims of our Norman ancestors, down to the reign of 
Philip and Mary; when the judges, according to their true spirit, de- 
elared that the rights of English subjects were attacked by injuries of- 


fered to fureien merchants.’ » 1S —22. 


I 

i 
We now come to the third question discussed in the work,—the 
Polic vy of the new system. I 


es resent teniper of men’s minds, 
this is perhaps the gro “rin pon whic} it will be | most willingly 
pul by both paril 33 a . f its repug- 


ance to the law Aa tions, ant e muni sip MW law of the land, 
i 


might fail to move, or even dispose in | its favour, will probably 
Jisten with some attention to proofs of its being absolutely detri- 
mental to the country. Whea they find that we have been violat- 


ing the righis ) ‘elon states, anc 


. ii reaking through our own con- 
hiution, ior nuthing— hay, ioourercatancinanilest myury npom 
of profit;—that we have been breaking all laws public and wuni- 


Seed and gaine bine ’ « ‘ . {- ¢ ‘ 
Gipel, and gained nothing—nay, lost a great deal by it ;-—they 
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may be disposed to review their former contemptuous judgment 
upon the value of those sacred principles which bind nations and 
individuals together ; and to reprobate as unjust and unlawful, 
that conduct which they find to be ungainful. 

This third part of the dissertation begins with clearing the 
way towards a correct understanding of the new system, by some 
preliminary meaner upon the coniused, and in many particu- 
lars contradictory, regulations laid down iv the Orders of Coun- 
cil. A general statement is then given of their substance,—a 
sketch of the sum of the changes which they are intended to 
produce upon the commercial intercourse of the world. This 
general view is illustrated by the following statement of the case, 
and the summary to which it leads of the principal points that 
touch the question of policy. 

To illustrate the operation of this new system, let us take the ex- 
viele of an American vessel, and observe what she is allowed and 
torbidden to do. ‘St e may sail with an American cargo to England, 
and from thence to Fi ance, V ithout landing her cargo, if it consist 
not of cotton or manufaciured goods. From France she may return 
with a French or other restricted cargo, which she must land before 
she can carry it back to America. The chief exports of America are 
raw produce ; therefore, almost her whole trade with the restricted 
countries is limited by the necessity of touching at an English port 
twice, and‘landing the cargo once: if the American cargo consist 
of cotton, it must be landed in the outward voyage also, and can 
only proceed by license. The American may trade directly to and 
from the enemy’s West India islands; but cannot (on account of the 
former law) bring their produce to this country ; nor, by the Or- 
ders, can she carry it to the restricted European ports. She cannot 
pursue her voyage to and from the north of Europe, by touching at 
Man, Guernsey or Jersey, either gcing or coming. But, besides 
touching there, she must touch at « British or Irish port. It is evi- 
dent then, that unless for convenience of smuggling, and evading 
the French decrees, no American will trade to Europe, through 
Man, Guernsey and Jersey. The American cannot pursue her voy- 
age to or ra the south of Europe, by touching at Malta and Gib- 
raltar; but must go first to a British or Irish port, and afterwards 
return thither. 

‘ This illustration comprehends the only material features. of the 
new system, viz its forcing all the neutral commerce to run through 
the ports of the United kingdom; its giving the English government 
a command of the supply of cotton, and some smaller articles, as 
brandies, wines, European snuff and tobacco; and its stopping the 
exportation of all enemy’s West India produce, except cotton, co- 
chineal and indigo, either to this country or to any restricted part of 
Europe. It is upon these points that the policy of the measure most 
be tried.’ p.41, 42 

li@2 
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The substance of the new regulations being obtained in a suf- 
ficiently simple and comprehensive form for examining the expe- 
diency of the system, and the ground, as it were, cleared for the 
discussion, the consequences ‘of the intended changes to our 
commerce, and the commerce of our enemies and allies, are in- 
vestigated at considerable length, upon the supposition that the 
whole of our edicts are quietly acquiesced in by neutrals ; and 
then their tendency to irritate those neutrals is separately point- 
ed out. Instead of following the plan of the work, and analyz- 
ing its contents minutely, we shall, according to our practice, 
endeavour to exhibit a view of its subst ince, after our own way 
of considering it, and shall intersperse such additional remarks 
as suggest themselves to us, although they may have been omit- 
ted in the work under review. ‘The subject is of infinite import- 
ance, not merely to this country at the present moment, but to 
the whole science of politics, in which, views, of a tendency the 
most novel, are now industriously propagated, and a great, and, 
in our opinion, not merely perilous, but. fatal, experiment is at- 
tempted, by persons under the guidance of the most blind and 
extravagant passions with which the rulers of an enlightened 
people were ever stricken. 

France having attempted, or rather threatened to blockade this 
country, and cut off all intercourse between us and our foreign 
customers, a prudent statesman would naturally have considered, 
in the first place, the probable consequences of such a resolution 
on the enemy’s part being enforced. He would immediately 
have perceived, that the most rigorous execution of this measure 
could only have cut off our direct intercourse with the parts of 
the Continent where French influence prevails, leaving us all our 
trade with neutrals; that is, our trade with America, and with 
those parts of Europe not overrun by French troops; consequent- 
ly, he would have concluded, that the utmost exertions of the 
French government, admitting them to prevail over the proverbi- 
al ingenuity of neutral traders, and to prevent our goods from get- 
ting in their bottoms directly over to the Continent, could have 
gone not one step further ; and that our direct trade with those 
neutrals, and, consequently, through their countries, with the 
countries most subject to the enemy’s 5 influer nee, would still have re- 
mained tous. Thus, it would have appeared, that even if France 
had succeeded in preventing Ame ricans (for example) from carry- 
ing over our goods direct to ‘the ( vontinent, she never could prevent 
them from carrying those same goods from hence to their own 
ports, and from their own ports to France. No certificates of o- 
rigin, nor any other conceivable regulation, could have prevent- 


ed a British cargo from finding its w y over by sucha 


oS 
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Nothing but the resolution to give up her whole trade at once, 

or the possession of fleets sufficient to invest our coasts, and cut 

off our direct trade with America, could have destroyed our 

roundabout trade with France. She neither has shown this re- 
olution, nor does she possess those fleets. 

‘The prudent statesman (whose existence we are assuming as a 
bare possibi il! ty) would next have inquired by what means he 
could diminish most effectually the total amount of the restric- 
tions which the enemy was thus enabled to impose on our com- 
nerce. As the roundabout trade wats of all others the surest 
means of defeating those restrictions, he would, at all events, 
have left that untouched—encouraged it—relied upon it—satis- 
fied that nothing but the destruction of it could ever carry the 
threats of France into execuuion. ‘Jhis would have struck him 
at any rate, and he would have Jaid it down as a matter of course. 
As little would it have been a question, whether the direct trade, 
which the enemy prohibited betwcen us and himself, should be 
encouraged in spite of him, and prohibited on our side, as a 
measure of retaliation. Whether we should say to neutrals, 

You shall not enter here from enemy’s ports, because he won’t 
allow you to land from our ports;’ or, * Come here freely, and 
depart freely; endeavour, by all means, to evade his rest rictions 5 
and we shali afford you every facility for this purpose.’ This 

juestion would not ‘have detained our statesman long; for he 
w ould immediately perceive that, by adopting the former alter- 
native, he was just pl lying into the enem y’s hand—confirming 
his decree—carrying into execution parts of it which he himself 
could not have enforced—and guarding against evasions of it, 
which must have rendered it almost nugatory without our assist- 
auce. ‘To have encouraged the trade between the enemy’s coun- 
try and our own, direct by neutrals, would therefore be the next 
resulution of the reasoning which we are supposing. By leaving 
the roundabout trade with France untouched, we should have 
left open a channel of communication with the Continent in spite 
of her; and, by promoting all evasions of her decrees against the 
direct trade, we should have done our best to prevent her from 
blocking up another channel, much more within her power, 

What do the statesmen, whose system we are examining, pro- 
pose to themselves ? They 1 resolve at once to shut up the chan- 
nel of the roundabout trade, which the enemy could least of all 
have effected himself; and they try to encourage the direct chan- 
nel, which is the most under his controul. ‘They do his business 
for him, where he most wants their aid, and can the least do with- 
out them. Where he is powerful, and may do something in spite 
oi their teeth, they attempt to counteract his regulations, There 
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are two gates in our field through which we wish to drive our 
sheep: ene of them we can open and shut at pleasure ;_ it leads 
into the highway, and we have the key iv ovr pockets: the other 
be longs, half to us, and h: if to a malicious p eighbour, who wishes 
to prevent us from d riving out our sheep at all. What shall we 
do? ‘lhe great counsellors of the time tell us to shut up our 
own gate by e!l means—to make it as fast as we can with bolts 
and bb: ambkin may get out; and then to go 
5 the other gate, and try to drive 
our flocks thro oh that passage. It is related, that the Chancel- 
Jor Oxenstiern said to his son, when he sent him to a congress 


Cc ’ ; . , 
of statesmen, and the young man was struck with awe at the so- 


‘ i 


| 


lemn ity of tne o St a) child, and see how little wis- 


dom il take i id 
But supposing the prud tatesman, above imagined, had a 
mind to consider the question of retaliating upon the enemy, let 
us see how he would : e would certainly, in the first 
pl: ce, ask himself, ether any conecivable mode of retalia- 
tion, he coul id doing, in great part at least, the very thing 
which the enemy wishes! Vhethe: imerce being essential- 
lini he could stop the 
ultimately stinting 
aguire, which party is 
f sclfdestruction, in the ri- 
And as it is clear that this must 
ide is Most extensive 
commerce, 1n & 
sperity—so would i 
ht inflict on the ene- 
ise to ourselves 3 
so much more 
uld gail by such 
t pay. : 

and if we are re- 
selves, our 

an would CS} tal cere » that hi easures were 
those of reta tion; r 
be cautlous now |} 
ystem mi kes 


neut! 


ali Gireci C 
One of the best markets of France and the re- 


intry is England. We not onl ilitaie, by every 
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means in our power, the access to this market; but we actually 
compel all neutrals to drive the traflic of France with her best 
customers in the shortest and easiest way. American commerce, 
we say, shall be all confined, roundabout and indirect. Hostile 
commerce-~French commerce, shall be easy, direct and open ! 

In truth it now depends on our enemy, by means of our assist- 
ance, whether any, and what commerce, shall be carried on be- 
tween himself and dn, And this we call a blockade of 
France, which is in trath much liker a blockade of England. In 
truth, a general and rigorous blockade of France, liable though 


Ht be to many of the chjections already stated, is at least an in- 


telligible and consistent :neasure. 

‘ It cuts off his foreign trace entircly, although it deprives us of 
our trade with him; and it commercial distress can ruin him, such a 
proceeding gives us some chance of cifecting his downfall. But the 
new system is only a blockade of the enemy, if the enemy himself 
chuses that it shall be so. It can never, by possibility, ruin him, or 
even materially injure his commerce ; for the moment he is pinched, 


he can relieve himself. Ie can allow neutrals to enter his own ports, 


from those of Great Britain; and thus obtain as large a share of fo- 
reign commerce as he desires. * These neutral carriers, it is true, 
must land and reship in England certain cargoes; and many (but 
not by any means all) of these voyages will be somewhat more cir- 
cuitous thin formerly. An American bound to Bordeaux, must 
touch at Cork, Falmouth, Xe. which is somewhat out of her course ; 
if bound to Dunkirk, Amsterdam, &c. she would probably touch at 
Cowes from choice, to receive advices respecting the market from 
Lon‘on correspondents. Admitting that some considerable incon 
venience arises from hence, in all cases, on an average; the whole 
} 


effect is to raise the prices of the neutral goods a little to the enemy, 


and to lower somewhat the profits of the neutral, without any gain 


whatever to ourselves. Our friends and our enemies Jose each a lit« 
tle, and we gain nothing at all. The obligation to land certain car- 
fC 1 do us no more real good. It increases somewhat the loss of 


i! 
t 


1e neutral and the enemy, and way enable us to keep a few more 
If, indeed, the Orders in Council are followed 


by an act of Parliament imposing duties on the goods so landed, 


up 
then we clearly shall propose to ourselves, not certainly to distress 
the enemy’s trade, but to pr it both by his commerce and that of our 


friends. Would it not be a much simpler expedient, and answer the 
pay us a yearly 


} 
i 


very same purpose, to propose tiat America should 
tribute, and to raise it as she best can, 


ner upon ber own citizens, 
or her French customers? if the duty which we mean to lay on is 
not the merest trifle, we may be well assured that America will not 
submit to it.’ p- 44—46. ; 


* * It is confidently reported that some relaxation of the French 
Decree has already been allowed in Holland, though this does net 
eppear very likely, ? 
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Upon the probable consequences of a colonial blockade, (the 
only thing like a blockade in the new system), as it applies to the 
enemy's designs in Europe, the following remarks are quite con- 
clu sive. 

This measure is much more plain and consistent with belligerent 
vis than the rest of the plan; but, when examined, it appears equi al- 
ly shortsighted and unwise. The blockade of the enemy’s colonies 

can only have two objects—to deprive the enemy of certain articles 
of consumption—and to increase the demand for those articles in our 
own market. ‘These objects are, in a considerable degree, incompa- 
tible; for our w est India produce commonly finds a vent on the Con- 
tinent, by supplying the wants of the enemy. But supposing, for ar- 
gument sake, that “both the two ends may be gained at once, let us 
examine the consequences. 

The French have borne every species of public and private cala- 
mity for nearly eighteen years; they have passed through all the vi- 
cissitudes of revolution, from anarchy to despotism; they have tasted 
only of war, with its whole train of evils, of which privations have 
been the smallest; they have suffered the most unsparing conscrip- 
tion, augmented in rigour as the service of the army became more irk- 
some and dangerous; to all thisthey have submitted in quiet, with rally- 
ing points for cwigration in the neighbouring nations, and for rebellion 
in the heart of their own ¢ country. No dangers, no calamities, no pri- 
vate distresses, not even the conscripticn itself, has ever extorted a mur- 
mur of discontent—and we now expect insurrections to break out as 
soon as collee and sugar shall become scarce at Paris, or the ary shall 
find tobacco grow ving dear! The conscription is at an end, or isbecome 
on ly holiday work; the armies go out, not to fight, but to revel in tri- 

imph, and to amuse themselves with foreign travel: But grecery and 
snuff are advancing in price, and let oe urtelooktoit! Uf he does 
not speedily make peace on our terms, restore the Bourbons, and give 
up Belgium, his earthly course is run !— t| his is the argument. 

But if it be not a waste of time to give such positions as these 4 
serious refutation » let us owns consider how little chance any commer- 
cial blockade has of being effeciually enforced. Every successful at- 
tempt of this kind which we make, augments incalculably the temp- 
tations to elude our vigilance. If certain drugs, for example, were 
almost excluded frpm France by the activity of our cruizers, their 
price would rise so enormously . that a neutral merchant would find 
his account in attempting to land a cargo of bark, (necessarily lower. 
ed in price elsewhere ), t i¢h he should lose three fourths in the at- 
tempt: so that we shall in vain continue to wage war against the 
wretched hospitals of our enemy To a certain degree the same re- 
mark ¢ plies in all tare ther cases, In one W ay o1 another the goods 
will find Lthed ir way fron : places of glut, to those of demand. ‘Their 
prices may be somewhat enhanced; and the use of such as are not 
essentially necessary, will be diminished. 

‘ All the changes of this sort, however, which we attempt to make, 
and to a certain degree success!ul Vy will take place pri adually y. The 
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stock in hand will be economized in proportion as the further supplies 
are obstructed, and, instead of producing lasting discontents, or even 
disgust with the war, among our enemies, we cannot help furnishing 
the very remedy along with the evil, by teaching them gradually to 
alter certain habits, in themselves indifferent. It would not be so ir- 
rational for their rulers to expect that some hatred of England should 
arise out of this policy ; but for us, who have not once excited the 
least disposition to throw off the French yoke by all our hostilities 
who see the French people themselves, not merely unsubdued, but evea 
flourishing after all our victories over their trade—for us to think of 
conquering, by the scarcity of two or three wares, the people whom 
our greatest captains and innumerable ships have never humbled 
during years of the most successful naval warfare—surely exceeds 
the bounds even of pop ular or ps arty delusion.’ p. 47-51. 

The only remaining part of f the subject, the effects of the 
blockade in relieving our own planters, we have already, in treat 
ing of West Indian affairs, had occasion to anticipate. Referring 
our readers to last Number for the discussion, it may be proper 
merely to add in this place, that such relief is contessedly tempo- 
rary ;—it is bounded by the w 4 and the produce which it must 
cause to be accumulated in the hostile colonies, coming over sud- 
denly and in enormous ~ antities the moment peace Is restored, 
will give even those planters, who have been relieved in the mean 
while, : bundant reason to lanent so shortsighted a policy, and to 
wish that they had wisely had recourse to the only radical cure 
for the evils complained of—a diminished cultivation of the great 
staples. 

Convinced, as we are, that the general view which we have now 
taken, is sufficient to expose the monstrous errors of the new sys- 
tem ; and considering, that the erguments now offered apply to 
the case of the neutrals yielding implicit obedience, as well as to 
the more probable supposition of their quarrelling with us, we are 
the less anxious about ex imining the las t branch of the work be- 
fore us, which exposes the dange rs of the system to our relations 
with America. One of the most striking parts of the whole fol- 
ly is, the peculiar time chosen for proclaiming it. The Ameri- 
cans, then the only neutrals, were on bad terms with France ;—a 
month’s delay might have induced them to om us heartily in our 
hostilities ;—and we preclude the possibility of this event by our 
own act and deed. It is, however, je ie remarked in the tract 
before us, that they are shortsighted politicians indeed, who would 
prefer the cooperation to the neutrality of America. Our com- 
merce could only be more injure ‘d by one event, than by America 
quarrelling with France; and that event —her quarrelling with 
England. 


It is impossible to close these remarks, without alluding to the 
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topics touched upon at the conclusion of this tract,—the gloomy 
prospects of the country in the present awful crisis, Destined to 
fight the battles of Europe, with an enemy always upbraided for 
his want of principle, and his utter contempt of the rights of na- 
tions, England has chosen, for the first time, to abandon the high 
ground on which she has hitherto stood, and to strive with that 
enemy in the pernicious, as well as despicable race of injustice to 
unofiending and unproiecied states. Lt is this which torms the 
worst feature in our present case—this avowal of profligacy, first 
in our actiois, and since, even in our state pape ers—this re gret, 

which we have now seen expressed in declarations under the Sove- 

seign’s name, that we heave so long abstained from deeds of vio- 
lence, and stuck so long to the wreck of public principle; —this it 
is which may jus tly terrify us, now that we are preparing for new 
battles, whethe: we view it as the sure symptom of approaching 
downfall, or as a no less ceriain cause of diffidence in our own 
courage, and exultation to the enemy. 

This nation has always been too So ido f war 5 and has usually 
gone on fighting, as Mr Hume has observed, for a year or two al- 
ter the objects were attained, or finally lost, for which it had en- 
tered into hostilities. The rancour which has been generated dur- 
ing our present contest with “econ and the tone of boastful 
defiance which has been encovraged in its later periods, have 
strengthened this national propensity to a degree, which seems 
to us to border on insanity. But the love of war, we trust, is not, 
even at the present moment, so strong in the body of the nation, 

as the love of — and the dread of dishonour ;—and, when 
they find under what form, and with what consequences, our fu- 
ture ioutfleien are to be carried on, they may look with less aver- 
sion to the cessation of a contest, that threatens, in its progress, 


1 


to undo the civilization of the world. 
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Reflections on the Peace between Russia and France, con- 
cluded at Tilsit, July 8. 1807. Is. ; 

Address to the People, on the Maritime Rights of Great Bri- 
tain. 6d, 

An Accurate Copy of the Petition finally agreed to at a Gene- 
ral Meeting of the Catholics of Ireland, February 24. 1807, and 
intended to be presented to Parliament, with a Preface. Is. 

Observations on Buonaparte’s Speech to the Legislative Body, 
August 16, 1807, Is. 

Reflections on Mr Whitbread’s Bill on the Poor Laws, and 
on different Authors who have written on that Subject ; with ant 
Outline of a further Plan for bettering the Condition of the Poor; 
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and for Improving the Morals of the People. By Daniel Car- 
penter Esq. 1s, 6d. 

Considerations on the Causes, Objects, and Consequences, of 
the present War; and on the Expediency or the Danger of Peace 
with France. By William Roscoe Esq. 2s. 6d. 

New Blockade Company! The Policy of the New Blockading 
System refuted, with Observations on the present Stage of the 
War. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Earl of D——, on the Political Relations of 
Russia, in regard to Turkey, Greece, and France; and on the 
Means of preventing the French establishing a permanent Con- 
troul over Russia; with Strictures on Mr Thornton’s Present 
State of Turkey. By W. Eaton Esq. 3s. 

Remarks on the Alliance between Church and State, and on 
the Test Laws. By the Rev. Richard King. 2s. 

Remarks on the Injustice and Impolicy of our late Attack upon 
Denmark. 2s. 6d. 

Cursory Remarks on the Propriety and Safety of Negociating 
~ Peace with France. By a Freeholder of the County of life. Is. 

A Refutation of the Charge brought against the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, on Account of his Conduct to the Nabob of Oude, from 
authentic Documents. By J. Bland. $s. Gd. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Substance of a Sermon preached at Fulham Church, on 
Sunday September 13. 1807, on occasion of the late awful fire 
in the premises of John Ord Esq., by which his principal garder- 
er was burnt to death. By the Rev. John Owen. 1s. 

An Exposition of the Historical Writings of the New Testa- 
ment, with Reflections subjoined to each Section. By the late 
Rev. Timothy Kenrick. $ vol. 8vo. 42s. boards. 

A Manual of Piety, adapted to the Wants, and calculated for 
the Improvemeni of all Sects of Christians. By Robert Fellowes. 
8vo. 7s. boards. 

Sermons on Various Subjects. By William Craig, D. D. late 
Minister of St Andrews Church, Glasgow, a New Edition, with 
several Additional Sermons, and a Life of the Author. 2 vol. 
8vo. 15s. boards. 

A Sermon, preached at the Consecration of the Chapel of Sa- 
lisbury, September 8. 1807. By ‘Thomas Dunham Whitaker. 
$s. 6d. 

The Christian Remembrancer; or, Short Reflections upon the 
Faith, Hope, and Conduct of a Real Christian. 3s. 6d. Fine 
6s. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Stroud, Glouces- 
tershire, August 23; containing some Observations on the much 
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lamented Death of Lieutenant J. F. Delmont, late of the 83d 
Regiment of Foot, who fell a victim to the baneful Influence of 
Duelling. By the Rev. J. Williams. Is. 

Religious Courtship ; ; or Historical Discourses on the Neces- 
sity of Marrying Religious Husbands and Wives only; as also of 
Husbands and Wives being of the same Opinions in Religion as 
one another, with an Appendix. Ismo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

A Discourse on the Use of Persecution in the Furtherance of 
the Gospel, intended to have been preached August 24. 1807, at 
the Desire of the Committee for Establishing a General Union of 
the Independent Churches. By S. Palmer. 1s. 

A Sermon, preached at Devizes, on Sunday August 16, 1807, 
on the C ruelty to Dumb Creatures; a Sinful Abuse of that 
Power originally delegated to Man, and inconsistent with the 
Christian Character. By the Curate of Devizes. Is. 

A Charge delivered previously to an Ordination,*by George 
Isaac Huntingford, Bishop of Gloucester. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Discourses, Moral and Religious, adapted to a Naval Audience, 
and dedicated by permission to the Lords ae of the 
Admiralty, by the Rev. Robert Baynes. 8vo. s. bound. 

A Sermon, preached in Lambeth C hapel on the. 4th of Octo- 
ber, 1807, at the Consecration of the Right Reverend John Lux- 
more, Bishop of Bristol. By John Roberts. 1s. 6d. 

A Letter to G. Sharp, respecting his Remarks on the two last 
Petitions in the Lord’s Prayer, from a Country Clergymen: Is. 

Scriptural, and New Mode of Attack, wherein Infant Church 
Membership, and Infant Baptism, are stigmatized and renounc- 
ed. By J. Harm. Is. 

A Sermon, preached in the Old Meeting, Kidderminster, Sep- 
tember 27, on the Nature, Evil, and Cure of Selfishness. By 
S. Bradley. 1s. 

The Anniversary Sermon of the Royal Humane Society, 
preached on the 18th of April, at St Ann’s Church, Scho. By 
the Rev. Richard Yates. 1s. 6d. 

Remarks on a recent Hypothesis, respecting the Origin of 
Moral Evil; in a Series of Letters to the Rev. Dr Williams. 
By W. Bennet. 2s. 6d. 

Sermons on Various Subjects and Occasions. By the Rey. 
John Nance. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

A Sermon, preached in Lambeth Chapel, on the 4th of 
October 1807, at the Consecration of the Right Reverend John 
Luxmore, D. D. Bishop of Bristol. 

The Incarnation of the Son of God. By the Rev. J. Meldrum. 
2 vol. 8vo. 12s, 

Popery Irreconcileable, 1s. 
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Address to Protestant Dissenters, recommending Sitting to 
Sing. 6d. 

A Collection of Moral and Religious Anecdotes, on a Pack of 
Conversation-Cards. 1s. 6d. 

The Voice of Truth, or Proofs of the Divine Origin of Scrip- 
ture. By Anne Fry. 2s. 

A Collection of Evidences for the Divinity of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. By the Rev. A. Preston. 2s. 6d. 

ASermon preached in the Parish Church of StJohn, Margate, 
in the Isle of Thanet, August 30, for the General Sea-Bathing 
Infirmary at Margate. By the Rev. James Plumtree. ts. 

Thoughts on a General and Explicit Union of the Congrega- 
tional Churches, occasioned by an Address from the London Com- 
mittee, to the Ministers and Churches of the Congregational Or- 
der; in a Letter to the Gentlemen of that Committee. By a 
Friend tothe Union. Price ts. 

Perfect Union with the Established Church of England, re- 
commended in a Sermon preached before the Archdeacon of 
Wilts, in the Parish Church of St Peter’s, Marlborough, August 
¥1, 1807. By Charles Francis. Is, 

‘A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of St George, Ha- 
nover Square, on its being reopened for Divine Service, on Sun- 
day November 22, 1807. By the Rev. Robert Hodgson. Is. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A complete Pocket Gazetteer of England and Wales. 7s. 6d. 
An Historical and Descriptive Account of Lancaster. 5s. 
TRAVELS, 

Struggles through Life, exemplified in the various T ravels and 
Adventures in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, of Lieutenant 
John Harriott. 2 vol. 12mo. 14s. bound. 

Observations on the Windward Coast of Africa, the Religion, 
Character, Customs, &c. of the Natives; with a System upon 
which they may be civilized, and a Knowledge attained of the 
Interior of this extraordinary part of the Globe; and upon the 
Natural and Commercial Resources of the Country. By J.Corry. 
18s. Coloured 24s. 

The Adventures of Robert Drury during fifteen years capti- 
vity-on the Island of Medagascar, containing a Dese ription of 
that Island, &c. Written by himself, and now carefully cor- 
rected from the Original Copy. Svo. 8s. 
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A 

Achean republic, rise of, 48. 

i/embert, D’, improvement in the integral calculus made by, 251. 

Alexander the Great, rapidity and extent of his conquests, 41. Dif-, 
ferent views of his character, 42—what the probable event had he 
turned his arms against the Romans, 43—struggles among the 
successors of, 47. 

Annus magnus, what, 272. 

Antiochus, strange coincidence in the manner of the death of three 
kings of Macedon of that name according to Dr Gillies, 51. 

Assyria, great obscurity of the history of, 44. 

Astronomy, the most sublime and perfect of the physical sciences, 
250. 

B 

Bamfylde, J. sonnet of, 39. 

Bees. See Huber. 

Blackstone, Sir William, verses by, 37. 

Bonner, the bee-master, disadvantages under which his experiments 
were made, 339. 

Bosanguet, Mr, account of his tracts on West India affairs, 148. 

Bowles’s edition of Pope, 399—remarks on the irregularity with 
which fortune distributes reputation among literary men, ib.— 
account of the ‘ Unfortunate Lady,’ 401—passion of Mr Pope 
for the Misses Blount, ib.—strictures on Mr Bowles’s notes, 403— 
observations on the poetical character of Pope, 407—cause of the 
perpetual tendency of the present age to depreciate him, 409— 
very intimate acquaintance with the appearances of external na- 
ture not essential to a poet, 410. 

Britain, higher geometry less cultivated in, than on the Continent, 
280. 

Byron’s, Lord, poems, 285—specimens of, 286. 

C 

Canterbury, {chool eftablifhed by the archbifhop of, 72. 

Carnatic Queftion examined, 462—account of that country and its fo. 
vereigns, ib,—high rank, &c. of the nabob at the period of our early 
connexion with his family, 464—toundation of his downfal, 465—is 
accufed of treafonable correfpondence with Tippoo Sultan, ib.—truth 

of the charge examined, 467— irregularity of the proceedings againft 

him, 471—evidence defective, 473—injultice and impolicy of the 

meafures finally adopted, 480. 
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Catholic Queflion, pamphlets on, 116—expediency and juftice fure ta 
prevail in the end over prejudice and habit, ib.—queftion examined on 
the principles of expediency, 117—-view of the origin and prefent 
ftate of the incapacities to which the Irifh Catholics are fubjeGted, 
118—principal difabilities to which they are liable, 12 1—advantages 
likely to be produced by their removal, ib.—how thefe difqualifica- 
tions operate in caufing difcontent among the people, 123—danger of 
not removing them illuftrated from the cafe of the French revolution, 
125—Lord Gofsford’s account of the aétual ftate of the Catholics in 
Ireland, 127—other evils from which the Irifh peafantry have long 
fuffered, independent of the laws relating to popery, 129—cale of 
Scotland a remarkable inftance of the efficacy of toleration in allaying 
the fpirit of difcontent and infurreétion among a people, 130—high 
importance of conciliating the Irifh Catholics in the prefent crilis, 
132—origin, &c, of the prefent oppofition to emancipation, 137— 
difadvantages that would attend it according to its opponents, exa- 
mined, 138. 

Causes, final, do€trine of, admits of a beautiful extenfion from the invef- 
tigations of La Place, &c. 279. 

Chinese, defcription of the court ceremonies of, 311—their government 
fhown not to deferve all the encomiums that have been bellowed on 
it, 316—ufeful arts difcouraged among, 318. 

Clusius, Charles, account of, 86. 

Cottin’s, Madame, Elifabeth, ou les Exilés de Sibérie, 44q9—remarks 
on the charaGter of the heroine, 449—fketch of Siberian fcenery and 
of the occupations of the exiles, 450—inquiry into the caufes of the 
fuperior fufceptibility of the female mind, 452—outlines of the ftory, 
455—on the moral effeét of, 460. 

Cumberland, defcription of the lakes in, 382. 

D 

Pavy's Bakerian Le&ture, 390—experiments inftituted to afcertain the 
fources of the acid and alkali produced when diftilled water is fubmit- 
ted to the action of the galvanic fluid, 391—on the influence of elec. 
tricity in various proceffles of elective attraction, 394—~galvanifm which 
operates in the pile of Volta identical with common eleétricity, 395— 
remarks on the geueral inquiries to which the preceding experiments 
lead, &c. 397- 

E 

Earth, Yoquiry into the phyfical caufes which determine the figure of, 
&c. 266. 

Ecliptic, obliquity of, when firft perfeGly recognized, 262. 

Egypt, extent, &c. of the Greek kingdom of, 60. 

Equinoxes, preceffion of, 271. 

Espriella’s, Don Manuel, Letters from England, evidevtly the work 
of an Englifh book-maker, 370—general character of, 371—{pecimen 
of anecdotes with which it is interiperfed, 373—view of London from 
the top of St Paul’s, 375—military punifhments, 376—plan for { 


a= 
curing the nation ayainit invafion, 377—Englifh untverfities, 378— 
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picture of the condition of the lower orders in the large manufaCtur- 
ing towns, 380—defcription of the lakes, 382—credulity of the 
Englith, 384—account of William Huntingdon, S, S., 385—effects 
of taxation on a certain clafs of the community, 388—picture of a 
fop, 389. 
Euler, commonly reckoned the firft who applied algebra to trigonome- 
try, 250. 
Europe, *tivided into five parts with refpect to the plants which it pro- 
duces, 85. 
Examination of the late Orders in Council, 484—thefe orders fhown to 
be contrary to the law of nations, 485—to the municipal laws of the 
realm, 488—and to found policy, 490. 
F 


Fountain, filtering, ufed at Paris, defcribed, 202. 
G 

Generation, account of the principal theories of, 81. 

Gillies’s, Dr, Hiftory of the World, 40—period of time treated by the 
author, 41—remarks on the conquetts and character of Alexander, ib, 
—hiftory of Affyria, 44—defcription of Peflinus, 45—ftruggles a- 
mong the generals of Alexander after his death, 47—rife of the A- 
chean republic, 48—hattle of Sellafia, 49—death of Antiochus the 
Great, 51—Hieroglyphic characters of the Egyptians, 53—vaftnefs 
of the imperial palace at Rome, 55—on the Macedonian armies, 57, 

Gossford’s, Lord, account of the ftate of the Irifh Catholics, 127. 

Grange, La, addition to the integral calculus made by, 251. 

Greeks, modern, character of, 97. 


Hieroglyphics, Egyptian, remarks on, 53. 

Hoyle’s Exodus, 362—fubje&, &c. of the poem, 363—extraéts from, 
364—remarks on the narration, flyle, &c. 369. 

Huber on bees, $19—different sorts of these insects constituting a 
hive, ib.—description of an improved glass-hive invented by the 
author, 320—different opinions concerning the manner in which 
the queen-bee is impregnated, 321—at last ascertained, $23—sin- 
gular consequences resulting from retarding the impregnation of 
the queen beyond the twentieth or twenty. first day of her life, ib. 
—bees capable of converting the grubs of workers into queens in 
cases of necessity, and process described, 326—experiments con- 
firming the discovery of M. Riems that some common working 
bees are capable of laying eggs, 328— in cases of two riyal queens 
being in a hive, one of them always put to death, 330—consequen- 
ces of the removal of the queen from a hive, $31—massacre of the 
drones, 333—periods at which the transformations occur in the 
different orders of bees, 333—-account of the hatching of the queen- 
bee, 334—of the formation of swarms, 335—observations on the 
economical treatment of bees, 337. 

Huntingdon, William, S. S. account of, 385. 
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I 

Ingram, Mr, on Methodism, $41—examples, according to them, of 
the special interference of Providence, 345—specimens of the ener- 
gy of their religious feelings, $345—shocking story of the effects of 
their doctrines, 347—religious hoy established between London 
and Margate, 351—specimen of the advertisements circulated in 
their singular publications, 352—activity of their exertions in the 
British army and navy, 353—their doctrines shown to lead to er- 
roneous and dangerous notions of the present judgments of God, 
$55—their fanaticism and gloomy disposition, 356—do not dissent 
from the articles ef the Church of England, but differ in the choice 
of the articles upon which they dilate, 357—consequences cf their 
notions upon men of different temperaments, $58—all their doc- 
trines calculated to gain influence among the poor and ignorant, 
ib.—refiections on the causes, &c. of the prevalence of fanaticism, 
359—inqguiry to what degree Methodism is likely to extend in this 
country, 360. 

Fnn, English, picture of, 372. 

Jnn, Portuguese, description of, 89—Spanish, 91. 

Inguiry into the State of the Poor, 100—miseries of mankind owing 
at least as much to the ignorance as to the bad designs of legisla- 
tors, 10i)—general character of the present work, ib.—population 
of a country, on what it depends, 102—difference between public 
and private benevolence, 105—plan proposed by the author tor the 
improvement of the poor laws, 106—general view of the tendency 
of the many plans which have been adopted for ameliorating the 
condition of the poor, 109. 

Jupiter, theory of the disturbances of the satellites of, 274. 

L 

Lakes in Cumberland, description of, 382. 

Lancuster’s, Mr, Plan of Education, &c. 61—account of the method 
of teaching employed by, 62—what may be considered as the 
chief improvements made by, 63—dull and distant motives hi- 
therto presented to children, 66—advantages arising from educa- 
tion being diffused among the lower classes, 68. 

London, view of, from the top of St Paul’s, 375. 

Lowe's, Mr, tract on West India affairs, character of, 153. 

M 

Macartney, Lord, Barrow’s Life of, 289—birth and education of, 291 
—is sent as envoy to the Court of Petersburgh, ib.—marries, is 
appointed secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and made 
a knight of the Bath, governor of Grenada, &c. 294—taken pri- 
soner by Count d’Estaing, and carried to France, 295—is appoint- 
ed to the government oi Madras, 296—integrity of, in his admini- 
stration, 297—returns to England, 303—and is sent ambassador 
to the Emperor of China, $05—made governor of the Cape of 
Good Hope, 306—returns to England, ib. and dies, 307—charac- 
ter of the Russian nobility, 308—account of the court ceremonies 
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of the Chinese, 311—extortion of the Chinese administration, 316 
—cultivation of the useful arts discouraged among, 318. 

Macedon, kingdom of, the least considerable in extent and opulence 
of all those into which the dominions of Alexander were divided, 
60—obstinate resistance opposed to the Romans by, under many 
disadvantages, 61. 

Mant’s Poems, 167—Neglect of that style of poetry which delineates 
the beauties of the country, among the writers of the early part 
of the last century, 167—restored by Thomson, 168—author of 
the present work entitled to praise in that respect, 169—extracts, 
ib. 

Mann facturing towns, wretched state of the lower classes in, 380. 

Mayer, Christian, the first who ap »plied algebra to trigonometry, 249. 

Milo, an island in the Archipelago, interesting from its harbour and 
situation, 96. 

Moon's acceleration, various hypotheses to account for, 260—solved 
by La Place, 261. 

N 

Neutral Question, pamphlets on, 1—great importance of the subject 
at present, ib —substance of Mr Randolph’s speech in Congress, 
2—no conclusion can be formed from the sentiments of Mr Ran- 
dolph and his party, of the probable conduct of the United States 
on the present occasion, 3—importance of the carrying trade of 
America underrated by him, 4—opinions advanced by Mr Maryatt 
in his publication, 5—by Mr Medford, 6—right of the mother 
country to monopolize the trade of her colonies, denied by, 7— 
comparative statement of the consequences of a war between Eng- 
land and America, to the interests of both countries, ib.—investi- 
gation of the claim of England to search foreign vessels for de- 
serters, 9—that claim defensible with regard to merchant ships, 
but if extended to vessels of the state would prove the cause of 
constant hostility, 10—whether the presence of a ship of war 
ought to protect a convoy from search, 11—inviolability of the 
territories of a state applies equally to her ships of war, 18— 
shown from Grotius, 14—a consequence of peculiar absurdity 
arising from admitting the right of nations to search éach other’s 
shins, 15—doctrine that the sea may be appropriated by a people, 
examined, 16—how far that right, as claimed by Britain, has been 
acknowledged by other nations, 17—only instances in which the 
right of searching ships of war has been entertained, 19—right 
of searching merchavtmen admitted by the Dutch; but denied with 
regard to ships of :he state, 20—importance of the right of search 
overvalued, 21—claim to search merchantmen for deserters, shown 
to be valid, 22—though attended with some difficulties, 23—the 
permitting of our seamen to enter into the American service, per- 
haps upon the whole an advantage to this country, 24—suspicion 
entertained that the affair of search is only the ostensible reason 
for desiring a rupture with Amevica at present, 23—inquiry whe- 
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ther the destruction of all neutrality would be of advantage to this 
country, 27. 
oO 


Obelisk, Egyptian, placed in front of St Peter’s at Rome, 189. 

Observations on the means of increasing the regular army, 1'71—fickle- 
ness of our ministry in their military plans, ib.—only ways in which 
the army of a state can be recruited, 172—causes which prevent 
the recruiting of the army by voluntary enlistment, ib.—army of 
reserve, a most iniquitous and oppressive measure, 174—only ra- 
tional plan that has hitherto been proposed for the recruiting of 
the army, 178—dependence, in case of invasion, only to be placed 
on the exertions of the regular army, 181. 


Otway, Ode of, 33. 
P 


Paisley, process of purifying the water of a small river at, describ- 
ed, 202. 

Palace, Imperial, at Rome, vastness of, 55. 

Pessinus, account of the city of, 45. 

Peter the Great, character of, 308. 

Phalanx, Macedonian, description of, 56. 

Philopemen, by a well-timed manceuvre, decides the victory at Sel- 
lasia in favour of the Achzans, 50. 

Place La, Traité de Mechanique Céleste, 249—astronomy the most 
sublime and perfect of the physical sciences, ib.—view of the 
principal improvements made in the integral calculus, 250—gene- 
ral character of the present work, 254—division of the subject, 
255—problem of Three Bodies, 256—steps by which mathemati- 
cians have been gradually conducted to the solution of, 257—va- 
rious hypotheses to account for the moon’s acceleration, 260— 
solved by La Place, 261—inequalities of the primary planets, 262 
—explained by him, 264—conclusion relating to the stability of 
the planetary system, 265— inquiry into the cause which deter- 
mine the figure of the earth, and of the other planets, 266—flux 
and reflux of the sea explained, 268—equilibrium of the sea shown 
to be stable, 271—>precession of the equinoxes ; cause of, first 
discovered by Newton, 272—afterwards more fully explained by 
D’Alembert, &c. ib.—further remarks on the disturbances of the 
planets, and on the lunar theory, 273—disturbances produced by 
the action of the secondary planets on one another, 274—of as- 
tronomical refraction, 275—general eulogium of the present work, 
277—conclusion from this view of the planetary system of a wise 
design in its construction, 278—which leads to a beautiful exten- 
sion of the doctrine of final causes, omitted to be taken notice of 
by La Place, 279—reflections on the small number of eminent 
mathematicians which Britain has produced of late, 285—cause 
of that deficiency to be sought for chiefly in the public institutions 
of the country, 283. 
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Planets, primary, account of the theory of the distutbing forces of, 
262. 

Poetical extracts from Southey’s Specimens of English Poetry, 383— 
from Mant’s poems, 169—from Wordsworth, 218—Lord Byron, 
286—Hoyle’s Exodus, 364. 

Pompeii, remarks on the city of, 189. 

Pope. See Bowles. 

Prado, at Madrid, description of, 90. 

Punishments, military, extreme severity of, in this country, 376. 








































Quackery, why so prevalent in England, 384. 

Quakers, character of, 387. 

Quarterly List of New Publications, 232, 498. 
R 


Refraction, astronomical, 275. 
Rosetta stone, remarks on the characters upon, 53. 
Russian nobility, character of, 308. 


Sallust. See Steuart. 

Sea, causes of the flux and reflux of, 268—stability of equilibrium 
of, proved, 271. 

Scotland, efficacy of religious toleration in allaying discontent and in+ 
surrection, exemplified in the history of, 130. 

Sellasia, account of the battle of, 49. 

Semple’s, Mr, Travels in Spain, general character of, 88—descrip- 
tion of a Portuguese inn, 89—of the Padro at Madrid, 90—of a 
Spanish inn, 91—effects of the battle of Trafalgar at Cadiz, 93— 
amusements of the Turks, 96—their character, 97; and that of the 
modern Greeks, 99. 

Sinclair's, Sir John, Code of Health and Longevity, general charac- 
ter of, 195—plan of the work, 196—circumstances independent of 
individual intention by which health is likely to be influenced, 
197—original theory of the author’s, ib.—effects of climate, situa- 
tion, &c. 198—education, &c. of children, 199—qualities of air, 
200—different sorts of fluids used as drink, 201—description of a 
method of filtering water at Paisley, 202—remarks on tea, 203— 
wine, 204—ale, 205—solid food, 206—cookery, 207—direction 
for meals, 208—exercises, 209— account of the process of training 
for boxing, &c. 210—of sleep, 211—patience and industry of the 
author entirely misapplied, 213. 

Snow-water, swellings in the neck occasioned by the use of, 202. 

Southey's Specimens of English Poetry, $1—object of the compila- 
tion, 32—ode of Otway, 38—verses by Sir William Blackstone, 
$7—-sonnet of J. Bamfylde, 39. 

Spence on Commerce, 430—strictures on the arguments of the un- 
productiveness of manufactures, 430—on the assertion, that no ad- 
dition can be made to national wealth by the accumulation of pro- 

fits in the hands of the home trader, 432—arguments by which 
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the author controverts the notion of wealth being derived from a 
commerce of import, 436—concessions he makes in favour of that 
of export, 437—the reverse of his propositions shown to be more 
probable, 438—from a supposed case illustrative of the question, 
439—on the wealth derived from colonies, 441—foreign com- 
merce, though not to be depreciated, far inferior in importance to 
the internal trade of a country, 446. 

Staél, Madame de, Corinne, 183—outline of the story of, ib.—re- 
flexions on the castle of St Angelo, 188, and on St Peter’s, 189— 
remarks on Pompeii, ib.—effects on the mind of the sight of the 
ruins and antique monuments of Rome, 191—effusion of Corinna, 
supposed sitting on the promontory of Misenum in a moonlight 
evening, 192—some of the writings of the authoress are vindicated 
from the charge of having an immoral tendency, 194. 

Steuart’s, Dr, Translation of Sallust, 4183—-why versions of the an- 
cient prose authors are in this country less attended to than those 
of the poets, ib.—account of Thucydides, 415—mistakes the trans- 
lator has committed, 416—remarks on his criticisms on Livy, 423 
—passage in Herodotus misunderstood by, 425—description of 
Sallust’s gardens, 427. 

Syria, account of the Greek kingdom of, 58. 

T 


Three Bodies, problem of, 257. 
Thucydides, account of, 415. 


Tides, theory of, 268. 
Trafalgar, effects of, exhibited at Cadiz, 93. 
Turks, amusements and character of the, 96 & 97. 
U 
Universities, English observations on, 378. 
V 
Vanhorn, Mr, a noted toper, quantity of wine consumed by, 205. 
Vegetables, chemical principles of, 77. 


Warburton, vindicated from a misrepresentation of Dr Gillies, 53. 

West India affairs, pamphlets on, 145—Sir William Young’s, ib.— 
Mr Bosanquet’s, 148—Mr Lowe’s, 150—general statement of the 
West India merchants examined, 15l1—what the true cause of 
their distresses, 156—only remedy for the evil, 163. 
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